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MORE IMPROVEMENTS 


SIDNEY COMBINED SHELLER AND BOOT 


Our Shellers are furnished with eee style feeder as shown below. Also notice the 
improved adjustment and the side feed pper. This style hopper prevents the corn 


from kicking upward, giving the sheller more capacity. 


Screw Feed Knocker Conveyor Feed 


Write for’our descriptive Sheller Circulars, we want to show you the advantages of the 


SIDNEY LINE 


THE PHILIP SMITH 


MFG. CO. 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


Complete Stock 


Carried at 
ENTERPRISE, KANS. 


Why does Gas Power 
appeal to the Grain Trade? 


Because it presents a 


FLEXIBLE, ECONOMICAL and ENTIRELY 
SATISFACTORY POWER 


Does a St. Marys furnish your power? 
Let us get acquainted, we can furnish you 
an engine for any service, 22 to 480 H. P. 


We can interest you with any fuel. 


MARYS MACHINE CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1869) 
ST. MARYS, = 
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GRAIN DRIER 
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Will remove any percentage of moisture desired. 
Hot or cold air or both can be used. 
Built for any capacity. 
Guaranteed satisfaction. 
Hundreds in daily use. 


NIAGARA SEPARATORS AND OAT 
CLIPPERS ARE UNSURPASSED 


oon Shaina 


RICHMOND MFG. CO. 


Established 1863 
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More of the INVINCIBLE Corn and Cob Separators 


are being sold and used today than all others combined— 
There is but one reason for it—they do the work better than others. 
Let us send you one today. 


fs 


hy 


Grain Dryers 


= Read what a user 
saysof the 
Eureka Dryer 


Wicuita, Kan., Sept. 15th. 


The S. Howes Company, 
ee Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: 
We are pleased to inform you that 
¢ the Dryer is giving us excellent satis- 
= 4 faction, and is one of the machines that 
= 4 i had done more than our expectation, 
iit SSS because it has much larger capacity than 
WM] ARON what we originally bought it for, and 
ial this we realize is very seldom the case; 
ordinarily machines are below the 
: rating of their capacity instead of 
| \ above. 

h You have a wonderful machine and 
its excellency can hardly be appreci- 
ated until it is tried. 
| Fill |IIF We believe that you have no com- 
HAI petitor in the way of a uniform dryer. 
Considering everything we are more 

A A than pleased with the purchase. 
SMT HA S = it Very respectfully, 
= =: Tue Kansas MILitinc Company 


il] 


= 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., U S.A. 


— REPRESENTED BY 
J. H. Pank, 512 Traders’ Bldg., Chicago, III. 
F. J. Murphy, 225 Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


C. L. Hogle, 526 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Frank E. Kingsbury, Terminal Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


— | | J. J. Ross Mill Furnishing Co., Portland, Ore. 
= UL . Per—Henry Lassen, Chas. H. Sterling, Jefferson House, Toledo, Ohio. 
=a, Prae’t: C. Wilkinson, 6027 Chestnut ‘St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


You Are Fooled 


I 
| Yu 
_| Believe 


that the accu- 
racy of an 
| Automatic Scale 
depends alto- 


“ National ” gether upon 
the beam, 


mh y, 


An accurate beam is absolutely necessary but there is something else. 
Let us tell you why the “National” is the most popular scale today. 


Kee ae 


“Eureka” Patented Grain Dryer 


Cooler and Conditioner 
CAPACITY—1,700 to 2,000 Bushels per day (10 hours) 


Complete with Hot and Cold Air Fans, Heater, 
Steam Trap and Air Piping. Automatic and 
Continuous in operation as Dryer and Cooler. 
Total Height, 49 feet. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE S. HOWES COMPANY 


Originators of the Highest Grade Grain Cleaning Machinery 


“EUREKA WORKS” = SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


on 
the 


60 Days Free Trial 


Always Yours to Please. Get the Best. Save $100. 
Buy a ‘‘National.’’ 


THE NATIONAL 
AUTOMATIC SCALE COMPANY 


215 E. Douglas St., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


E. A. Pynch & Co., 311 Third Ave. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 

J. Q. Smythe, Hotel Savoy, Kansas City, Mo. 

Wm. Watson, Kaiserhof Hotel, Chicago, III. 

W. M. Mentz, Green’s Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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There is no Waste of Good Material 


WHEN YOU USE 


PRINZ AUTOMATIC SEPARATORS 


| 
Ai i 


4 


(S 
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Here are Some Reasons for the Statement Made Above: 


EXTRA WIDE SIEVES, allowing the grain to spread out in a thin sheet, 
which causes the offal to rise quickly to the top and requires but 
a short travel to make a perfect separation. 


PERFORATED SHEET STEEL SIEVE CLEANERS, working automat- 
ically on the top of the sieves and keeping them constantly clean. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDERS, insuring the even distribution of the grain on 
the sieves at all times. 


Do Not These Features Interest You ? 


If you wish to investigate further just send us your name and address and we 
will tell you where you can see our Separators in operation in your vicinity. 


| THE PRINZ & RAU MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Represented by W. G. Clark, 701 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; A. H. Kirk, 1-A Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn.; F. E. Lehman, 
124 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo.;C. H. Near, 757 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y.; M. D. Beardslee, 106 Piquette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
European Representatives, Ingenieur Bureau, Prins Mauritsplein, La, The Hague, Holland. 
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We manufacture a very complete line of Gears 1-inch pitch and larger; 
they are noted for their strength, durability, true rims, accurate 
pitch and smooth running. Hence they are highly efficient and 


economical. If you use gears you should have our Catalog No. 34. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO., Wi‘eraxee" Chicago 


NEW YORK, Fulton Bidg., Hudson Terminal, 50 Church Street. 


Will You Need Elevator Machinery 
or Supplies This Year? 


Elwood’s Grain Tables 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 


Prices are advancing — order early, or send WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN or BARLEY 
for estimates. Best goods— best prices. at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. 
One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
GRAIN DEALERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 
305 South Third Street Minneapolis, Minn. Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price 
General Agents for Avery Automatic Scales for © $1.25 
re ee | MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


DEALERS IN 

GRASS SEEDS,CLOVERS,FLAX SEED,LAWN GRASS, BEANS, 
PEAS, POPCORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 
CHICAGO, lil. Branch: Minneapolis, Minn. 


AIREAWA, 
ways 


\ 
Sj 


fies : Wilford ‘Three-Roller Feed Mill, 


(1) It is Easy to Handle. 
(2) Itis Strong and Durable, but Simple. 


(3) {twill Grind the Most Feed with the 
Least Power. 


(4) It ean Always be Relied Upon. 
Write for Circulars and Prices. 


WILLFORD MANUFACTURING CO., 
303 3d St. South, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. - 


wae ee An 4G00D POINTERS 


We have 20 Scale ware- 
houses to save you Time, 
Freight and Trouble. 


Good Spouts fa2""" 


That is what you get when 
you buy the 


es 


Send for Catalog No. 644SK. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


| 
§ Gerber Improved No. 2 
Distributing Spout 


Seabee oe Reuse aed Mo. wees on ' 
incinnati, io maha, Neb. os Angeles, Cal. i ixi i 
Cleveland, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal. Mea ae of eee 
Louisville, Ky. St. Paul, Minn. Bakersfield, Cal. BUDE ODET ALEC ROL Worse 
Detroit, Mich. Salt Lake City, Utah Santa Maria, Cal. floor. 1 make a specialty of 
t. Louis, Mo. pokane, Wash. ortland, Oregon i i 
Indianapolis, Ind. Seattle, Wash. is Ion nnwsecrnnnenrennn elevator and mill Spouting: 


For particulars write 


J. J. Gerber, minnesora” 
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ALL KINDS OF 
Cleaners and Scourers 


We make Separators for all kinds of grain, Corn 
Shellers and Cleaners of all kinds, Scourers and Oat Clip- 


pers, Aspirators, Grain Dryers of all capacities and Cereal 
Mill Outfits. 


Also a complete line of Feed Mills, with standard and 
ball bearings. 


Our Double Side Shake Separator is the latest in 
Separators. 


Our Moline Upright Oat Clipper uses less power than 
any machine on the market. 


The Cornwall Corn Cleaner and Victor Corn Sheller 


are known everywhere as standard machines. 


Our Ball Beating Feed Mills will save from 40% to 50% 
of the power required by babbitted mills. 


In short we furnish complete machinery equipments 
for Grain Elevators, Malt Houses, Cereal, Corn, Feed, Flour 
and Cement Mills. 


Circulars and full information on all these machines 
sent upon request. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. 


Mill Builders and Mill Furnishers, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL SALES AGENTS 


Southwestern Engineering & get ea Co., Springfield, Mo 
Willford para Fo: Minneapolis: 


I CaM 


The CONSTANT MAN LIFT 


IS ALWAYS READY TO SERVE YOU 


It is a pleasure to go to the cupola as the Ball 
Bearings make it the easiest operated Manlift 
on the market. The Safety Catch makes it safe. 
It is quickly adjusted for different weight men 
and, best of all, the Fire Insurance Company 
write us they will give users a credit on rates. 
State distance between floors and receive our 
Net Price. 


The U. S. FAN DISCHARGE CORN SHELLER 


has exclusive features which makes it the best of its kind. 


; ih | 


For instance the 


QUICK REPAIR 


advantage makes it 
worth more money 
to you on a busy 
day than you real= 
ize. Only 30 min= 
utes, or less, to re= 
new a shell or other 
casting. Lock wheel 
Adjustment on all 
our Shellers. Takes 
up less space, is 
positive and can be 
operated while 
Sheller is full of 
corn and running, 


SUPERFLUOUS CRACKED CORN. 


NO MORE 
Send us your specifications for lump price. 


B. S. CONSTANT CO., Bloomington, Ill. 


Traveling Representative: N. A. GRABILL, Anderson, Ind. 


Wm. Ebert, 2028 Midland Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

C. B. Donaldson, 568 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

H. J. Creagor, P. O. Box 1595, Salt Lake, Uta 

ee J. Noth, Tel. Harrison 5597, 1330 Moandocck Block, Chicago. 
U. C. Darby, Williamsport, Md. 


Scientific Feed Grinding 


Will Build 
Up the 
Kind of a 
Trade 
That Pays 


AND THAT’S WHAT THE 


Monarch Attrition Mill 


will do for you. No makeshift, haphazard, 
skip one and carry two sort of work, but 


Steady, Fast, Hard, Scientific Grinding. 


And we back it up with a guarantee that 
covers everything. 


Ask for a copy of our Feed and Meal Milling Catalogue No.26 


SPROUT, WALDRON & COMPANY 
Box 320, Muncy, Pa. 
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SCRAP that troublesome Alfalfa Grinder and put in the 
WILLIAMS SYSTEM—Make Some Money for your Stockholders 
—GET RESULTS. You can only get such results from 


The Williams Patent Alfalfa Grinding es 


Made in 6 Sizes. 


Beh Machines in Daily Opera tone 


THE ONLY VERSATILE FEED GRINDER EVER PRODUCED 


They will reduce EAR CORN with the HUSK on. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY from the BALE or 
from the STACKS. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and EAR CORN 
together. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and SHELLED 
CORN together. 


They willreduce ALFALFA HAY and OATS together. 

They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and FODDER OF 
ALL KINDS, with the CORN on. 

They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and PEA VINES. 

They will reduce EAR CORN ALONE or SHELLED 
CORN ALONE. 

They will reduce OATS ALONE. 

They willreduce ALFALFA HAY andtwo other kinds 
of CEREALS at the same time, as each machine 
has three separate feeding places. 


They will reduce ANY FORAGE material or 
CEREAL, together or separately. 

They will reduce GREEN CORN from the field. 

They will reduce CLOVER HAY, TIMOTHY or ANY 
KIND OF STRAW. 

They are CUTTERS when desired, GRINDERS when 
desired and SHREDDERS when desired. 

They are COB CRUSHERS when desired. 

They will reduce COARSE OR FINE bychanging cages. 

They will reduce OAT HULLS, RICE HULLS, FLAX 
SHIVES or any other FOOD MATERIAL. 

They produce two grades of goods AT THE SAME 
TIME, coarse or fine, BY OUR COMBINED SYS- 
TEM OF COLLECTING AND SEPARATING. 

They WILL GIVE DOUBLE THE CAPACITY FOR 
THE POWER EXPENDED AND COST FOR RE- 
PAIRS OFANY KNOWN GRINDER ON EARTH. 


We have acorps of competent milling engineers in the field making estimates and taking contracts for the 
installation of complete alfalfa meal plants, from the stump up. 


For Further Information 
Write for BULLETIN No. 7 


Write for Catalog of the Noxon 
Automatic Hay, Meal and All Around Feeder 


Southwestern Representative: A. G. Olds, Care Manhattan Hotel, Wichita, Kan. 
Pacific Coast Representative: O. J. Williams, 428 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Texas Representative: D. J. Hayes Co., 615 Washington Ave., Houston, Texas. 


THE WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER COMPANY 


2701 North Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
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No. 116 Clipper Cleaner 


This machine has Traveling Brushes on the screens, special 
Air Controller, Settling Chamber and Dust Sack for taking care of 
the dust and light screenings; two stands of Pony elevators, sink 
hopper and bagger. The cleaner and 
elevators are driven from a counter shaft 
on the lower frame of the cleaner. Alf 
belting and pulleys furnished complete 
as shown in cut. 

The seed is dumped into. the sink 
hopper connected to elevator boot and 
carried up to the feed hopper of the 
cleaner. The cleaned seed discharges 
from side of cleaner into the opposite 
elevator boot and is elevated and sacked. 
This is all done on one floor. 

This is a complete cleaning and 
elevating outfit, and is giving universal 
satisfaction. This machine has no equal 
for clover, timothy and all fine seeds. 


Write for circular, giving cuts and full Description. 


A. T. FERRELL & CO. 


SAGINAW - MICHIGAN 


The N. & M. Co. 


THREE-PAIR-HIGH 
SIX-ROLLER MILL 


The most substaritial, most economical in cost of main- 
tenance. Has great capacity and requires compara- 
tively small power. The only Six-Roller Mill with 
drive belts properly arranged to place the belt strain 
on bottom of bearings, where it belongs. It is not the 
cheapest mill in first cost, but it is by long odds the 
cheapest in the long run. It is without question the 
best roller feed mill on the market. Feed grinding 
pays best when you have a mill which will do perfectly 
any kind of grinding required and stand up under hard 
work without breakages and delays. 


py 


Send for Catalogue 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete stock of Heads and Boots, Ele- 
vator Buckets and other Elevator Supplies. All orders 
are given the very best of attention. 


Nordyke & Marmon Company 


America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders 


Established 1851 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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COMBINED CLEANERS 


MONITORS 


A 
A 


MPLIFIED CLEANIN 


quicker service—the cleaning work conducted with greater ease. Less care, 
time and attention required for the many changes necessary where all kinds 
of grain are handled. These machines deliver these results. We originated the 
first ‘‘Combined’’ Cleaner sold in the United States. There are now 
hundreds of highly satisfied customers of the ‘‘Monitor Combined.” 


CLEANS TWO KINDS OF GRAIN 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF SCREENS 


The sieve cleaning outfit in these Monitors consists of two units—the 
ordinary type of elevator Cleaner has but one. On the standard type of 
elevator grain Cleaner, if a change from one kind of grain to another is de- 
sired, it is necessary to stop the machine, remove the screens and insert others. 
This is avoided on the ‘‘Monitor Combined.’’ On the Monitor a change from 
one kind of grain to another is accomplished by shifting the feed distributing 
lever, directing the flow of grain to either of the two complete screen cleaning 
outfits while machine is in motion. Embodied in the ‘‘Monitor Combined”’ 
are a great many advantageous improvements for which Monitors are famous. 
They are all patent-protected—no other cleaner has them. We guarantee 


ease of regulation and absolutely accurate sieve and air separations on either 
coarse, medium or fine work. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Silver Creek, N.Y. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Grain Cleaning Machinery 


TheAmenean Elevator. Grain Trade 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 


INTERESTS. 


VoL. XXVIII. 


NOE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, JUNE 15, 1910. 


‘INSPECTION KILLED IN WASHINGTON. 


Four judges of the Supreme Court of Washington 
have concurred in the decision by Judge Chadwick 
in the suit of the Puget Sound Warehouse Company 
against the Northern Pacific Railway Company, ap- 
pealed by the State Railway Commission which has 
jurisdiction over grain inspection, the opinion be- 
ing that the inspection is invalid. This decision af- 
firms the judgment of the Superior Court of Pierce 
County and practically destroys the law as amended 
by the legislature in 1909. The Commission will file 
a petition for a rehearing, 

The case came up on the question whether or not 
a shipper has the right to consign grain to himself 
and thus avoid paying the inspection fee, when the 
grain is not to be stored in a public warehouse or 
ofiered for sale. The Supreme Court holds that the 
public has no interest at stake when a shipper con- 
signs grain to himself, for the reason that the han- 
dling of grain is not in itself 


long time either dead and decaying, or softened and 
possibly sprouting, but delayed in growing. “Injuries 
by these insects are at present, I think, not so seri- 
ous as they seem, the main damage being done by 
the weather,” he says. “I have just had an assistant 
examine a field in Ford County, reported to me as 
being destroyed by these insects, but he finds that 
three times as much of the seed has simply died in 
consequence of the weather, uninjured by insects, as 
has been infested by these maggots.” 


NEW YOUNG & WOODS ELEVATOR. 


Some months ago the town of Bismarck, IIl., 
was visited by a fire that destroyed two elevators, 
one owned and both operated by Young & Woods 
of Bismarck. After considerable looking around, 
the owners named visited the elevator built for W. 
H. Current at Indianola, Ill., less than one year 
ago by the Burrell Engineering and Construction 


dangerous; grain is not perish- 
able in that it easily becomes 
unfit for food; it is not explo- 
sive; does not carry or breed 
disease; does not incite a 
breach of the peace, or lower 
the moral standards or encour- 
age crime, and, therefore, it 
does not come under the head 
of police regulation; and the 
act can not be sustained. 

To get rid of the law the 
warehouses have only to buy 
their own grain, as was done 
in the case in question. The 
Warehouse Company pur- 
chased a carload of wheat at 
Crescent and billed it to Ta- 
coma. The Northern Pacific 
Railroad refused to deliver it 
until the inspection fee, 75 
cents, was paid. The Ware- 
house Company went into 
court and the Railroad Com- 
pany set up the law as a de- 
fense, that it requires them to 
collect the fee before delivery. 
The Warehouse Company at- 
tacked the law and won the point, after which the 
Northern Pacific dropped out and the Railroad 
Commission took up the case. 

The law was originally framed to protect the 
shipper at some distance removed from the ware- 
house whose weight and grade he was compelled to 
aecept. Since the law went into effect the system of 
buying has changed. The farmer now gets his grade 
and pay before he delivers on the car, and after that 
it is no concern of his what happens to the wheat, 
or what grade or weight it may have upon arrival at 
Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane or any other point. 

The Railroad Commission is of the opinion that 
the decision handed down knocks out all inspection, 
and for that reason the members will ask a rehear- 
ing and a modification, so that a limited inspection 
force may be maintained to protect the men who 
ship to the coast on their own account. 


S. A. Forbes, state entomologist, passing on in- 
quiries concerning insects in corn in Champaign 
and adjoining counties of Illinois, says the injury is 
due to the black-headed grass-maggot and the seed- 
corn maggot, both of which are particularly liable 
to infest seed-corn which has lain in the ground a 


NEW ELEVATOR OF YOUNG & WOODS AT BISMARCK, ILL. 
Designed and erected by the Burrell Engineering & Construction Co., Chicago. 


Co. This elevator met with Young & Woods’ ap- 
proval to such an extent that they contracted with 
the Burrell Engineering and Construction Co. for 
the elevator, a reproduction of which is shown 
herewith. 

The house has a capacity of 40,000 bushels of 
small grain and 20,000 bushels of ear corn. The 
power house is of brick, which encloses the steam 
plant. Both the boiler and engine were saved from 
the fire that destroyed the old elevator, and are 
here in use again. 

The machinery equipment consists of two stands 
of legs fitted with 16x7 cups, one U. S. Improved 
Cup-discharge Sheller, one Western Rolling Screen 
Cleaner, one 2,000-bushel Richardson Automatic 
Scale, two B. S. Constant Chain Feeders and two 
Gerber Distributors. 

This elevator is one of the most complete shell- 
ing and small grain elevators to be found any- 
where. The owners deliberately spared no expense 
in putting up an elevator to do the work they 
wanted and the rapidity with which they wanted 
to handle the grain has been fully attained. The 
total expenditure upon the plant amounted to near- 
ly $12,000. : 
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RUSSIA AS A COMMERCIAL NATION. 


BY JULIAN KUNE. 

Having thus far faintly described Russia’s serf- 
dom, its present peasantry, and the former proprie- 
tors of these serfs, the Boyars, and the agricultural 
possibilities of that country, I will now say a few 
words about Russian commerce. A 

Russia, with its vast superficial area of 8,647,657 
square miles, which includes all of Russia in Europe 
as well as in Asia, should show a much greater 
gain in her commerce since she emerged from semi- 
barbarism under Peter the Great; but owing to the 
despotic policy adopted immediately after the reign 
of that progressive monarch, the liberal spirit of 
commerce, instead of being encouraged and deyel- 
oped, was repressed by various tyrannical laws. 
When we consider that the area of the United 
States is now, excluding Alaska, less than half of 
that of Russia and her popula- 
tion but half of Russia’s popu- 
lation, we can at once realize 
tnat it is not the vast extent 
of a country nor its large num- 
ber of people that make a great 
nation, but the aill-pervading 
spirit of freedom that incites 
the individuality of a nation 
to higher aims and action,— 
these invariably bring general 
prosperity. 

RUSSIAN SEAPORTS. 


Russia has quite a number 
of seaports, and they show a 
formidable array of tonnage, 
both in entrances and _ clear- 
ances. The largest port of en- 
trance and clearance is, 
strengely enough, Astrakhan, 
on the Volga River, about thir- 
ty miles from its efflux into 
the Caspian Sea, an inland sait 
water sea not connected with 
the ocean. Its large tonnage is 
due to the immense trade it 


gathers from the interior of 
Russia, Persia and India. It 
is a fishing station but has 


quite a number of manufactures of cotton, silk and 
leather. Anciently it was the capital of a Tartar 
kingdom, 
ODESSA 

Is the next largest seaport in Russia; for although 
as to tonnage it stands second, ,it really is the larg- 
est export and import Russian seaport city. It is on 
the Black Sea. On account of its equable climate, 
it has earned the name of “the Russian Florence.” 
On first beholding Odessa from the sea, it strongly 
reminds one of our own city, Chicago. There is 
but this difference,—while Odessa has two harbors 
which would do credit to any seashore city, Chicago 
has only an excuse for a harbor. The city, being 
built on a-hill, has an abrupt declivity towards the 
sea, along which runs a magnificent boulevard, 
something like our Sheridan Road, or North Shore 
Drive. From this boulevard a grand staircase 200 
feet wide, built of granite, runs down eighty feet to 
the harbor. Under these stairs are the busy thor- 
oughfares, which keep up the communication be- 
tween the upper part of the city and the harbor. 

Odessa has two harbors, an outer and an inner 
one. The outer harbor is the larger and is for the 
ships engaged in the foreign trade; while the inner 
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harbor is designed for vessels engaged in the coast- 
ing trade. The Odessa harbor, however, notwith- 
standing the great expense incurred for its mainte- 
nance, is far from being a very safe one, its expos- 
ure to the prevailing strong south and southwest 
winds making it,unsafe; and these winds cause the 
taajority of the shipwrecks on the Black Sea. 
Odessa may be classed as both a Huropean as 
well as an Oriental city. The greater part of its 
trade is in the hands of non-Russians. Its stores 
are patterned after the French. Most of the mer- 
chandise is imported from England, France and 
Italy, as return cargoes of vessels engaged in the 
grain-carrying trade. The grain merchants of Odes- 
sa are mostly Jews, Greeks, Italians and Armenians. 
All the grain is still handled in bags, notwithstand- 
ing of late years great efforts have been made to 


LOADING EXPORT WHEAT A'T ODESSA. 


Of re- 
cent years more native Russians have entered the 


erect elevators after the American pattern, 


In the Odessa harbor may be seen ships fly- 
ing the flags of almost every: nation. The American 
flag may be seen only at rare intervals. There was 
a time, however, as the writer was informed while 
in Odessa, that the American flag was to be seen 
flying as frequently as that of any first-class nation. 

Odessa boasts of a very fine monument erected to 
its founder, the Duke of Richlieu. He spent nearly 
all of his wealth in laying out the town in the be- 
ginning of the last century. In 18388 Odessa had 
about 50,000 inhabitants; sixteen years later it rose 
to over 100,000; and the last census gave it about 
450,000. There is no doubt that it now numbers 
very close to a million of inhabitants. It is the 
main outlet for the inland provinces, having, Niko- 
laieff excepted, the only feasible harbor on the 
Black Sea.- 


trade. 


NIKOLAIEFE 


Is an important seaport on a gulf of the Black Sea, 
about forty-two miles from the sea on the rivers 
Brig, Dnieper and the Irigal. It is the chief naval 
station on the Euxine for the Russian fleet. Before 
the Crimean War its chief industry consisted of 
the building of war vessels. Now its grain exports 
equal near those of Odessa. Its large storehouses 
and elevators are filled with grain gathered from 
the provinces of Khersonia, Poltava, Karkoff, Eka- 
teronoslay, Kieff and Podolia. It also exports large- 
ly lumber, skins, tallow and cattle. 
ST. PETERSBURG 

And Kronstadt may be considered under one head 
as two important seaports. All consignments made 
to either port are directed to St. Petersburg. Kron- 
stadt’s celebrity is due to its being the strongest 
naval station of Russia. During the Crimean War 
it was considered impregnable; the justly celebrated 
Russian military engineer, General Todtleben, made 
it so. It lies only twenty miles west of St. Peters- 
burg, of which it is the port of entrance for vessels 
drawing more than ten to fifteen feet of water, which 
are unable to enter the harbor of St. Petersburg, 
but cargoes must be unloaded and loaded in Kron- 
stadt. The situation of Kronstadt, near the head of 
the gulf of Finland, ig such that it has three har- 
bors, one of which, the Merchant Harbor, can shel- 
ter over 1,000 ships, while the eastern harbor is for 
war vessels. It is able to harbor from thirty to 
fifty battleships and cruisers. The harbor of Kron- 
stadt, as well as that of St. Petersburg, is closed 
during the winter months; a ship canal about six- 
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teen miles long connects now the two ports of Kron- 
stadt and St. Petersburg. 

The situation of St. Petersburg, the capital of the 
Russian Empire, is very picturesque; the great river 
Neya divides it into several parts. It compares fa- 
vorably with other European capitals in its gayety 
and luxurious style of living: The Russian nobil- 
ity, who formerly spent all their surplus wealth in 
the capitals of neighboring nations, now flock period- 
ically to St. Petersburg to relieve themselves of their 
surplus funds. It is surrounded by many pretty 
suburbs, like the Peterhof, a favorite residence of 
the Emperor. Tzarkow Selo (the “Village of the 
Czar’’) is another favorite residence of the Russian 
court. The great river Neva originates in Lake 
Ladoga. an inland lake of about 7,000 square miles 
in extent, which discharges its surplus waters 
through the Neva into the Gulf of Finland. 


RIGA. 


The foreign trade of Riga is next in importance 
to that of St. Petersburg and Odessa. It has a large 
export trade of flax, linseed and grain, more espe- 
cially of oats. It is 335 miles distant from St. Pet- 
ersburg on the River Duna on the Gulf of Riga. 

Baku is also one of the principal ports on the 
west coast of the Caspian Sea. Its harbor is very 
spacious, but likely nearly all the Russian harbors 
it is closed during the winter months. 

Theodosia, or Kaffa, is a seaport on the west 
coast of the Crimeae Formerly, before Odessa was 
founded, it was in a very flourishing condition, but 
it has lost its importance as a shipping point of 
grain since Odessa entered the field of shipping. 
Its present imports and exports are comparatively 
small, 

The above described seaports of Russia are about 
all that deserve mentioning. Even these, as may 
be seen, are handicapped by the rigorous winter, 
that makes them entirely useless for all practical 
shipping purposes. Hence it is not to be wondered 
at that the “Northern Colossus,’’ hemmed in as he 
was for centuries by ice, should make every effort 
possible to possess himself of a seaport further 
south and further east. Fortunately for the human 
race, he has been baffled in his attempts to attain 
both these ends. 


A CASE OF ARSON. 


Kenmare, N. D., on April 26, had a $60,000 fire, 
which destroyed the Farmers’ Elevator with 5,000 
bushels of grain, a cement works and some other 
buildings. It transpired on May 18 at Minot that 
the cause of the fysterious affair was an incendiary, 
the culprits being two young men who took this 
means of concealing a theft. One was C. H. Dahl, a 
19-year old boy, son of the agent, and F. P. Hanson, 
a restaurant waiter, thirty years old. 

Young Dahl had been left in charge of the elevator 
during his father’s absence of several weeks, and 
according to his story he thought of a scheme for 
making some easy money and took Hanson into his 
confidence. It was their original’ plant to sell a 
few wagon loads of the grain and retain the money. 
Hanson, however, had bigger ideas of finance; a 
few wagon loads were not enough for him, and he 
proposed that they dispose of several carloads, and 
in order to cover up their tracks burn the elevator. 

Thereupon two carloads of grain were shipped to 
a Minneapolis commission house, from which they 
received $2,500, Hanson himself going to Minneap- 
olis to get the money, $1,800 of which he received in 
cash, the remainder payable to young Dahl at Ken- 
mare. Dahl went to Minot, where he cashed the 
draft; but, unaccustomed to. having that amount of 
money, he lent $750 to a friend on a demand note. 
The friend purchased an auto, and when an investi- 
gution was started, a sufficient clue to warrant the 
arrest of Dahl was secured. Both Dahl and Hanson 
when confronted by the evidence confessed. Later 
they waived preliminary examination and Dahl was 
admitted to bail. C 


Arizona wheat began moving to market at Phoe- 
nix on May 24, when several sacks of barley were 
brought in and sold to the Mesa Milling Co. at 95c 
per cwt. 


[For the ‘‘American Plevator and Grain Trade.’’] 


THE NEW DEPARTURE. 


BY L. C. BREED. 

As in the actual operation of public laws, and 
often also of rules of boards of trade, effects not 
foreseen by the framers of said laws and rules fre- 
quently arise which sometimes work hardships upon 
classes and individuals they were designed to bene- 
fit, the writer feels warranted in making some ob- 
servations upon the new rule adopted by same 
boards of trade and under consideration by others. 
providing for the safe-guarding of transactions in 
cash grain and feed for future delivery. 

While as a general proposition, the new rule is 
a good thing, and in view of the frequent defaults 
by both buyers and sellers of these staples for fu- 
ture delivery urgently called for, it is proper to en- 
deavor to forecast the probable working of this 
new departure in actual operation. 

In the first place, it will fail to work any consid- 
erable degree of benefit unless it is quite generally 
adopted by the leading exchanges and also at least 
as thoroughly put into effect by the members of 
these exchanges as is the case with transactions 
made in the pits. f 

In the second place, it is likely that if this rule 
is quite generally put in practice, it will handicap 
the small shipper and the small dealer, since every 
dollar thus taken from his working capital and for 
a longer or shorter period tied up would in just so 
far restrict his business. Already he has to provide 
for carrying stocks and his customers to some ex- 
tent and he has considerable sums tied up in rail- 
road claims. Besides every business man is obliged 
to have a balance to his credit at his banker’s else 
how can he expect any financial accommodation? 

The far-sighted large shipper will be likely to 
make a bid for business by placing on his quota- 
tions, letter-heads and invoices the legend that his 
company will upon request deposit in a bank or 
trust company an ample sum to protect customers 
buying grain and feed for future delivery, quite 
safely assuming that the known financial responsi- 
bility of the company would probably lead nearly 
all of them to waive this protection. ; 

‘The writer once heard a large merchant remark 
that he wished all laws providing for the collections 
of debts were repealed, giving as his reason that, in 
that event, a man’s honor and business ability being 
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the sole grounds for credit, it would lead to less 
loss from the abuse of credit than is now the ease. 
In this connection we read that Napoleon favored 
the introduction of a provision in the Code he was 
instrumental in giving to France, that unless a law- 
yer won his case, he should not be entitled to com- 
pensation, his object being the curtailment of litiga- 
tion; but the attorneys succeeded in inducing him 
not to insist on this measure being made law. 
Unfortunately, the new rule will not do away 
with litigation, as there is plenty of it in connection 
with option trading in which this rule is operative. 


FLOATING ELEVATORS. 


The Montreal Harbor Commission has bought the 
seventeen floating elevators of the Montreal Grain 
Elevating Company which recently decided to go out 
of business, after a corporate existence of fifty-two 
years. These elevators were the exclusive transfer 
facilities of the port until 1905, and are still called 
for by the exigencies of ‘the port but cannot 
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longer be profitably operated by private interests, 
the amount of grain handled by them having de- 
clined from 20,096,000 bus. in 1905 to 6,461,724 bus. 
in 1909, or from 96 to 23.86 per cent of the grain 
exported via Montreal, The Harbor Commission will 
operate the elevators in the future as long as their 
services are needed, the elevator charge being 0.6¢ 
per bushel. 


MANITOBA ELEVATOR COMMISSION. 


The personnel of the Manitoba Government Grain 
i!levator Commission was announced on May 18. It 
is composed of D. W. McCuaig, president of the 
Grain Growers’ Association, W. C. Graham, man- 
ager of the Farmers’ Mutual Hail Insurance Com- 
pany, and F. B. Maclennan, grain merchant. Mr. 
MeCuaig will probably be chairman. 

D. W. McCuaig was born at Dalkeith, Glengarry 
County, Ont., in 1855, and settled at the Portage 
Plains on May 27, 1877, where he took up a home- 
stead twelve miles northwest of Portage la Prairie, 
where he still resides. In 1881 he became secretary- 
treasurer of the school district, and also secretary- 
treasurer of the Oakland Presbyterian Congrega- 
tion. He has been a director of the Portage la 
Prairie. Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. for 
twelve or thirteen years; was elected director and 
vice-president of the Manitoba Farmers’ Mutual Hail 
Insurance Co. for the year 1900, and president the 
following year, holding the office ever since. At 
the provincial organization meeting of the Grain 
Growers’ Association in 1903 he as elected a director, 
and again in 1904. In 1905 he was elected president 
and has held the office since, being elected by ac- 
clamation on every occasion but one. He was sent 
as one of a delegation by the association to Ottawa 
in 1903 asking for amendments in the Manitoba 
grain act, which were secured. He went to Ottawa 
again in 1906 when the delegation from the three 
provinces succeeded in getting a commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the grain trade. He was 
appointed to attend the Dominion Grange annual 
meeting in Toronto in November, 1908, to assist in 
forming a “Canadian Council of Agriculture,” which 
will shortly be accomplished, and is now appointed 
on a delegation from the three western provinces 
to wait on the Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

W. C. Graham has been for the past ten years 
manager of the Manitoba Farmers’ Mutual Hail 
Insurance Co. He will be forty-nine.years of age on 
his next birthday. He went west from Huron County 
over the old Dawson route in 1874. With his father 
and afterwards by himself he followed farming for 
several years, varying it with school teaching for 
two years, and with attendance at the University of 
Manitoba, from which he took his degree in 1889. 
For nearly three years, from February, 1892, until 
the close of 1895, he was secretary to the Patrons of 
Industry. In 1895 he went into the grain and mill- 
ing business, first at Portage la Prairie and after- 
wards at Winnipeg. Five years later he became con- 
nected with the Hail Insurance Company and has 
since remained in that occupation. Mr. Graham is 
a skilled accountant in addition to being familiar 
with all phases of life in the West. 

F. B. Maclennan was born in the county of Glen- 
garry, Ont. on September 12, 1871. In 1850 he 
went to Manitoba and immediately entered into the 
grain business as weighing man for a grain com- 
pany. From weighing man he was advanced to be 
superintendent of construction, and then a posi- 
tion in the business end of the company. In 1898, 
with his brother, William Maclennan, he entered 
the grain business for himself, and has continued in 
it throughout Manitoba until this appointment came 
when he retired from the firm. His firm was fore- 
most in the agitation to allow the farmers to load 
right into the cars, and was the first firm to operate 
cu the old Northern Pacific Railroad on the car lots 
plan. The business of the firm will be conducted as 
usual by his brothers. 

The duties of the Commission, very briefly stated, 
are in the first place, in terms of the bill passed at 
the recent session of the legislature, will investi- 
gate the whole situation as regards the grain trade 
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in Manitoba, the relief required by the farmers in 
disposing of their grain, etc, The commission is em- 
powered to inaugurate a system of government- 
owned elevators for the province and to negotiate 
with present owners of elevators for their purchase. 
Among the changes proposed in the grain trade will 
be the formation of a sample market in Winnipeg. 
The Commissioners took the oath of office on 
May 25 and began work at once by announcing that 
they would receive communications touching their 
official duties. It is assumed that the Commission 
will proceed to develop their plan to take over the 
existing grain elevators in the province and operate 
them as government houses. Meantime, however, 


the first step will be to make a tour of the province . 


to “find out the present situation.” 


GEO. W. SHEPARD. 


Geo. W. Shepard, who has become Toledo repre- 
sentative of E. W. Wagner & Co. of Chicago, is a 
native of Albany, N. Y., and as a boy was nurtured 
in the grain and flour trades. In his youth he be- 
came associated with his father and two brothers in 
the conduct of what was at the time one of the larg- 
est flour milling concerns in the “old York state,” 
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SHEPARD. 


the firm operating for a part of the period three 
important mills, the largest of which was located at 
Waterford, N. Y. The Shepards were noted as the 
first millers east of the Rocky Moutnains who ever 
ground California wheat. This grain was shipped by 
“wind-jammers”’ around the Horn and transferred 
at New York City into the firm’s own canal boats 
and taken via the old Erie Canal to Waterford. 

Geo. W. Shepard early in the ’70s removed from 
New York to Milwaukee, where with one of his 
prothers he was prominent for several years in the 
grain commission business, being also a large ship- 
per of grain on merchant milling and export orders. 
He was as well a large trader in grain for future 
delivery. 

In those days as now Mr. Shepard maintained the 
commercial necessity of “futures” for the proper 
tarketing of our country’s enormous crops; trans- 
actions of this character enabling producers, coun- 
try buyers and millers at all times to make the 
sales and purchases necessary to their business from 
the quotations of the various open markets of the 
country and to protect their accumulated holdings 
by sales for future delivery. There must of neces- 
sity always be a surplus of holdings of grain be- 
tween the producer and the consumer—our so-called 
“visible” and invisible supply—and this surplus 
must before actual physical consumption always be 
disposed of and change ownership many times in 
the open market, and be accessible to all. Any 
legislation, therefore, like all the projected ‘anti- 
option” bills, comfining this business as a result al- 
most exclusively to the producer and consumer, and 
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taking away the right to contract it from all save 
the actual owner of the tangible property, would 
result only in disaster and would be class legisla- 
tion of the most unfortunate type. 

Mr. Shepard has been an active member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, haying held a membership 
in that body for sixteen years. For eight years he 
was member of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce; and it is nearly thirty years since he be- 
came a member of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is now associated with E. W. Wagner 
& Co. aS manager of their private wire office at 
Toledo. ; 
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NATIONAL INSPECTION OPPOSED. 


The Western exchanges having been notified by 
Rep. Mann that his committee on interstate com- 
merce and foreign affairs would abandon the hear- 
ing on the proposed Federal grain-inspection bill, 
no representation’ was sent to Washington for May 
20. The Philadelphia Commercial Exchange, how- 
eyer, was represented by President* McKnight, Jas. 
L. King, H. D. Irwin and F. E. Marshall. 
ber of Baltimore dealers also were on hand. 

The chief oral argument against the bill was 
made by President Jackson and Secretary Vincent 
cf the Baltimore Chamber, the chief interrogator 
ct the committee being Rep. Gronna of North Da- 
kota. The brief by Philadelphia was prepared by 
James L. King, in which among other things it is 
said: 

Inspectors are not provided for at such important 
ports as Galveston, Norfolk, Newport News, or Port- 
land, Ore., all more or less important to export trade 
ip grain. Assuredly, the bill does not provide for 
inspectors at Montreal or other Canadian ports 
through which American exporters now ship grain 
ai times, and through which they will probably ship 
in much greater quantity if driven to do so by un- 
wise legislation. 

The point is that many other customs that do not 
require revision may be disturbed by the wholesale 
breaking up of the present inspection systems. The 
question naturally arises whether the good to be 
gained from an unwise reversal of the old order will 
compensate for the disadvantages and inequalities 
of a new system. 

Since it is unlawful for the United States to regu- 
late the transportation of business that is wholly 
interstate, and it is believed that fully 90 per cent 
ct those engaged in the grain trade or production 
would be averse to Federal inspection, it is only 
fair to suggest that those engaged in interstate 
transactions in grain would continue to have their 
grain inspected by local officials and local inspection 
departments of the exchanges, and thus make two 
sets of officials to compete for the business which is 
now being done by one. 

The principal objection that we feel to this legis- 
letion, with all due respect to its authors, is its use- 
fulness. According to the evidence given by Mr. 
Gronna before this committee two years ago, his 
grievance was largely due to local conditions in his 
own section of the country, which we would sug- 
gest could be remedied without disturbing the whole 
country. 

The vast sum of money which the Government 
would devote to experimentation might, with great 
propriety, be used to pay lecturers who could en- 
lighten the Northwestern victims of the present 
system upon the grades of wheat, so that they need 
not sell their No. 1 as No, 2, and their No. 2 as No. 
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3 Wheat. 


A num- 


Mr. King’s brief took up the measure section by 
section, and set forth the objections to each part of 
the bill. He pointed out that the measure gave too 
great discretion to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and might result greatly to the disadvantage of. 
certain markets where the charges have been re- 
duced to a minimum, 


Wash., have been facing the problem what to do with 
1,000,000 bushels of grain stored in the warehouses 
at Dayton, Turner, Longs, Huntsville and Alto. The 
rew crop will be in soon, but as yet there is no indi- 
cation that the surplus grain will be moved. H. B. 
Ridgley, buyer for Corbett Brothers at Dayton, says 
that only 15,000,000 bushels were exported of a yield 
of 60,000,000 bushles harvested in Washington, Idaho 
and Oregon last year, and that up to the middle of 
May not a bushel has been shipped from Dayton. 
The crop in Columbia county amounted to 3,000,000 
bushels in 1909. 
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ILLINOIS GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The legislation of the seventeenth annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, held 
at Decatur on June 7 and 8, was not considerable, 
and will be found to be covered by the resolutions; 
but it was a notable gathering in that the attend- 
ance was large enough to tax the city’s hotels to 
their utmost capacity and in that the formal ad- 
dresses were of a high order of merit and intrinsic 
value. The program, while not apparently for- 
midable, proved in the event to be long enough to 
censume four full sessions and still was interest- 
ing enough to hold the members to the end. 

No time was taken up with perfunctory opening 
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sjyeeches—it being assumed that the visitors were 
welcome in Decatur, which for the week was in- 
dustriously receiving strangers of various organiza- 
tions. President Montelius simply hammered to or- 
cer the audience in G. A. R. Hall and proceeded 
at once to business. The reading of the minutes of 
the meeting of a year previous being dispensed 
with, on motion of W. L. Shellabarger, Treasurer 
H. I. Baldwin read his annual report, showing re- 
ceipts of $8,272.48 and expenditures of $7,235.65, 
leaving $1,036.83 in bank to the Association’s credit. 

Gov. L. Y. Sherman’s telegram wes read announc- 
ing the death of his wife and his withdrawal from 
the program. 

On motion of H. H. Newell, the chair was au- 
thorized to appoint the special committees. 

The Secretary then read the following financial 
report, which he explained was his only report at 
this time, the activities of the year being covered 
by the President in his address, to be made later. 
The report, which was received and ordered filed, 
was as follows: 


Balance June ist, 1909, in hands of treasurer. $1,742.48 


RECEIPTS. 
Received dues from members........ $4,806.00 
Received fees from new members... 370.00 
Received fees from arbitration....... 150.00 


Received fees from advertising in the 


Seventeenth Annual Directory..... 1,204.00 6,530.00 


$8,272.48 


EXPENDITURES. 
Office. supplies:...ve ssh Besse eee $ 60.20 
POSTAL RY wie loisceace homcgie irate ec eee ane eee 259.68 
Stenorraphers’ <3..'..2 secession 473.50 
Telephone, telegraph and express.... 131.53 
Iexpense local divisions ............+. 93.34 
Printing account (2. nae oe ee 123.16 
Dues to National Association........ 373.00 
Assistant ‘Secretary: o.cawsnsciienaeaec 811.44 
Expense 16th Annual Convention..... 173.59 
Arbitration Board account .......... 35.32 
Officers’ ,»6xpense’ wow asve, aeiaeee eee 416.77 
Pent JOL OG CO. «os ate cwcerrsipieste vitae as mere 100.00 
Dalary Of. SeCretaryns gash saree 2,400.00 
Traveling expense, Secretary........ 900.87 
Retunded. arbitration v:an icant denies « 148.00 
National Council Commerce ......... 100.00 


Expense publishing Seventeenth An- 
nual Directory 


635.45 7,235.65 


Balance in Treasurer’s hands............. $1,036.83 


This report was followed by that of the finance 
committee acting as auditors, read by Victor 
Dewein, as follows: 


We, the finance committee acting as auditors, have 
this day examined the books and accounts of S. W.. 
Strong, secretary, of Pontiac, and H. I. Baldwin, 
treasurer, of Decatur, of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association, and beg leave to make the following 
report: 

We find that the books and accounts of both offi- 
cers are carefully and plainly kept; that receipts for 
all moneys paid to the secretary and remitted to the 
treasurer are on file in the secretary’s office and were 
exhibited to and examined by the committee. 

We find that all moneys remitted by the secretary 
to the treasurer and receipted for by him were duly 
entered in his books of account, and that no pay- 
ments were made by the treasurer except upon or- 
ders signed by the president and secretary; and the 
treasurer exhibited to the committee orders for all 
payments so drawn. 

We find that the balance on June 1, 1909, in the 
treasurer’s hands was $1,742.48, and that after all 
receipts were credited and all orders paid charged 
there remains the sum of $1,036.83 in the treasurer’s 
hands to the credit of the Association. 

We beg to commend the manner in which the 
books and accounts are kept, and recommend that 
the same system be continued. All payments made 
by members were duly credited to their accounts 
and the identical check forwarded to the treasurer, 
thus showing the member that his dues were sent 
directly to the treasury. 

We find that whenever a remittance is made to 
the treasurer by the secretary a duplicate of such 
report is sent to the president, and that statements 
are made of the business done by the secretary to 
the president each month. 

The committee had and examined copies of reports 
of remittances to the treasurer and copies of month- 
lv reports made to the president and approve of the 
method, to the end that the president is fully aware 
at all.times of the condition and extent of the finan- 
cial balance of the Association. 


The report was received and ordered filed. 

On motion of H. H. Newell all resolutions to be 
offered by members were directed to be referred 
to the committee on resolutions without reading, 
all to be filed with the committee during the day 
and before night. 

The chair announced the following committees: 

On Resolutions—H. A. Hilmer of Freeport, Edwin 
Beggs of Ashland, J. W. Radford of Chicago, W. L. 
Shallabarger of Decatur, R. C. Baldwin of Bloom- 
ington, N, A. Mansfield of Niantic and H. M. Wayne 
of Delavan. 

On Finance—F. L. Warner of Chenoa, Victor De- 
wein of Warrensburg and L. E. Slick of Blooming- 
ton. 

On Nominations—H. H. Newell, chairman, Chi- 


cago; J. W. Probasco of Bloomington, H. E. Selby | 


of Golden, Arthur Wood of Gibson City and James 
A. Connor of St. Louis. 

After the making of various announcements a 
recess was taken until 1:30 p. m. 


SECOND SESSION—JUNE 7. 

An hour late, as is the habit of conventions the 
world over, the second session was opened by Pres- 
ident Montelius with his annual address, as fol- 
lows: 


The Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association is at this 
time holding its seventeenth annual convention. 
That the organization fulfills the requirements for 
which it was created is shown by an increasing 
membership each year and an ever-growing interest 
on the part of the Grain Dealer in its welfare and 
support. 

Its object is well known to you all; and its 645 
members of country grain shippers, receivers, brok- 
ers and commission merchants, who represent eleven 
hundred grain shipping elevators in the state of 
I‘linois and nearly every terminal market east of 
the Mississippi, are an earnest; that the Associa- 
tion is a live, virile force, ever exerting its influence 
for the benefit and betterment of the grain trade. 
Few appreciate the wide scope of its usefulness and 
work, the different avenues through which its ef- 
forts are exerted. 

The Association extends a general supervision over 
every terminal market where its members do busi- 
ness; maintains a board of arbitration and a claims 
department; is a member of the National Industrial 
League, which League has to do with railroad rates 
and demurrage dues; and in every part where the 
interests of the grain trade are, there the officers 
of the Association exert their infiuence. 

The arbitration department in the past yea.’ has 
had 78 complaints filed and all have been satisfac- 
torily adjusted. The cost is only a fee to cover the 
necessary expense of the committee. What would 
have been the cost if these cases had been sued 
through the courts? It is needless to say it would 
have been thousands of doliars—possibly more than 
the entire gross cost of the Association for one year. 

The claims department, inaugurated January, 1910, 
has received from members 195 claims, of which 45 
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have been settled, 7 rejected and the balance pend- 
ing a settlement. There has been a definite ar- 
rangement made with three of the railroads of the 
state for the settlement of claims: The Chicago and 
Alton, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and the 
Wabash, as follows: First. There will be no claim 
filed with us for less than $3; second, on claims in 
excess of $3, where the record of handling seems per- 
fect, the members of your Associatzon will make the 
usual allowance; one-fourth of one per cent on corn 
and one-eighth of one per cent on wheat, oats and 
other small grain; third, where claims exceed $3 
and there is evidence of leakage, they will pay with- 
out the railroad company asking for the deduction. 
On this basis claims are being adjusted daily with 
these roads. I cannot too strongly urge the mem- 
bers to file their claims through the claims depart- 
ment, and to file a claim for every: loss of $3 or over. 
The secretary will furnish blanks if you will write 
to him for them. Every grain dealer in the state 
who can show what amount of grain was put into 
the car, in case of loss, can recover the value from 
the railroad. 

I am greatly pleased to announce that, beginning 
the first of this month (June), New Orleans dis- 
continued the practice of dockage on grain. Balti- 
more stopped docking March Ist last. Now there 
is not a market east of the Mississippi River where 
there is dockage. A ‘committee from the Associa- 
tion visited Baltimore and New Orleans last No- 
vember, urging and insisting upon the discontin- 
uance of dockage, and the result was entirely suc- 
cessful. 

In the matter of double’ weighing charges at Hast 
St. Louis, about which you have complained for 
some years, I can report that on February 8, 1910, a 
committee from your Association met a committee 
from the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis in a 
hearing before the Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission, in Springfield, asking that the Commis- 
sion withdraw from weighing at East St. Louis, as 
they did not weigh at any other place in the state, 
and thereby relieve the trade from the unnecessary 
double fee for weighing at that place. After a full 
and satisfactory hearing, the Commission took the 
question under advisement and have not yet made 
any decision upon the complaint. 

The nearly general adoption of the Uniform Grade 
Rules of the inspection by the markets has resulted 
in much satisfactory work to the trade, with few 
exceptions, where members of a market seemed for 
a time to be unable to agree, and which condition 
of disagreement caused dissatisfaction and also loss 
to the country, and which for a time caused some 
shippers to consider if Federal inspection should 
not be invoked. There is wide difference of opinion 
among the members as to the wisdom of Federal in- 
spection of interstate grain. Some wish it; others 
oppose it; but by far the greater number do not 
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know what would be the result; and, therefore, are 


slow to take sides in the matter. If the terminal 
markets of the country will see to it that there is 
fair and impartial inspection and weighing of grain, 
both of what is received at the market and also of 
what is shipped out of the market, the question will 
be solved and Federal aid not needed. On the other 
hand, if the markets of the country do not deal 
fairly by the shipper, then the only recourse for 
protection will necessarily be Federal control. 
There have been introduced into the Congress at 
cifferent times bills to prohibit dealing in futures 
of grain, cotton and other important agricultural 
products; and the exchanges have been criticised 
for their methods, it being charged that through 
their practices a spirit of gambling was fostered 
and encouraged throughout the country. Boards of 
trade have discouraged any such practice and re- 
cently by rule and otherwise have taken action to 
check and preclude such influences to be created 
from the boards’ action; and I cannot desist at this 
time to utter a word of warning in this respect. 
One line of business that is taken up by some of 
the members of the Board of Trade and which is 
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doing more to turn the public against future trading 
in grain and daming the board of trades is the 
establishing of private wire offices in the country 
towns. In order to make it pay, and I have my 
doubts if it does, they induce the farmers and young 
men working by the month to trade on the Board. 
We all have seen many a sad ending resulting from 
this line of business; and I would recommend that 
the boards of trade take some action to stop this 
line of business. The boards of trade must make 
good their promises to the public through the Con- 
gress, else the people will prohibit future dealings 
and much harm thereby be done to the grain trade, 
as I cannot see how a successful grain business can 
be conducted without the ability to hedge by the 
dealer. 4 

People do not understand the workings and prin- 
ciples of the boards of trade. Many cannot see the 
difference between the bucket-shop and the board of 
trade with the private wire office in the country 
towns. The article written by John C. F. Marrill, 
Vice-President, Board of Trade, Chicago, is the best 
and fullest explanation of the principles of the ex- 
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change that I have ever read. It should be cir- 
culated in every city and town in the farming coun- 
try, so that the people may read for what the Board 
of Trade stands. 

There are at this time, and have been for the past 
year, most of the time, very friendly relations ex- 
isting between the country shippers of Illinois and 
dealers in the terminal markets. I think all or very 
nearly all of the markets, where the members of 
this Association do business, were visited at some 
time during the year by a committee from this or- 
ganization, and I am quite assured in my own mind 
that such visits result in harmony and great ben- 
efit to the trade generally in fostering a fraternal 
feeling and spirit between dealers in the same trade 
through different lines, which induce square deal- 
ing one with another. 

-Last February there was great complaint among 
the shippers relative to the moisture test as applied 
to corn and the resultant discounts for corn which 
off-graded; and a meeting was called before the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission. in Chicago on 
February 24, last, at which meeting, and a ‘subse- 
quent joint meeting of a committee from this Asso- 
ciation and the grain committee of the Board of 
Trade, the whole matter was most thoroughly dis- 
cussed and debated. As no final agreement was ar- 
rived at, the entire matter was left with the Rail- 

- road and Warehouse Commission for their subse- 
quent consideration. 

Grain should be sold on its merits, and I am in 
favor of moisture test when it can be taken ac- 
curately; but the way it was taken in some markets 
this winter is unjust and should not be allowed. 
Three tests were taken on some cars, out of the 
same sample, with a variation of 1.40 to 1.60%. 
Any fair-minded man that knows anything about 
eorn can guess that near as to the moisture. Hither 
educate the men better, who operate these machines, 
or give us a machine that there can be no mistake 
in getting the moisture. The matter of buying corn 
with relation to moisture therein is most important, 
and Hon. J. H. Shanahan of Washington, D. C., has 
been asked to address the convention upon that 
subject. There is no better posted individual upon 
this question; and I earnestly urge every dealer to 
give careful attention to the discussion at this time. 

Your attention is called to the work of crop experi- 
ment as conducted by the state University. The 
secretary of this Association is, and has been for a 
number of years, a member of the crops experiment 
committee of the advisory board of the College of 
Agriculture of the state University. This is a work 
in which every grain dealer of Illinois is personally 
and particularly and greatly interested. Dr. Hop- 
kins of the University will address you during the 
convention upon this subject. 

The trade was greatly hampered and inconveni- 
enced and suffered great losses during the past win- 
ter, on account of inadequate service by the rail- 
roads, both in furnishing cars and in the delivering 
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of cars to market. The matter should be thoroughly 
discussed by the members and action taken by reso- 
Jution or otherwise to the end that the carriers of 
the state be advised of the condition of the trade 
last winter in the hope that more care be taken by 
the carriers during the summer to prepare for the 
winter movement. The Association has repeatedly 
urged upon the carriers the adoption of steel cars 
for the handling of grain, and some manufacturers, 
I am informed have built, or are building, steel 
grain cars. The resolution should again be pressed 
by the Association. 

The crop reports given out by our secretary of the 
growing crop and the amount of the different grains 
back in the hands of the producer is very valuable 
information to the grain trade. These reports are 
made up from the information he gets of the grain 
dealers and from his travels over the state himself. 
When he writes you for any information I urge you 
to respond to his eall. 

A committee from this Association attended the 
shippers’ conference May 17 last, to lend a helping 
hand in the fight against the proposed increased 
rate of freight. 'The proposed increase did not affect 
the grain trade directly, but we felt that should the 
railroads be successful in this step, the grain rate 
would be the next movement for an increase. It 
took the united force of the shipping associations 
to meet with the success that was met in this case. 

The National Industrial Traffic League deserves a 
great deal of credit for the work they have done 
the past year. It is through their effort that Bill 
H. R. 25335, relating to the order bill of lading, was 
introduced in Congress. Some resolution should be 
passed in this convention recommending the pas- 
sage of this bill at this session and sent to the mem- 
bers of Congress in both branches, urging them to 
vote in favor of the same. 

I trust that I have been able to make clear, in 
some measure at least, the purpose of our organi- 
zation; and I will say in conclusion that we are be- 
ing confronted by conditions such as we have never 
encountered before. I quote from a business man 
of National reputation, who took occasion to make 
this statement: ‘“‘At the end of the third bumper 
crop, the world‘s products are bringing higher prices 
that were ever known before.” The grain growers 
of the United States must feed the armies, the 
navies and the mines of the world. The hands em- 
ployed in all industries in every clime are be koning 
to us for bread. We ask at the hands of our Gov- 
ernment a plan of reciprocity that will open to us 
the markets of the world in a way that will furnish 
a square deal to all. We are ready to cherish and 
fester all special efforts looking toward improved 
methods of agriculture. We should not only con- 
serve the fertility of our rich prairies, but by im- 
proved methods we must increase the yield in order 
to supply the growing demand. After our crops are 
raised, we demand the widest and freest oppor- 
tunity to make legitimate sales to all who may wish 
to buy. 

In short, our Association is willing to assist in all 
industrial enterprises that are operated along the 
avenues of honesty and square dealing, having for 
their purpose the upbuilding of the interests of our 
homes, our State and our Nation. 


The second session was somewhat disarranged by 
the absence of Gov. Sherman, who had intended to 
make an address on “The Progressive Law of Com- 
binations;” and some of the speakers due at the fol- 
lowing morning session were called on. 

CONTRACTS AND TRADE RULES. 

Cc. C. Miles of Peoria thereupon made an in- 
formal talk on “Carefulness in- Making and Confirm- 
ing Contracts.” Grain merchants operating at the 
terminal markets perhaps best appreciate the ne- 
cessity of carefulness; for the gpeaker’s own expe- 
rience as a receiver and as a member of arbitration 
committees had taught him that there is an unfor- 
tunate lack of carefulness both in the making and 
in the confirming of contracts. Each party to every 
contract ought to execute a written statement of the 
terms of the contract at the time one is entered 
into. Yet shippers rarely confirm contracts; and 
when a controversy arises very little really can be 
ascertained of the true intention of the parties. 

Confirmations are the more necessary because the 
rules of terminal markets are far from uniform. 
The actual time of delivery, even when the number 
of days allowed is definitely named, is quite uncer- 
tain, since, say in a ten-day contract, some mar- 
kets count Sundays and holidays and some do not; 
some include the day the contract is made and 
some do not, and so on. So every dealer, to act 
intelligently and in a business-like way, must know 
what are the rules in every market to which he has 
contracted to ship grain; and as the rules are dif- 
ferent in some respects in nearly every market in 
the country, exact knowledge of the rules is by 
no means easy. The differences may not be very 
great but they vary enough to “fuss” the parties. 

Then, there are the variations of the rule in re- 
gard to settlement of differences—the surplus or 
the shortage. One market may apply all surplusage, 
or the reverse, and settle on the basis of the con- 
tract status at its completion; others settle when 
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the grain is weighed; others settle on the basis 
of the price bid; others use the value of the grain 
on the day it is weighed, and so on. 

These things, “and then some,” the shippers ought 
to understand perfectly; but few do. What is the 
remedy for this chaos of rules? 

Mr. Miles thinks the Trade Rules of the National 
Association are so clear that there need be no dis: 
agreements over contracts made to conform thereto; 
and as a remedy for the uncertainties referred to, 
he thought the grain tradé should demand the use 
cx those Rules by all terminal market trade organ- 
izations or exchanges. The present system is bad, 
since it rather invites misunderstandings. The 
rules, or contract conditions, should be everywhere 
the same—uniform like the Grade Rules. Were 
the Trade Rules in force everywhere in the country 
the same, the number of misunderstandings would 
be reduced to a minimum. 

W. L. Shellabarger approved the use of the Trade 
Rules but thought they needed revision—as they 
new stand, they protect the receiver and the shipper 
in about the proportion of 4 to 1. The rules should 
be uniform and within the comprehension of all; 
but the National Trade Rules should be revised in 
the interests of the shipper. As to the present 
chaos, he believed not a single shipper present could 
state accurately what are the rules in half a dozen 
different markets. 

A. @. Tyng of Peoria, president of the National 
Association, said the trade is using the National 
Trade Rules to some extent. If Illinois wants those 
Rules revised, this Association should recommend 
the changes desired to the National body at the Chi- 
cago meeting in October. 

The subject was dropped on the reading of a reso- 
lution on the Rules, referred to the resolutions 
committee and subsequently adoyted by the conven- 
tion. [See resolutions es adopted, below.] 


LOSS FROM DELAYS IN TRANSIT. 


E. M. Wayne spoke informally on “Filing Claims 
for Grain Delayed in Transit.” Mr. Wayne com- 
pared the practice of railroads in their treatment 
of claims for losses on grain and live stock. If live 
stock is delayed in transit and arrives on a falling 
market, the roads make no objection to paying the 
loss the shipper has thereby suffered. Now, grain 
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also is subject to arrival after delay on a falling 
market; and therefore it occurred to the speaker 
that there should be a rule or law requiring the car- 
rier to move grain as fast at least as a certain speci- 
fied minimum number of miles per day; and if grain 
is not so rapidly moved and loss results from. the 
delay, the grain shipper should be reimbursed for 
that loss. Why should not live stock and grain 
stand on the same footing in this respect? This view 
of the subject Mr. Wayne confessed was new to him. 

C. H. Feltman of Peoria said the railways classify 
live stock as perishable freight, but grain is not so 
considered; and the status of claims for loss by de- 
lay in transit is modified in consequence. He did 
not know of any law in Illinois requiring cars to be 
moved a given minimum number of miles each day. 

Secretary Strong said the Association's claim de- 
partment has collected for a loss caused by delay; if 
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it can be clearly shown that the loss resulted from 
the carrier’s negligence, the claim will be paid— 
there is no doubt of it. 

CG. A. Legg of the Chicago Board of Trade’s legal 
department said the law says in substance that 
grain shall be moved with “reasonable” dispatch; 
and what is “reasonable”? depends somewhat on cir- 
cumstances. The Commerce Commission has found 
that freight cars are not moved on an average over 
thirteen miles per day, 
taken up the matter in the hope that a standard re- 
quirement may be made by law. 

Geo. W. Cole finds that claims resulting from de- 
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lays in transit are not paid on grain. He had a case 
where a car was delayed ten days by a broken axle, 
but his loss caused by that delay was not made good, 
although the proofs were absolute. In another case 
the loss on one of two cars shipped on the same 
B/L, delayed for repairs, was 14c a bushel, but it 
was not paid. Nevertheless Mr. Cole was willing to 
concede to the carriers a desire on general princi- 
ples to handle their cars as quickly as possible. 
However, this question of loss by delay should be 
kept in the foreground. 

An Auburn member said he had had a loss by 
four days’ delay, the price having declined mean- 
while. The claim was ignored until he gave his at- 
torney directions to sue, then it was promptly paid. 
In another case the agent mis-routed a consign- 
ment, causing an overcharge of $20 in the freight 
bill; this clam will be paid soon, after a delay of 
about a year. 

Mr. Shellabarger credited the carriers with a dis- 
position to pay claims for which they are legally 
liable; but they will “sidestep” when they can; and, 
besides, many claims filed are essentially spurious. 
Shippers who suffer from delay should ‘‘keep tab” 
on the time it takes to move grain between certain 
points in which they are interested, which would 
enable them to establish a claim for delay when 
delay has occurred; for when loss by delay is clearly 
established the carrier will pay. 


APROPOS THE STATE CROP REPORT. 

P. S. Goodman of Chicago introduced the follow- 
ing paper by a brief allusion.to the apparent dis- 
crepancies between the reports of the State Board 
of Agriculture and the Department of Agriculture. 
The paper is Mr. Goodman’s explanation for that 


unfortunate condition, He said: 


and the Commission has’ 
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The inspiration to the establishment of crop re- 
porting by the State Board of Agriculture in Illi- 
nois was a desire to benefit the farming community 
and advance the material interests of the state. It 
may have at one time served this purpose, but for 
many years past it has outlived its usefulness. If 
once a benefit, it is now an injury to the state, or 
the people who accept its statistics of production. 
The service is based on the theory that township 
assessors are diligent and thorough in their work; 
and that the farmers correctly report their crops. 
The assessors are directed by a mechanical, not a 
moral, sense; they turn in the schedules without 
notation, and accept them without remonstrance. 
The schedules are not respected by either the as- 
sessors or the assessed, and the compilation of them 
at Springfield is not respected by the people who 
are supposed to profit by them. 

The Illinois acreage reports are worthless; and I 
say this without intending to reflect upon Mr. Dick- 
irson, the secretary of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, or the hundreds of excellent gentlemen who re- 
port to him from their sections. In fact, the only 
valuable service the reporting department furnishes 
is the monthly condition percentages which originate 
with the local correspondents. If Mr. Dickirson had 
his way; if he was permited to rely solely upon his 
correspondents, the Illinois service would be the best 
in the country. The fault in our crop service is tak- 
ing the returns of the assessors on acreage and 
yields. Under this system, Illinois has been declin- 
ing in reported acreage of all her products. The 
crop reporting bureau of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington has been increasing the acre- 
age. The service of the national Government is not 
accurate, but it is accepted the world over as of- 
ficial. Its acreage is corrected on the decennial cen- 
sus, and in the interim fluctuates on. the average 
estimates of observers as to increased or decreased 
acreage of each reported crop from the previous 
year. The actual returns of assessors by the states, 
if reliable and conscientiously made, permits of in- 
terim adjustments by the Washington bureau, 
though I regret to say that tardy recognition of the 
able service of the Kansas department was made by 
the Washington people. In Illinois many corre- 
spondents report for both institutions, and we know 
that they would build up a good service for the state 
if the annual returns of the assessors were not 
counteracting their work. 

It is only by comparison that we see the gross in- 
justice of our state system. In the census year of 
1899. the state reported, 1.214,000 acres in wheat; the 
Agricultural Bureau 50,000 acres more; the census 
returned 612,000 acres more than the state. In 1902, 
the Washington authorities revised the acreage in 
accordance with the census returns; the state re- 
ports were lifted to a like level that year. Since 
1902, the state wheat acreage declined 675,000; the 
bureau’s acreage steadily increased. The state re- 
ported 1.175.000 acres seeded to wheat last fall, the 
bureau 2,300,000 acres, or twice as much. 

In 1899, the state corn acreage was 6,941.000; the 
Bureau was 75,000 less; the census returned 10,266,000 
acres. The Bureau’s adjustment in 1902 was 600,000 
acres less than the census; the state. that year. 1.- 
500,000 less. Last year, the state returned 7,289,000 
acres in corn, and the Bureau 10,300,000, a difference 
of 45 per cent, the Government yield being 104,000,000 
bushels more. 4 

In the census year, the state showed 3,653,000 acres 
of oats; the Bureau 650,000 less: the census returned 
925.000 more than the state. 
with 2,760.000 acres was 1.580,000 under the Bureau. 

Measuring the production of Illinois agricultural 
operations by our state reports, we have reached the 
condition of the New England States. Our assess- 
ment system has branded us with the mark of de- 
cadency; it has dimmed the glory of our productiv- 
ity, and in it we. read the story of abandoned farm 
lands. It is fortunate that we have the Washington 
Bureau to contradict our assessment returns. Our 
soil retains its esreat fertilitv; there are no aban- 
doned acres; and, in the facts. on the face of the 
state renorts we read of the inefficiency of the asses- 
sors and the perversity of the assessed. 

If the losses were confined to the grain products 
of the state, we mieht assume that increasing ponu- 
lation had changed the character of our farmine: 
that truck gardening. dairving, cattle raising had 
displaced the grains: but the assessor’s returns de- 
har us from such assumntion. Through the entire 
list of farm nroducts. we find the same decline. We 
have lost a fifth of the hay acreage in ten vesrs: 
the same in potatoes: we raise but 20 per cent broom 
eorn, but here the carpet sweeper and air eleaner 
have helned the assessor to knock off acreage. We 
raise but one-third the sorgum: probablv glucose 
has run the old sweetening out of the kitchen. and 
sweetened the bitterness of the assessor’s declining 
returns. Our nasture lands contracted 20 per cent. 
Our orchards have almost passed away. and there 
may be more blame attached to a series of unsea- 
scnahble weather than to the failure to enter on 
schedules. Fortunately. we have doubled the turnip 
aereage and held our own in castor beans. 

The total acreage renorted. by the state last vear 
wag 17.200,000. a loss of 2.360,000. or 17 per cent since 
1289. The national Bureau. on grains. hay and po- 
tato acreage, gave an increase of 6,291,000, or 46 per 
cent in the same neriod. Jf we take the vroducts 
measured bv hushels. on which both the state and 
the national Government renort. we find the state 
lest 6 ner cent tin acreage, 9 per -ent in yield. and 
gained && ner cent in value of products since 1899. 

The Bureau at Washington. on the same nroducts, 
inecresee 43 per cent in acreage. 40 ner cent in yield. 
pnd 176 per eent, or twice as much. in valuation. 
Roth denartments valued the grain and notato out- 
put of the state around $108.000.000 in 1899; last year 
the state’s valuation was $202,000,000; the Govern- 
ment’s valuation, $296,000,000. : 

Examining the returns on the taxable products of 
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the Illinois farmer, we cannot resist the conclusion 
that he is as adept in tax dodging as the ‘‘promi- 
nent citizen’’ and “remorseless corporation.” The 
number of farm animals in 1899 was returned by the 
assessors at 6,950,000 head; last year at 5,090,000 head, 
a loss of 27 per cent. The national Bureau, report- 
ing 6,444,000 in 1899, had increased to 8,448,000, or 33 
per cent, the total being 65 per cent greater than 
the state figures. The assessors lost 70,000 milch 
cows in ten years; the Government reports increased 
the number 400,000. The state acknowledges to 60,- 
000 more horses than ten years previous, thus dis- 
playing man’s affection for his noblest servant 
among the brutes, but the reporters for Washington 
say we have 670,000 more, and I guess they are 
nearer right. 

If we keep on with this wretched state system of 
crop reporting, there will be nothing left to report 
about at all, in a few years,—in the tax schedules. 
The Serretary of the State Board is now planning to 
get actual results, and he should be supported by 
the members of the Board, even to the extent of 
throwing out the assessment returns, if they cannot 
be improved upon. The theory of our crop returns 
is a good one, but the trouble is the searching char- 
acter of the schedules. Some economist, who had a 
curiosity to know what a farmer made. drew up the 
assessment law. In addition to acreage, yield and 
prices of products, our farmers are asked to give 
the cost of production, the net profits or losses on 
forty farm products. To comply honestly with the 
assessment, an Illinois farmer would have to open a 
set of books on every field he owned, or every kind 
of stuff he raised. He knows, at the end of the year, 
what he made on his farm, and, like a good Ameri- 
can citizen, he resents telling the assessor or any 


one else; and when it comes to filling out the farm ~ 


schedule, with its impudent questions that he can- 
not answer in detail, he simply makes a pretense of 
doing it. His objection to revealing the details of 
his farm business is the same objection that people, 
with any reasonable or important income, have to 
an income tax; that corporations have to the present 
national law. It is not the tax, it is the prying into 
yersonal affairs that is objectionable. Until our own 
schedules enumerate all of the automobiles, car- 
riages, gold watches, pianos and sewing machines, 
we have no right to complain at Illinois farmers for 
not enumerating all their farm animals. 

The farmer will report his acreage, yield and 
prices of grains and produce, if the inquiries are re- 
stricted to those items. He will take as much pride 
in exploiting the wonderful ‘productiveness of his 
state as the farmers of Ohio, Iowa, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, South Dakota and North 
Dakota, the states in which we find crop returns 
with the appearance of accuracy. It is an injustice 
and a shame to make a repugnant farm schedule 
the basis of a crop reporting service. Make a rea- 
sonable request of the farmer as to his crops. This 
feature of the law can be changed, we could possibly 
not change the animal schedules, as that falls under 
the personal taxation law. I believe a little effort 
on the part of the directors of this Association 
would bring about the needed reform in Illinois crop 
reporting, as the initiative has already been taken 
by the State Board of Agriculture through its able 
secretary. 


Mr. Goodman added that Secretary Dickirson is 
anxious to do something to correct this condition of 
things; and he recommended the passage of a reso- 
lution that would hold up the Secretary’s hands be- 
fore the legislature. [See resolutions below as 
adopted. ] 

S. S. TANNER RETURNS. 

S. S. Tanner of Minier was introduced to the 

convention as a man who was once one of the main- 
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stays of the Association. Mr. Tanner is no longer 
a member of the grain trade, and, therefore, as he 
said, when he came to speak, he could not, he re- 
gretted, say “Fellow grain dealers’; but as a for- 
mer member for many years and as a former presi- 
dent, he recalled some of the ancient history of the 
Association and named, with feeling regret that 
they were gone, many of the men who once directed 
its affairs. He wondered if they could look down 
upon their successors assembled here’ in old G. A. R. 
Hall and remember that in their days as now there 
was no more sociable people on earth than the grain 
dealers. 

In those early days, back in the ’80s and early 
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90s, the great problems were to make the railroads 
furnish grain doors and to get competitors to treat 
each other like human beings if not as gentlemen. 
All over the state it was the rule—the duty—of 
grain men to kill their competitors. In 1887 came 
the first arbitration between grain dealers, and in 


course of time harmony among them became the, 


rule; but it took years to bring about the happy re- 
lationship. In those old days, too, the farmers were 
more dependent on grain dealers than now, and 
there were no “co-operators’”; but as soon as the 
farmer became to a degree independent and wealthy, 
he forgot all those earlier benefits, forgot his old 
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friends in the grain office, and began calling them 
“robbers.” It is some slight satisfaction to know 
that since the farmers went into the co-operative 
grain companies they have found out that the deal- 
ers have not been robbing them—that it takes money 
to operate even co-operative elevators. 

Mr. Tanner remembered also that there were re- 
ceivers, too, who were the friends of the country 
shipper—some who all but went broke carrying 
their clients in the country in time of trouble—as 
the country man did carrying the farmers. He said 
ke is now a “has-been” in the grain trade; but he 
could not forget that in the twenty years he was in 
the trade he made many friends in all markets 
whose friendship is still dear. 

President Montelius said, when Mr. Tanner had 
concluded with one of his inimitable stories, that 
le wished others of the “old war horses” of the 
Association were present to talk; and expressed the 
thanks of the Association to Mr. Tanner for his 
presence. 

The session was then adjourned. 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 

The morning session of the second day was 
opened by the address of John D. Shanahan, tech- 
nologist in charge of grain standardization work 
of the U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry. His theme 
was “Market Values and Discounts on Corn.” Mr. 
Shanahan said the paper was inspired by the com- 
plaints made by this Association to the Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission of the apparently ex- 
cessive discounts taken by receivers of corn at Chi- 
cago during the past winter. “You may not all 
agree with me,” he said “but as I look at it, the 
country shipper has been paying too much for his 
‘whistle’-—that is, for corn of this crop,” [The pa- 
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per will be found in full in other columns of this 
number. | 

In reply to a question, Mr. Shanahan said the 
charge for drying is that made at Baltimore, which 
is confessedly too low; but that market has been 
using the drier to attract corn that way. How- 
ever, the charge has paid the expense of the drier 
there. Usually corn is not dried there unless it 
arrives out of condition, and the condition of dried 
corn is such that the tendency after drying is to 
get out of condition more quickly than if not dried. 


APROPOS THE DRIER. 


Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, of the standardization labora- 

tory and inventor of the moisture tester, was pres- 
ent and answered certain questions asked by Mr. 
fontelius as to the discrepancy between the per- 
centage of moisture taken out of corn and the loss 
of weight of the grain by the process. This one is 
answered in detail in B. P. I. Circular 32, issued 
July 6, 1909, and reprinted in full with tables in 
these columns in_the August number, 1909. 

Dr. Duvel, as to the moisture tester, said there 
should be no great variation in its work. It is an 
accurate tester, and for all purposes is the most ac- 
curate that can be referred to. It will test closer 
than any other apparatus used in any chemical lab- 
oratory or any system of testing that uses ground 
erain, or meat, except, perhaps, in the case of grain 
with very low moisture content. This has been 
amply demonstrated by the work of the laboratory 
of the Corn Products Company. 

Mr. Shellabarger—‘But will the tables in Mr. 
Shanahan’s paper enable shippers to arrive at the 
proportion of discount a shipper should stand when 
his corn tests a fraction of 1 per cent in excess of 
the, say, 19 per cent allowed in No. 3 Corn?” 

Mr. Shanahan—‘They can be used as a basis; but 
the market conditions at the time, in the lest analy- 
sis, will of course determine the discount actually 
taken.” 

In reply to the assertion that in Chicago last win- 
ter there were many variations in the tests of the 
same samples of corn, Dr. Duvel said that when 
the variations were marked they were probably due 
to improper use of the tester. It must be used care- 
fully and honestly, since the machine can be put 
out of condition by trivial carelessness or it can 
very easily be manipulated to give false results. 
For example: 

(1) The weighing of a sample must be abso- 
lutely accurate and the scale must be kept in per- 
fect condition. 

(2) The position of the thermometer in the oil 
flask must be exact and the adjustment accurate. 
The heat should be turned off at exactly 194°—no 
more, no less, or inaccuracy will result. 

(3) The thermometer itself must be a reliable 
one, and even the best sometimes get out of order 
by careless usage. 

(4) The machine itself must be bought only of 
the most reliable makers. The department has 
knowledge of machines rejected by its agents be- 
ing afterwards sold to dealers who relied on the 
good faith of the makers to deliver only the best 
tester. 

(5) The wire. gauge between the gas flame and 
the tester flask must be intact. It is there for a 
purpose, and when it is burned out, or defective, 
accurate results cannot be obtained. The flask 
must be at %-in. above the gauge. 

(6) The flasks must be taken care of. Some 
moisture will adhere to the flask. This is accounted 
for in the adjustments of the machine; but the first 
test in a new flask should not be used as reliable, 
nor should old flasks be left open to dry out. 

(7) Samples are not always properly taken or 
prepared for testing. 

- (8) Use 150 c. c. of oil; not 100 c. c. or any other 
quantity. 

At the conclusion of the discussion Mr. Montelius 
said the discussion had demonstrated that the IIlli- 
nois dealers last winter did have a case when they 
complained of .excessive discounts and variations 
in the moisture tests on which they were founded. 
The dealers believe in the moisture test; but they 
want it accurately made. 

Senator Berry of the Railroad and Warehouse 
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- Commission asked if in fixing the grade any degree 


cf “elasticity” should be allowed in the moisture 
content. ; 

Dr. Duvel said “elasticity” in such a case would 
mean only adding more moisture to the percentage 
allowed; it would be a change of the rule. 

Inspector Culver of Toleda said that in four years’ 
work with it, he had never been able to ‘‘beat’’ the 
tester. The moisture contents fixed by the Uniform 
Grade Rules are the results of over 12,000 tests of 
corn in all markets except New York; and if any 
“elasticity” is now permitted, it would simply take 
the grain out of the jurisdiction of the rule and give 
it over to the mercies of the inspector. 

THE LANDLORD’S LIEN. 

John Montgomery of- Decatur spoke upon. the 
landlord’s lien. The form of the subject, as ex- 
pressed by the program, presupposed a change in 
the law; but Mr. Montgomery does not expect that 
any will be made—rather, the tendency is to multi- 
ply liens for unpaid debts or services. The law is 
to be found in Hurd’s Statutes, Ch. 80, Par.- 31. 
Vhe decisions all go tq the point that the grain 
dealer must exercise business-like, or “reasonable,” 
care to ascertain whether the seller of grain is or 
is not a tenant and whether or not he has paid his 
rent, or is selling his own grain upon which there 
can be a lien. But if a dealer acts in good faith, 
not knowing that the party is a tenant or unlaw- 
fully selling grain from a rented farm, he is not 
liable under the law. 

Another point of the law is that all the grain 
raised is liable for the rent. So if a dealer buys, 
say, oats of a tenant before the rent is due and the 
rent subsequently. is not paid, he is liable to the 
landlord. 

One point of the law is obnoxious, unfair and 
unreasonable. The law says that the purchaser of 
the grain is liable in damages to the landlord if the 
tenant fails to “faithfully perform all the terms of 
the lease’’—such as distribution of manure over the 
land, and other specific terms of the tenancy. The 
wording of the law is such that any breach by the 
tenant of the terms of the lease would make the 
buyer of the grain liable. This-is unreasonable; 
and in this respect the law should be changed; the 
landlord himself should see that such like covenants 
of the lease are carried out. Perhaps, too, the law 
might be modified so that lessors should be required 
to file with county recorders (or circuit clerks) ab- 
stracts of all farm leases, as notice to grain buyers. 
Such abstracts cught not to cost over 25c. at the 
most to record, and clerks could then supply copies 
to dealers at a merely nominal sum, 


RELATIONS OF DEALERS AND FARMERS, 


Geo. W. Cole of Bushnell spoke upon the “Rela- 
tions of the Grain Dealer and the Farmer.” Mr. 
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Cole was a little inclined to be pessimistic. Farmers 
soon forget that dealers are fellow citizens, as hon- 
est as other men and as considerate; but he thinks 
the farmer of the new school will be different. He 
will be more a man of the world—in closer touch 
with the real business of the world; and he will 
know that he can always get what he may right- 
fully demand, 

The right relations of farmers and dealers will 
come with the abolition of practices and habits that 
in the past have tended to widen the breach between 
them. It is easy for dealers to let their business 
get into a rut; and they must keep out of ruts. They 
must, for example, get rid of verbal contracts and 
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insist on written ones. “I make contracts in dupli- 
cate form,” he said, “giving a copy to the seller. I 
still have some old customers of the old school of 
farmers, who refuse to sign, but I make out the 
contract, giving them a copy, which holds them just 
the same; also in buying over the telephone, we 
state at the time that we will send them a contract 
by mail, which we do. 

“Next to, and almost as important as, contracts 
is the issuing of scale tickets for each load of grain 
when received. It is easy to make an error in re- 
cording a load of grain; and the ticket is not only a 
protection to the seller but it places the burden of 
proof upon the farmer; and while it is almost a 
perfect check on the weights, what is highly impor- 
tant is that it gives the farmer confidence in the 
dealer that slip-shod methods would never obtain. 

“Free storage is another stumbling block in the 
way of successful business. We are not public 
warehouse men. We cannot hold farmers’ grain in 
our houses indefinitely. We are compelled to ship 
it out and then speculate ourselves with others’ 
property. 

“For the last year in our territory, we have been 
charging “4c. per bushel for each half month for 
grain in store, commencing the day it is put in. 
We thought this would discourage the farmer from 
storing, but in fact we have had a iarger amount in 
store during the past year than we have had for 
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a dirty, dingy, moth-eaten store, or in one that is 
gotten up in an attractive and inviting shape?” 
Mr. Cole believes in helping the farmer to good 
seed, in inspiring him to better methods of farming, 
and in cultivating the same personal relations with 
him that men do with their immediate neighbors. 
The farmer of today is as intelligent, as informed, 
as cultured and well-read as the run of other men— 
why not then treat him as you do other men, so- 
cially and otherwise? As Charles Lamb says, “You 
can’t hate a man when you know him,’ and we 
may add when you treat him fairly and frankly he 
will respond to the treatment as other men do. “In 
regard to the cost of handling grain, have you ever 
taken this closely under consideration?’ asked Mr. 
Cole. “If you haven’t, when you go back home, 
find out how many bushels of grain you have han- 
died during the past twelve months; add up your 


_expenses of all kinds for the same period; and in- 


clude in your expenses interest on the investment 
in plant at a fair value, insurance on elevator and 
grain, repairs, expense for help, and a fair com- 
rensation for your own time; also, include in your 
expenses the actual cost of shortage and shrinkage. 
Then divide this total by the total number of bush- 
els of all kinds of grain handled. I will guarantee 
if you have not already done this, you will receive a 
shock, and you will wonder how ‘in the Sam Hill’ 
you have been making a penny out of your busi- 
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years. Our local organization has practically de- 
cided to raise the price to 1c. per month, commenc- 
ing with new grain this season; and we hope that 
we will not get any at that price. 

“Advancing money on grain is a custom that is 
dying out, but still is practiced in some localities. 
It is a bad practice that should be eliminated. 

“Making and breaking prices is still another thing 
that should be given earnest attention. The dealer 
who makes one price to one man and a different 
price to another within a short time will never 
gain the confidence of the farmer. Have one price 
and stick to it. If you are in doubt when the 
market has declined badly, if necessary, explain to 
the farmer that you will. have to wait until the 
close of the market before you can intelligently bid 
on his grain. 

“A blackboard for prices has been advocated, but 
T for one do not approve of this plan. Buying grain 
is in the same class as salesmanship; tags will not 
sell goods, neither will blackboard prices buy grain. 
Make your prices on.a fair, honest, livable margin 
and prove to your patrons that prices are right by 
sticking to them. 

“Your business Cffice, its condition and appearance, 
has a great deal to do with your successful buying 
ot grain. You may not believe this, but it is true. 
As in any other business, a customer appreciates a 
commodious, clean and neat-appearing office, and 
the prosperous, auto-riding and independent farmer 
of today will discriminate against a dark, dirty and 
dingy office. An attractive and up-to-date office 
impresses the farmer that you are up-to-date in 
prices, grades and knowledge of your business. Put 
it up to yourself—where do you prefer to trade—in 
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ness. When your farmer friend tells you that you 
are charging him too much for handling his grain, 
show him this statement. He will readily see 
whether you are charging him too much or not. 

“Tt is very possible that you may think I am ad- 
vising too much publicity for your business. This 
may be true. Most communities will not need such 
drastic measures. I only want to suggest to you a 
way to get down to the ground with the farmer. I 
want to set you to thinking. 

“This is an era of organization,’ concluded Mr. 
Cole. ‘We find it in all lines of business; and 
farmers’ elevators are springing up all over the 
country. If we want to protect ourselves and our 
business, we must meet fire with fire. We must 
not only maintain our state and national organiza- 
tions but we must be neighborly and friendly, form 
local organizations and meet frequently and regu- 
larly to discuss local matters pertaining to our 
business, The days of large margins in grain have 
gone by. We are not entitled to unreasonable prof- 
iis; and if we organize and run our business on a 
purely business basis, using our brains as well as 
our muscles, we can stay in business and receive 
lucrative profits. The country dealer is a legitimate 
middle man. He is the farmers’ angel, so to speak; 
but the minute the farmer can see that it will pay 
him to clip his angel’s wings and handle his own 
grain through his own elevator, off goes the wings. 
Jt is human nature—you would-do it yourself. So 
be prepared. ‘ 

“The farmer will not want to go into the grain 
business unless he thinks he is forced to do so to 
rrotect himself. His business is farming. He real- 
izes he cannot handle his own grain for his own 
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benefit in competition with the dealer who is a com- 
petent business man, who understands his business 
and understands his duty to the farmer and the 
community. It is the duty. of the grain dealer to 
pay the farmer every penny his grain is worth, 
less a fair profit to himself, and it is also his duty 


to the community at large to bring in the most 


money possible for its current crop. 

“Prove to the farmer that you are equipped, men- 
tally and physically, to look after the marketing of 
his grain intelligently and to his advantage; that 
ke will receive a square deal, and you will have no 
trouble with him and no fear of him as a competi- 
tor. But there must be equity between yourselves, 
you must know each other, know the needs of each 
cther and work together for your mutual interests 
in order that the relations between the grain dealer 
and the farmer will be pleasant and profitable 
cnes.” 

After some announcements, the session was ad- 
journed to 2:30 p. m. 


FINAL SESSION OF THE CONVENTION. 

The stars of the final session of the convention 
were Senator Orville F. Berry of Carthage, chair- 
man of the Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 
who spoke on the duties and needs of that body, 
and Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins of Urbana, who spoke on 
the “Grain Dealer’s Responsibility for Soil Improve- 
ment.” Both papers were very long, precluding 
anything but brief mention here, able and most yal- 
uable as both were. 

Commisisoner Berry referred briefiy to the his- 
tory of the Commission, citing the law that created 
it and referring to some of the work it has done in 
the past. The law in its time was considered a 
radical one. It was the first of its kind in this 
country, and it was strongly opposed by the railway 
and corporate interests. The next step, the regula- 
tion of the public grain elevator of Chicago, was a 
national one, growing out of the abuses practiced by 
the warehouse men and the impossibility of wiping 
out these abuses in any other way than by placing 
the elevators under state control. 

The first ~rosecutions under the law were for 
discriminations by the railways on rates—feavorit- 
ism by the C. & A. to lumbermen; and the right of 
the state to control the carriers was then established 
for all time. As the railway system of the state 
has expanded from 6,000 miles in 1872 to 23,455 in 
1910, the responsibilities of the Commission and 
work before it has grown in proportion, So, too, has 
the grain business of Chicago. In 1870 Chicago in- 
spected 50,000,000 bu. of grain; in 1909, 223,238,372 
bu. were inspected; the total out inspeection in 1909 
having been 118,193,160 bu., or 351,431,522 in and 
out in one year. The number of cars handled in 
1909 was 19,798. 

Mr. Berry said the Commisisoners are most anxi- 
cus to make the Commission of use to all shippers; 
but in order to do this some modifications of the 
law are necessary—the work has outgrown the let- 
ter of the law. The law, for example, should enable 
the Commission to require all railroads in Chicago 
to place arriving grain cars on special tracks so 
that inspection can be made more rapidly, if need 
be—the inspector’s samplers sometimes finding it 
necessary to hunt for cars indicated as containing 
grain, which may be badly located. At certain sea- 
sons, too, grain is literally ‘perishable freight,” and 
ihe law should be worded to compel the carriers to 
give it preference or right of way over dead and 
non-perishable freight and also to enforce the 
prompt handling in transit and at terminal and 
junction points of cars containing grain. The Com- 
missioner is positive that the Commission is doing 
all it possibly can for the grain trade under the 
law; but if further power were given the Commis- 
sion, more might be done. 

Senator Berry then reviewed briefly the powers of | 
the Commission and showed how the complaints be- 
tore the Commission are accumulating, the consider- 
ation of much of which is really useless because 
often no remedy is permissible under the law, al- 
though the matter under consideration may admit 
of an equitable remedy. The Commisison needs, 
therefore, more money for its expenses; it needs 
power to employ engineers to examine into railway 
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censtitution to ensure the public safety; it needs 
more power to deal with rates and demurrage; 
power to direct the supplying of cars, etc. 

The public mind is working to these things but 
the powers the Commission need are hard to ob- 
tain of the Legislature, and all shippers must join 
to urge the reform upon that body. 

Dr. Hopkins’s argument was in line with his 
widely known work looking to the renovation of 
worn out soils in Illinois, and the way to preserve 
their plant focds by rotation of crops and by the re- 
storation to the lands of the nitrogen and mineral 
plant foods removed by cropping and cattle raising. 
Dr. Hopkins was especially severe upon the U. S. 
Department of- Agriculture, whose crop reports, he 
maintained, are vitiated by the needless optimism 
of the Secretary, who has conceived it to be his 
bounden duty to sing the song of monster crops on 
all occasions; but more than all Dr. Hopkins ar- 
raigned the Secretary and the Bureau of Soils be- 
cause they have told and are telling the people of 
this country, in face of the notorious contrary 
truth, that our soils do not and will not wear out— 
that, in substance, the soil mechanically restores it- 
self—mechanically preserves itself from deteriora- 
tion and that therefore it never will wear out. Dr. 
Hopkins declared also that the Bureau in its pub- 
‘lications has systematically suppressed all contrary 
opinions, both of American and foreign students 
and experimentalists. The indictment was in plain 
terms, and created a profound impression among 
those who remained to hear the paper to its con- 
clusion. [We expect to dwell more on this in a sub- 
sequent number.] 

“PHREE OR BETTER.” 

Mr. Shellabarger was asked to speak on the pre- 
mium for the “better” grade when delivery thereof 
is made on “3 or better’ bid. The bid is for “3 or 
better’; but it has come to the point, he thought, 
when a halt should be called. The dealer assumes 
he is shipping “3”’’ but finds himself “up against” a 
discount, sometimes small and sometimes large. He 
thought therefore that as the discounts cre exacted 
on the off-grades the shipper is equitably entitled to 
a premium for the “better,” otherwise there is no 
chance for the dealer to ‘even up.” It has been 
suggested that the remedy is to consign. That isa 
remedy and we frequently use it, but at other times, 
on erratic markets, it is better to sell outright on 
track. But something ought to be done to get out 
of the rut of this kind of bidding. The dealers are 
to blame for this kind of a deal, or contract; and 
if we can’t get a premium for it, “No. 2” ought to 
be wiped off the slate entirely, making all contracts 
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H. A. Hilmer of Freeport read the report of the 
resolutions committee, which was adopted as fol- 


lows: 
GRAIN EXCHANGES A NECESSITY. 


Whereas, A wide, open and competitive market for 
agricultural products, as afforded by the produce 
exchanges of this country, and the Board of Trade 
of the City of Chicago in particular, is a vital ne- 
cessity to the grain dealers and grain producers of 
TWinois; and 

Whereas, The great public utility of said produce 
exchanges has been greatly obscured in the public 
mind by its constant confusion with the illegal and 
immoral bucket-shop and other purely gambling in- 
stitutions; and 

Whereas, The grain dealers of Illinois view with 
alarm the proposed drastic and sweeping legislation 
now advocated before Congress and various state 
legislatures, aimed to eliminate the buying and sell- 
ing of agricultural products for future delivery and 
the free play of legitimate speculation in the trade 
of such products as now operated upon the said 
produce exchanges; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the grain dealers of the state of 
Illinois, in convention assembled at Decatur, Illinois, 
on the seventh day of June in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred ten, declare its position to be that 
of co-operation with and not antagonism to the 
legitimate produce exchanges of this country and 
the Board of Trade of the City of Chicago in par- 
ticular. And be it further 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this convention 
the modern produce exchanges, the system of buying 
and selling agricultural products for future delivery, 
and the legitimate, intelligent speculation in the 
prices of the same, are indispensable factors of the 
grain trade, the elimination of which would destroy 
the most economic and svientific methods which 
time and experience have yet evolved for the mar- 
keting of the immense agricultural products of this 
country at the least expense and greatest conveni- 
ence, Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be for- 
warded to all Illinois members of Congress and to 
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the Governor and all members of the legislature of 
this State. 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT. 


Whereas, A large percent of the equipment fur- 
nished by the several railroads operating in the state 
of Illinois for the loading of grain is not in suita- 
ble condition for such grain loading; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this Association 
shall at once notify the proper officials of the roads 
operating within the state of Illinois of the urgent 
necessity of making special efforts to put such 
equipment in proper condition for grain loading, 
and that the matter should receive their immediate 
attention and not be delayed until the crop move- 
ment is on, when it is impossible for the railroads 
to secure the necessary help to make such needed 
repairs. Further, 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be for- 
warded to the chairman of the Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission and that said Commission be 
requested to use its best efforts in bringing about 
the desired results. 


A PRACTICAL CAR DOOR. 


Whereas, After a careful investigation and exam- 
ination of the merits of the “‘Williams All-Service 
Car Door,’’ it is apparent that by the adoption of 
said grain door by the railroads operating within 
the state of Illinois a large saving can be effected,— 

First, to the railroad companies in the expense of 
furnishing ordinary wooden grain doors; 

Second, the saving to the country shipper in the 
time required coopering cars for grain loading; 

Third, the saving to all parties concerned account 
shortage due to leaking grain doors; 

Fourth, the saving to the receivers of grain in the 
time consumed in unloading such cars so equipped; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Illinois Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation assembled, hereby recommend that the 
railroads operating within the state of Illinois should 
earefully investigate the merits of this grain door 
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Whereas, The time has come when all the farmers 
ot the state should be enabled to have the benefits 
of the knowledge gained at the state Experiment 
stations; therefore, be it . 

Resolved, That the state Legislature is hereby re- 
quested to make sufficient appropriation as will en- 
able the Director of the Agricultural College to 
establish an experiment, or demonstration, farm in 
each of the counties of the state, excluding Cook. 


DELAYED DELIVERIES. 


Whereas, There have been in the past severe 
lcsses suffered by grain shippers on account of un- 
reasonable delay in delivery; and 

Whereas, There is no rule established fixing the 
time of movement of grain by the railroads; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission of the state be respectfully requested to for- 
mulate rules to cover the movement of grain by the 
railroads of the state. 


ILLINOIS STATE CROP STATISTICS. 


Resolved, That this Association deplores the in- 
adequacy of the crop statistics of the State Board 
of Agriculture of Illinois, and petitions that body to 
adopt such methods as will bring the statistical re- 
ports up to the high standard of its monthly reports 
cn condition; and this Association pledges its active 
co-operation with the Board in attaining this ob- 
ject. The Association believes that the present 
method of asking our farmers to reveal the profits 
or losses of their operations is inadvisable, and sug- 
gests that the inquiries be restricted to acreage, 
yield and production, which change, we believe, 
will place our state’s statistics on a more accurate 
basis. 

WEIGHING AT EAST ST. LOUIS. 


Whereas, The Illinois State Board of Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners does not weigh grain in 
any of its markets except at East St. Louis, Venice 
and Madison; and 
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with a.view of adopting same as their standard 
grain door; and, be it further 
Resolved, That the Secretary of this Association 
shall furnish a copy of these resolutions to the prop- 
er officials of the railroads operating within this 
state. 
TRADE RULES REVISION. 


Whereas, The Trade Rules of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association were adopted October 3, 1902; 
and 

Whereas, Said rules were amended October 8, 1903; 
and 

Whereas, Said rules were revised January 1, 1906; 
and 

Whereas, The customs, conditions and methods of 
the grain trade have since materially changed; 
therefore, be it 4 

Resolved, That the president of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association be respectfully requested to 
appoint a committee, consisting of an equal number 
of members who are country shippers, selected from 
associations affiliated with the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association, and a like number of direct mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National Association, to 
thoroughly revise said Trade Rules and make re- 
port at the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
meeting held in Chicago during October, 1910. 


GREATER CROP PRODUCTION. 


Whereas, There is no question today of more vital 
importance than soil fertility; and 

Whereas, Our average crop production per acre 
is going down and not keeping pace with increase in 
pepulation; be it hereby 

Resolved, That we, the Illinois grain dealers in 
convention assembled here today, do hereby pledge 
ourselves, singly and collectively, to do all in our 
power, in conjunction with other commercial bodies, 
to emphasize to the farmer the need of better soil 
culture and greater crop production. 

COUNTY EXPERIMENT FARMS. 

Whereas, The natural resourres of the state of 
Ulinois are practically unbounded, valuable beyond 
computation, and capable of supplying the needs of 
all coming citizens of the state if properly devel- 
oped; and 

Whereas, The state has for thirty years main- 
tained an Experiment Station at the University of 
Illinois at Urbana; and 


Whereas, The exaction of state weights at the 
places named by the said Commissioners is a dis- 
erimination between the markets of the state, re- 
sulting in a hardship on. Illinois shippers who are 
obliged to pay a double charge for weighing when 
shipping to those points; be it 

Resolved, By the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion in convention assembled, that we _ protest 
against the action of the Board of Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners in imposing a charge for 
state weights at East St. Louis and places contig- 
uous thereto; be it also 

Resolved, That we commend the action of the 
President, Secretary and Governing Board of our or- 
ganization, who several months ago petitioned the 
Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 
to waive the state weighing of grain at East St. 
Louis, Venice and Madison in favor of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange department of weights, which 
are demanded by shippers; and, be it further 

Resolved, That we hereby renew that petition and 
pray for its prompt consideration by the said Com- 
missioners to that end; and that a copy of this res- 
olution be mailed to the Illinois State Board of Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commissioners. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Whereas, This Association has lost by death dur- 
ing the past year the following members: 

E. Cole of Geo. W. Cole & Co., Bushnell; 

Samuel Mosiman of Mosiman Grain Co., Morton; 

Warren R. Buckley of Buckley, Pursley & Co.. 
Peoria: and 

Charles R. Shaw of Shaw-Garner Co., Rockport,— 

Resolved, That by the demise of these. brethren, 
members of this Association, the organization has 
suffered an irreparable loss. We mourn our loss; we 
deeply sympathize with the bereaved families; and 
extend to them our sincerest sympathy. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered upon 
the records of this Association and that a copy 
thereof be forwarded by the Secretary to each be- 
reaved family. 

PANAMA CANAL. 


Whereas, The officials and engineers 1n charge of 
the construction of the Panama Canal have an- 
nounced that it will be completed and open for com- 
merce in 1915; and 

Whereas, Practically the unanimous sentiment of 
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the President of the United States and other offi- 
cials, the members of Congress and the American 
people generally, is that no celebration of the com- 
pletion of the Canal can produce such immediate 
and beneficial results as the holding of an HExpo- 
sition where the people of the world will be brought 
closer together through this union of the Atlantic 
and Pacific, the Hast and West, and will meet and 
confer with each other and exhibit the resources 
and products of their several countries; be it 

Resolved, That we cordially approve the idea of 
a World’s Panama Exposition and pledge it our 
moral support and assistance; and, be it further 

Resolved, That we see in New Orleans the ‘‘log- 
ical point’? for such Exposition, by reason of its 
proximity to the Canal and because it is the gate- 
way for a large part of the import and export com- 
merce of these United States with countries south 
of us and with the world, easily reached from all 
points in this continent, North, Central and South 
American; and in all respects suited to hold a great 
World’s Exposition; and we, therefore, endorse New 
Orleans as the best point at which to hold the World 
Panama Exposition in honor of the completion of 
the Canal. 

BIDS FOR SPECIFIC GRADES. 


Wher eas, The practice of selling grain of specified 
grade “or better’? deprives the dealer of such pre- 
miums as may be current for the ‘‘or better’ grades; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association 
that all bids for grain should be made for each 
specified grade; and that the Secretary of this As- 
sociation be requested to so notify bidders. 

DEATH OF JAMES REED. 


Whereas, The recent death off Mr. James Reed, 
who was the breeder and originator of Reed’s Yellow 
Dent Corn, brings to our notice the great benefits 
that have come to the farmer and dealer through 
his efforts; and 

Whereas, It has been suggested that some fitting 
recognition of his great service be made by the vari- 
ous associations and societies interested in corn 
raising; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the officers of this Association be 
authorized to confer with those interested in this 
matter and take such action as they deem proper. 

Whereas, Crop conditions and reports are of vital 
importance to all interested in the grain business; 
and 


Whereas, The reports issued during the past year 
by this Association have been valuable to its mem- 
bers; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Association continue its work 
along that line and that all members are urged to 
assist by responding promptly to the request of the 
Secretary for conditions in their locality. 

THANKS TO OFFICERS. 


Whereas, We all feel proud of and have all con- 
fidence in the officers of our Association; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we extend a vote 
such officers for their 
during the past year. 

THANKS TO ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE. 


We have all enjoyed the pleasant en- 
tertainment extended to us by the entertainment 
committee; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be extended to 
all who participated in such entertainment, par- 
ticularly The Ladies’ Aid Society of Grace M.:-E. 
Church. 


of thanks to 
efficient and successful efforts 


Whereas, 


SYMPATHY. 


Hon. L. Y. Sherman of Springfield had 
an invitation to address the Convention; 


Whereas, 
accepted 
and 

Whereas, We have learned with regret that Death 
has entered the home of Gov. Sherman; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved that this convention extends 
Sherman our heartfelt sympathy 
ment. 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread upon the 
records of this Association and that the Secretary 
be instructed to forward a copy to the bereaved 
family. 


to Gov. 
in his bereave- 


THANKS TO OFFICERS. 


Resolved, By the members of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association in convention assembled at De- 
catur, Illinois, this 8th day of June, A. D. 1910, that 
the Secretary of this Association extend to 

Hon. 8. 8. Tanner, Minier, Ill; 

Hon. J. D. Shanahan, Washington, D. C.; 

Hon. Orville F. Berry, Carthage, IIl.; 

Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, Urbana, I11.; 

Hon. Wm. H. Bach, Bloomington, I1l.; 

Mr. John A. Montgomery, Decatur, IIl.; 

Mr. Robert P. Vail, Decatur, IIl., 
the sincere thanks of the Association for their cour- 
tesy in appearing before and addressing said con- 
vention, and assure them of our fullest appreciation. 


A resolution referring to the moisture tester and 
moisture content permissible in the 3 grade was 
read; but there being but a few people in the room, 
on motion of A. G. Tyng of Peoria it was referred 
to the board of directors. 


and 


OFFICERS ELECTED. 


H. H. Newell of Chicago presented the report of 
the nomination committee, recommending the elec- 
tion of the following officers (all re-elected) : 

President—Geo. D. Montelius, Piper City. 

Vice-President—H. A. Hilmer, Freeport. 

Treasurer—H. I. Baldwin, Decatur. 

Directors—J. E. Collins of Garrett, Geo. W. Cole 
of Bushnell and W. L, Shellabarger of Decatur. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 


The nominees were. all elected by a unanimous 
vote, 

President Montelius, on a call for a speech replied 
that all knew he was no speaker; but in the past 
he had tried to do his whole duty to the Associa- 
tion in a quiet way, and in the future would en- 
deavor to take up the task in the same way. He 
appreciated the honor conferred upon him and ex- 
pressed his thanks for the confidence a re-election 
expressed. 

The convention then adjourned sine die. 


THE BANQUET. 

The Association on the evening of June 7 was 
the guest of the ladies of Grace M. E. Church, 
who served a delicious dinner in the basement of 
that beautiful building. The register showed a 
total of 400 names for the two days and probably 
300 as a minimum sat down to the tables. The 
meal was a delicious one, and served with that de- 
gree of precision and promptness that is the ambi- 
tious head waiter’s envy the world over. 

When cigars were lighted, Mr. H. I. Baldwin 
cleverly introduced Mr. Henry A, Rumsey of Chi- 
cago as the son of one of the old and revered mem- 
bers whom the Association had delighted to honor, 
to act as toastmaster. The selection was a most 
luappy one; for as an understudy to the inimitable 
Walter Fitch, the Chicago Board of Trade certainly 
has in Mr. Rumsey another star in training. 

After dinner speeches cannot be reported—those 
who were not there lose out, that’s all; but the list 
of those called on includes Bert Ball of St. Louis, 
S. 8. Tanner, R. P. Vail of Decatur, A. G. Tyng and 
Geo. D. Montelius. 

Then there was an excellent mandolin hese. 
an octette from Milliken University, and a clever 
juggler, making altogether a delightful evening’s 
entertainment. 


SOME NOTES OF THE MEETING. 


C. H. Cole and J. C. Adderly represented the Mill- 
ers’ National Insurance Co., Chicago. 

A 1910 Model Richardson Scale was shown in 
Hotel St. Nicholas lobby by Willard Smith. 

The representatives from the Toledo market were 
Chief Inspector Edw. H. Culver and H. L. Goemann. 

One of the attractive signs in the convention hall 
said “Kennedy Grain Door Liner—Cheaper Than 
Paper.” 

The cars of H. I. Baldwin and Will Shellabarger 
were kept unusually busy in showing visitors the 
attractive points in the city between sesisons. 

The neighboring market Peoria sent a delegation 
embracing A. G. Tyng, C. C. Miles, Louis Mueller, 
J. H. Ridge, C. H. Feltman, B. H. Miles, N. R. Moore. 

From the east there were J. J. Rammacher and 
Mr. Purcell of Buffalo, F. E. Watkins and J. M. 
Foglesong of Cleveland and W. E. Sheldon of Jack- 
son, Mich. 

A. McLeod and J. P. Johnson of the National 
Automatic Scale Co. of Bloomington, Ill., showed 
interested grain dealers a National Scale in opera- 
tion in Room E of the St. Nicholas Hotel. 

The following grain men came over from Indian- 
apolis: F. J. Heinmiller, Chas. A. Greathouse, 
Frank A. Witt, Joe T. Gehring, Bert A. Boyd, M. 
T. Dillen, F, M. Montgomery, Cary Jackson. 

A. W. Ford of Scottsburg made the trip to De- 
catur in his touring car with Geo. W. Cole of Bush- 
nell and C. L. Grimsley of Swan Creek. They made 
the distance from Bushnell, 132 miles, in about six 
hours. ; 

Machinery men who attended included: F. M. 
Smith and J. H. Pank with Invincible Grain Cleaner 
Co., Silver Creek, N. Y.; E. D. Wilkes, representing 
Kennedy Car Liners; M. J. Young, with Philip 
Smith Mfg. Co., Sidney, Ohio; L. D. White of Beall 
Improvement Co., Decatur. 

A very gorgeous sign over the St. Nicholas Hotel 
conveyed the news that there was the headquarters 
ef the St. Louis delegation. They also had parlors 
at the hotel from which radiated.southern hospi- 
tality. The grain merchants were: Martin J. Mul- 
lally, E. A. Daly, Jas. Parrott, A. J. Rogers, C. P. 
Cummings, F. L. Wallace, Bert Ball, Henry Hunter, 
D. W. Clifton, J. A. Connor, R. 8S. Nelson, BE. C. 
Graham, S. F, Marshall, Eric Picker, A. H. Stokes, 


+H. I. Baldwin & Ce., 
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N. M. Powell, C, L. Wright, H. A. Van Rump, H. F. 
Ketchum, Ed. F. Catlin, T. B. Morton. 

W. S. Williams, trainmaster I. C. R. R., had on 
exhibition at the south end of the Illinois Central 
passenger station. an Illinois Central car equipped 
with the new “Wililams’ All Service Car Door.” 

J. E. Collins of Garrett believes in keeping his 
men in touch with association work and aims. To 
this end he brought with him the local managers 
of his houses. They were: A. J. Quick of Atwood, 
W. H. H. Reeder of Pierson, E. S. Collins of Gar- 
rett and Ben Collins at Atwood. 

Southern markets were represented as follows: 
Cincinnati, by A. C. Gale, H. E. Richter, T. EH, Flem- 
ing; Kentucky, H. E. O’Bryan, Owensboro; Fred 
W. Scholl, Louisville; Memphis, J. H. Bray, W. G. 
Moon, Wm. Farahu, J. S. West, A. C. Roberts, H. J. 
Hasenwinkle; Nashville, H. H. Hughes. 

The Union Iron Works of Decatur held open 
house during the convention and presented every 
visitor with a handsome leather note book. In- 
cluded in the company’s officers and representatives 
who attended the meetings were Max H. Hurd, P. 
J. Milliken, C. N. Ward, S. J. Temple, Charles Tem- 
ple. 

The attendance of ladies at the meeting was un- 
usually large. They were entertained in the after- 
noon of June 7 at a reception at the home of Mrs. 
H, I. Baldwin. The house was beatifully decorated 
with Killarney roses and at 5 o’clcok refreshments 
were served in the summer garden. In the evening 
they attended a theater and on Thursday noon a 
luncheon was served in their honor at the Country 
Club, to which they were driven by automobiles. 

The special delegation from Chicago included the 
following: J. W. Radford, W. M. Hirschey, F. D. 
Stever, J. D. Hough, E. H. Young, J. A. Waring, P. 
S. Goodman, R. W. Carder, G. S. Hutchison, Frank 
G. Coe, F. G. Winter, A. EH. Wood, W. M. Christie, 
Edw. Plagge, HE. J. Feeheny, M. L. Vehon, M. J. 
Timberlake, P. H. Schifflin, O. C. White, R. G. Frey- 
mark, Edw. Andrew, H. H. Newell, H. A. Rumsey, 
H. G. Smith, J. C. Ginnetie, E. D. McDougal, W. H. 
Axtater, J. C. Stacey, H. R. Sawyer, F. E. Winans, 
T. E. Moran, Chester A. Legg, D. L. Moberly, J. A. 
A. Correa, B. F. Traxler, W. J. Morphew, Gordan 
Hannah, H. D. Russell. 


GRAIN DEALERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


A. 


E. J. Allen and Jay M. Allen, Decatur; Edw, Andrew, 
Chicago; W. H. Axtater, Armour Grain Co., Chicago; 
W. H. Adams and son, Atlanta; B. J. Alley, Peoria; 
Harry and Kenneth Allen, Broadlands; R. O, Augur, 

Decatur; John H. Ashum, Chicago; 
J. Cc. Adderly, St. Louis; Thos, Abrams, Tuscola; M, M. 
Adrian, Mattoon. =A 


Bert Ball, St. Louis; J. T. Bourke, Chicago; John EH. 
Bacon, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Chicago; 
A. Bramyan, Assumption; J. H. Bray, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Bert A. Boyd, Indianapolis, Ind.; T. A. Bone, Decatur; 


i. S. Betz, Cerro Gordo; O. C. Benson, Fairmount; 
Funice Boyer, Pontiac; G. F, Barrett, ‘Pana; Des; 
Brown, Warrensburg; J. L. and Mrs. Bush, Tuscola 


Cc. U. Bower, Covel; C. Cc. Backus, Bloomington; 

Bruns, North Ritchie; Re Cc, Baldwin, RE Oieueee 
A. M. Blythe, Gays; 580 I. Baldwin, Decatur; Ss. a 
Baker, Cerro Gordo; C. F. Byerly, Chicago; L. EK. 


Brubaker, Bushnell; C. A. Bunyan, Hammond; Otis J. 
Bear, Decatur; Henry Barnhart, Decatur; Gommel 
Brauer, San Jose; H. W. Bailey, DeWitt; ‘Orville F. 
Berry, Carthage; William R. Bach, Bloomington; John 
Brown, Bloomington. A 


Cc. FP: Cummings, St. Louis; R.°W. Carder Wai 
Fraser Co., Chicago; Frank G Coe, Chicago; ‘Geo. Ww. 
Cole, Bushnell; W. M. Christie, Chicago; D. W. Clifton, 
St. Louis; E. Ww. Crow, Blue Mound; James A, Connor, 
St. Louis; O. H. Cannon, Decatur; Chas. §, Clark, 
Chicago; J. B. Colehower, Long Point; Ed H. Culver, 
Toledo; J. E. Collins, Garrett; Martin E. Connard, 


Elwin; C. P. Cline, Decatur; F. E. Condon, Pesotum; 
W. P. Carroll, Chicago; G. R. Catlett, Fairmount; Ben 
Collins, Atwood; HB, S. Collins, Garrett; F. E. Cook, 


Moweaqua; J. N. Chandler, Evansville, Ind.; J. J. A. 


Correa, C. H. Thayer & Co., Chicago; IN. H, Childs)” 
Decatur; A, B. Cleland, Decatur; C. H. J. Casby 
Argenta; C. H. Cole, Millers’ National Ins. Co., 
Chicago; JH. Hi. Corman, Decatur; (Cae Costello, 
Decatur; Ed F. Catlin. St. Louis; Ci J. Claudon, Fair- : 


bury; T. Crocket, Twin Falls, ‘Idaho; HH, B. Coyle, 
Gridley; J. M. Camp, Bement; H. B. Coyle, Gridley; 
Ss. Crumbaugh, Leroy; C. T. Council, Decatur, 

D. 

F. L. Duncan, Beaton; E. F. Daly, St. Louis; J. M. 
Duncan, Decatur; A. C. Duncan, Iintner; Thos, EH. 
Doyle, Morrisonville; Victor Dewein, Warrensburg; Ce Ee 
Daly, Peoria; C. E. Davis, Arthur; C. A. Dryer, Cham- 
paign; J. L. Douglass, Shirley; J. W. T. Duvel, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; M. T. Dillen, Indianapolis; C. E. Davis, 
Galesburg; Alton DeLong, Foosland; Es Diken, Decatur; 
H. L. Deppe, Meredosia; Geo. C. Dunaway, Ottawa. 

E 


T. F. Ellis, Chicago; Trave Elmore, Ashland; L, C. 


Emerson, Champaign; . UW. Evans, Decatur; A, H. 
Bdwards, Tolono; O. N. East, Cerro Gordo. 
F. 


G. Freymark, Chicago; J. M. Foglesong, Bhelgens 
E, ae Feehery, Chicago; A. W. Ford, Scottsburg; J. P. 


June 15, 1910. 


June 15, 1910. 


Faris, Decatur;. F, E. Fleming, Cincinnati, Oxs We see 
Foote, Sadorus; W. Finson, Monticello; W. M. 
Farabee, Memphis, Tenn.; W. B. Foresman, LaFayette, 
Ind.; C. H. Feltman, Peoria; V. D. Fort, Chicago: 
C. D. Funk, Bloomington; Zenas Felger, Milmine; John 
Fryer, San Jose; L. E. Ferguson, Virden. 


G 


J. H. Graham, Durand; P. S. Goodman, Chicago; C. L. 
Grimsley, Swan Creek; Chas. A, Greathouse, Indian- 
apolis; J. B. Gillespie; Jr., Cairo; J. T. Gehring, Indian- 
apolis; J. M. Greene, Wapella; @. C. Graham, St, Louis; 
Frank Gibbon, Dwight; A. C. Gale, Cincinnati, O.; 
H. L. Goemann, Toledo, O.; C. E. Goshent, Sterling; 
Roy Green, Boody. t 


W. M. Hirschy, J. C. Shaffer & Co., Chicago; J, D. 
Hough, Ware & Leland, Chicago; H. A, Hillmer, Free- 
port: G. . Hutchison, The Albert Dickinson Co., 
Chicago; Harry Hunter, St. Louis; F. G. Heinemiller, 
Indianapolis; B. P. Hill, Freeport; M. C, Hobart, 
Momence; C, E.. Hitch, West Ridge; W. T. Hardin, 
Deland; V. Hawthorne, LaPlace; Mrs. V. Hawthorne, 
LaPlace; J. K. Horton, Garrett; V. L. Horton, Tolono; 
A. L. Hardin, Charleston; G. O. Harris, Auburn; R, H. 
Hammel, Peoria; O. L. Howell, Arthur: Max H, Hurd, 
Decatur; H. H. Hughes, Nashville, Tenn.; Gid Housh, 
Meweaqua; H. J. Hasenwinkle, Memphis, Tenn.; Geo. 
ib Hight, Walker; A. I Harrison, Dwight; R. G. 
Herron, Sidell; Cassius Holeomb, Oakley; P. H. Hayes, 
Galesville; F. H. Huntting, Champaign; R. Hasenwinkle, 
Bloomington; E. C. Hollis, Heyworth; T. D. Hanson, 
Villa Grove; S. J. Hurbin, Decatur; Gordon Hannah, 
Pope & Eckhardt Co., Chicago; H, N. Hairgrove, Virden; 
W. H. Haskell, Toledo, O.; Fair A. Hurd, Decatur; Cyril 
G. Hopkins, Champaign; P. T. Hurd, Decatur, L, W. 
Henderson, Findlay. i 


J. C. Ingalls, Chicago. 


L. J. Jeter, Yorkville; R. C, Jordan, New Orleans; 
ir. W. Jokisch, Boody; Clarence W. Johnson, Belle- 
flower; J. M. Jones, Dewey; L. M. Jeffers, Decatur; 


Cary Jackson, Indianapolis; J. B. Johnson, Bloomington; 
Roy H, Jones, Monticello; S. P. Jordan, St, Louis. 
K. 
T. J. Kizer, Hammond; T, C. Kearney, Lanton; M. A. 


Kirk, Bondville; Harry Kaga and Mrs. Harry Kaga, 
Camargo; H. Ketchum, St. Louis; L. P. Kizer, 
Hammond; J. M. Kautz, Mt. Pulaski; Peter Kruse, 
Ficklin; J. M. Kearby, Stanford; Wm. Kilpatrick. 


Springfield. 
\ L. 


Chester Arthur Legg, Chicago; Wm. Loveless, Tay- 
lorville; H. Luckenbill, Shellabarger Elevator Co., 
Argenta; A. V. S. Lloyd, Bloomington; H. B. Lacharite, 
Assumption; R. R. Ludwig, Champaign; Thomas Lamb, 
Jr., Bement, T 


. BE. M. McCartney, Chicago; E. D, McDougal, Armour 
Grain Co., Chicago; A. McLeod, National Automatic 
Scale Co., Bloomington; C, A. McRae, Moweaqua; B. D. 
McMillan, Decatur; J. C. MaGinnetie, BE. W. Wagner, 
Chicago; John Mutiny, Chicage; Louis Mueller, Peoria; 
ac.) Miles; of BP, B..& C. C. Miles; Peoria: G. 3 
Mitchell, Ashmore; T. E. Moran, F, HE. Winans & Co., 
Chicago; Geo. D. Montelius, Mrs. Geo. D. Montelius, 
Miss Margaret Montelius, Miss Mary Montelius, Piper 
City; Bert Muthersbaugh, Decatur; N. A. Mansfield, 
Niantic; Dean Ll. Moberly, Arthur R. Sawers, Chicago; 
. ©. Marshall, St. Louis; Martin J. Mullally, John 
Mullally Commission Co., St. Louis; W. D. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn.; J. M. Montgomery, Indianapolis; Harry 
Mullin, Indianapolis; Mrs. B. F, Miles, Fisher; N. h. 
Moore, Peoria; R. T. Miles, Fisher; B. FE. Miles, Peoria: 
Jas. M. Maguire, Campus; Porter J. Milliken, Decatur; 
M. M. Miller, Decatur; W. J. Morphew, Clinton; F. W. 
Maynard, Chicago; T. B. Morton, St. Louis; F. C. 
Martens, Randolph; John A. Montgomery, Decatur; 
H. F. Maus, Latham; O. P. Morgan, Ivesdale; Samuel 
Mangas, Elkhart. N 


J. C, Nichols, Decatur; H. H. Newell, Rogers Grain 
Co., Chicago; R. S. Nelson, St. Louis; Thos, New_and 
Mrs. New, Rantoul; S. S. Neiman, Warrensburg; Wm. 
Noble, Foosland. S 


H. HE. O’Bryan, Owensboro, Ky.; E. G, Osman, Amer- 
ican Blevator & Grain Trade, Chicago; G. C. Outten, 
Mt. Zion; Thos. Ogden and Mrs, Thos, Ogden, Dewey. 


P 


Jas. and M. R. Parrott, St. Louis; John W. Prather, 
Williamsville; Edward Plagge, Merchants’ Grain Co., 
Chicago; J. H. Pank, Invincible Grain Cleaner Co:. 
Chicago; J. C. Porter, Deland; W. C. Price, Brocton; 
F. M. Powell, Tuscola; Hrich Picker, Picker & Beardsley 
Com, Co., St. Louis; M. Purcell. Buffalo, N, Y¥.; N. W. 
Powell, Powell & O’Rourke, St. Louis; F. W. Probasco, 
Bloomington; T. H. Pletsch, Bloomington; J. K. Pack, 


Cerro Gordo; Anson TT. Pratt, St. Louis; W. Peck, 
Monticello. 
Q. 
J. E. Quigley, Decatur; A, J. Quick, Atwood; J. M. 
Quinn, Peoria. 2 


A. J. Rogers, St. ‘Louis; J. H. Reilly, Chicago; Ey, LAN 
Rumsey, Rumsey & Company, Chicago; J. W. Radford, 
Pope & Eckhardt Ca., Chicago; W. L. Richeson, New 
Orleans, La.; Geo. Ritscher, Owaneco; H. H. Reeder, 
Pierson; J. J. Rammacher, Buffalo, N. Y.; A. C, Roberts, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Bessie H. Ryan, Decatur; Wm, Ritchie, 


Warrensburg; J. H. Ridge, Peoria; Ned W. Ruhler, 
Cincinnati, O.; R. J. Riley, Forrest; C. A. Russell, 
Decatur; J. C. Ree, Hayes; R. C. Roberts, Dumont, 


Roberts & Co., Decatur; H. H. Russell, W. A. Fraser 
Co., Chicago; R. J. Railsback, Hopedale; Philip Roth- 
rock, Decatur; Chas. F. Reynolds, St. Louis; Thos. 
Ryan, Lincoln; John Roney, Dalton City. 


Ss. 

Chicago; J. Carver Strong, Chicago; 
eel. ares Hg oes ar ea 
F. M. Smith, Chicago; F. R. Scott, . Louis;. W. ¢ 
Sheldon and Mrs. EW. BE. Sheldon, Jackson, Mich.; 
W. L. Shellabarger, Decatur; Harry G. Smith, Chicago; 
J. D. Stacy, Chicago; H. R. Sawyer, J. H. Dole & Co., 
Chicago; S. W. Strong and Mrs. S. W. Strong, Pontiac; 
H. E. Selby, Golden; H. L. Schmutz, Tremont; E. K. 
Shepperd, Indianapolis; J. P. Sledge, Champaign; ix 
Shulhafer, Champaign; John D. Shanahan, Washington, 
D. C.; A. H. Stokes, St. Louis; J. J. Sinclair, Ashland; 
Fred W. Scholl, Louisville, Ky.; J. N. Steele, Dickerson; 
A. E. Schuyler, Chicago; J. A. Schmitz, Chicago; Willis 
Samuel, Milmine; T KE. Samuel, Milmine; H. H, Savage, 
St. Louis: L. EH. Slick, Bloomington; H. C. Shaw, 
Rosenbaum Bros., Chicago; H. K. Slecker, Decatur; 
D. S. Shellabarger, Decatur; Willard B. Smith, Chicago; 
Irving Speer, Omaha; W. Suffern, Decatur; C. O. 
Swift, Bloomington; S. W. Smith, Chicago; John C. 
Segrave, St. Louis; Frank Supple, Bloomington; Roy 
‘Stuterville, Newton, 


F. D. Stevers, 
P. H. Schifflin, 
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L. H. Tripp, Assumption; F. J.. Temple, Decatur; 
M. J.. Timberlake, Chicago; H. T. Truby, Joliet; F. B. 
Tompkins, Peoria; L. lL. Thurber, Peoria; C. F. Temple, 
Decatur; B. F. Traxler, Chicago; E. M. Thorpe, Wapella; 
S. S. Tanner and Mrs. §. S. Tanner, Minier; A. G. 
Tyng, Tyng, Hall & Co., Peoria; M. lL. R. Tankersley, 
Chicago; H. H. Tripp, Assumption; John C. Twist, 
Rochester. o ; 


BE. R. Ulrich, Springfield; 
Underwood, Decatur. 
Vv 


M. L. Vehon, Rosenbaum Bros., Chicago; Paul Van 
Leunen, Decatur; Peter Van Leunen, Decatur; Hayden 
Veech, Long Creek; H. A. Van Rump, Shaws; J. F. 
Vincent, St. Louis; T. W. Vetchie. 


Ww. 


J. A. Waring, Bogert, Maltby & Co., Chicago; F. L. 
Wallace, St. Louis; F. G. Winter, Chicago; A. E. Wood, 
E. W. Bailey & Co., Chicago; O, C. White, P. H. Schif- 
flin & Co., Inc., Chicago; C. N. Ward, Decatur; Frank A. 
Witt and Mrs. Frank A, Witt, Stebbins-Witt Grain Co., 
Indianapolis; F. BH. Winans, F, E. Winans & Co., 
Chicago; S. A. Whitehead, St. Louis; E,. M. Wayne, 
Delavan; W. S. Wonder, Peoria; W. S. Williams, 
Clinton; R. H. Wydrum, Chicago; W. A. Webb, Sheldon; 
Mrs. W. A. Webb, Sheldon; E. D, Wilkes, Kennedy 
Car Liner, Shelbyville, Ind.; J. C. West, Memphis, Tenn.; 
H, H. Wright, Brocton; C. L. Wright, St. Louis; B. L. 
Williams, Henderson, Ky.; F. E, Watkins, Cleveland, O.; 
J. J, Wallier, Strawn; J. F. Wallace, Forrest; Byron #. 
Williams, Blackland; Ross Woolford, Galton; Cyrus W. 
Weiss, .Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
Cc. H. Wade, Paris; J. O. Weddle, Cisco; Amos Weed- 
man, Farmer City; L. D. ADEs Decatur. 


EE Young, W. A. Fraser Co.; Chicago; M. J. 
Young, The Philip Smith Mfg. Co., Sidney, Ohio. 


O. H. Unland, Pekin; Guy 


OFFICIAL ADVICE TO SHIPPERS. 


H. O. Brown, who represents the North Dakota 
shippers at the Minnesota grain inspection depart- 
tment, having out of his experience observed that 
shippers had been sending in much defective grain 
and sereenings, paying freight thereon in order to 
give it away to the receiving elevators, advised his 
people to clean their grain and keep the offals to 
teed at home. To what extent this wise advice was 
followed, we cannot know; but he has now come for- 
ward with a new suggestion to the effect that ship- 
pers should take better precautions to protect their 
grain from loss in transit. Less than 10 per cent 
cf all cars received at Duluth, he reports, in a re- 
cent official circular to the North Dakota shippers, 
“are carded showing the date of shipment, the total 
number of pounds of grain loaded into the car by 
the shipper, and the car initial, The Minnesota 
law requires this, however.” 

Farmers’ elevator managers and individual ship- 
pers are particularly lax. Instead of weighing grain 
into cars by standard scales, or hip scales, says Mr. 
Brown, “‘you have been shipping your grain without 
especial regard as to the legal requirements. The 
result is that you will find, upon looking over the 
State Weighmaster’s records, that there is a vari- 
ance in state weights, as compared to the shippers’ 
weights, ranging from 100 lbs. to 1,000 and 10,000 
lbs., and even as high as 21,250 Ibs., on a car, either 
shortages, or often overages. Of course, it is not 
possible for such discrepancies to occur other than 
because of the lack of the shipper to carefully weigh 
every pound of wheat that he has loaded into his 
ear; but instead he often simply estimates the 
weight of his car of grain, or the car has sprung a 
bad leak while in transit.” 

Mr. Brown, after advising care in weighing and 
coopering, concludes: 

“If our North Dakota farmers and shippers of 
erain,.when at Minneapolis, would but take a part 
of a day and walk out through the railway yards, 
or ‘wheat fields’ as more commonly known here, and 
see the piles of wheat all through the yards, rang- 
ing from ten to fifty bushels and watch a few of 
the flying switches that are being made daily, and 
see a car of wheat kicked into a standing train of 
other loaded cars at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
they would not wonder much at shortages in weights 
or leakages mentioned. 

“T will call your attention to one other serious 
defect. By all means put in a screening machine. 
or cleaner, in every farmers’ or independent eleva- 
tor in the state, and save to the shippers of North 
Dakota the $1,500,000 that is annually given away 
in dockage to the grain dealers at terminals.” 


The New England Board of Trade of Boston 
has appointed a committee of six to protest to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against the new 
demurrage rules which allow only two days free 
time for unloading cars, 


F. S. Weilepp, Decatur; , 
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The Mid-Summer Meeting of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association was held at Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind, on June 2. President Wm. B. 
Foresman of Lafayette called the morning session 
to order at 10 o’clock a. m, and read his annual 
address as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


It certainly affords me great pleasure to have the 
honor to address you for the second time as presi- 
dent of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association. “I 
had thought at the last June meeting that there 
would be only one more speech for me to prepare 
and that one would be the one that I gave at our 
annual meeting last January, at which time I was 
forced by my friends to accept the second term 
as president of your association. Now, there is very 
little for me to say to you, gentlemen, that you 
have not already heard me say; for the president’s 
address of this association is mainly for the purpose 
of impressing upon its members the good derived 
therefrom; and I earnestly insist, gentlemen of this 
association, that you still lend your supporting in- 
fluences to maintain and encourage the association 
to keep on doing more good av the time. I dare 
say that there is not one of us in this room this 
morning who would be willing to abandon the In- 
diana Grain Dealers’ Association and go back to 
the conditions of the trade in 1896. 

We don’t look back and apprehend what condi- 
tions were at that time. Just think of it—we had 
no trade rules, no arbitration and not even any 
grain papers. Ah! I fear very few of us appreciate 
the benfits of our association. I am confident that 
if our farmer friends but knew the millions of dol- 
lars the work of our organization has made for 
them, they would pat us on the back and say: 
“Goi om,” 

It is not only the large dealers who receive the 
benefits, but the smaller ones are now receiving 
treatment from the railroads and terminal markets 
that is fair and honest. I have talked with several 
substantial grain dealers in our state, who at one 
time were members of this association but have 
since withdrawn. They are not many in number, 
but we have a few; and I have said to them, that 
“while it may be you do not appreciate the associa- 
tion enough to keep up your dues, you will be like 
the old adage: ‘We never miss the water until the 
well goes dry’.’”? You would not appreciate this 
association until it should be broken up and condi- 
tions reverted to the year of 1896. 

Now, gentlemen, this association cannot thrive 
and benefit us unless we help to share its expenses 
and while it is in fairly good circumstances now, 
there are members who are delinquent with their 
dues; and we take the liberty of insisting on your 
paying up as soon as possible. The greatest trouble 
is with ourselves, for so many of us pay little at- 
tention to the association’s work, but depend largely 
on other members keeping it up. 

As I have stated before, the condition of this as- 
sociation is fairly good, owing to its good man- 
agement and the conservative expense account of 
our secretary, Mr. Dillen; still we experience quite 
a good deal of difficulty in raising the money to pay 
the legitimate running expenses, so that its value 
to the trade must be doubled by many dealers. 
If we could get even 50 per cent of the grain dealers 
to suvport this organization by paying the present 
established dues, the association would be in a posi- 
tion to do twice as much work in the interest of all 
the members that it is able to do at present. I am 
not inclined to believe that the lack of support from 
our fellow dealers is intentional, but I think they 
are somewhat careless, and I am afraid they do 
not appreciate the benefits as they should. 

I trust, gentlemen, that you will bear in mind 
that I have said with reference to paying your 
dues. This day is an excellent time to do so, and 
I am quite sure that there are those in this room 
who, if they were asked, would at once give our 
secretary or his assistant a check in full. and, par- 
don me, my dear friends, if I take this liberty of 
asking you. To date since our annual meeting we 
have taken in nine members, and I hope by our 
next meeting that I might be able to report three 
or four times again as many. 

Most of us will have to admit that this organiza- 
tion has done much to improve conditions, but it 
has done only a little compared with what is neces- 
sary to be done to meet the situation confronting 
the generation unborn. In the great struggle to 
meet the emergencies of the future, this association 
has a-.part to perform, and now, gentlemen, -let 
us all do our utmost to make the Indiana. Grain 
Dealers’ Association one of the best organizations 
of its kind in this country. 


President Foresman then appointed the following 
Committee on Resolutions: P. E. Goodrich, A. E. 
Reynolds, EH. C. Hilliott. 

The following committee was appointed to confer 
with a like committee from the Indiana Millers’ 
State Association to arrange with the railroads for 
a series of “wheat trains” to run through the 
states: O. J. Thompson, Bennett Taylor, Fred 
Kennedy. 

A. E. Reynolds of Crawfordsville read a paper on 
the subject “Evils of Advancing Money to the Farm- 
ers on Grain Purchased for Future Delivery,” as 
follows: 


Business in all its branches is in the midst of-a 
mighty revolution. Methods which were in vogue a 
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few years ago are now found to be inadequate to 
meet the requirements of existing conditions; prac- 
tices which were formerly looked upon with favor 
have in recent years been wholly abandoned. 

The subject assigned me is not of my choosing. 
I shall therefore take the liberty to treating it some- 
what more broadly than its title indicates. . 

“THE EVILS OF ADVANCING MONEY TO 
FARMERS ON GRAIN PURCHASED FOR FU- 
TURE DELIVERY.” 

I think that advancing money where no contract 
for delivery is entered into is attended with vastly 
more evil than where some kind of contract does 
exist. 

The practice of furnishing seed oats and taking a 
lien contract on the crops to be planted comes very 
distinctly under the head of advances. 

I shall endeavor to show that all of these practices 
are evils detrimental alike to grain dealer and 
farmer. The practice of the country grain dealer 
acting as banker for the farmer is detrimental to 
both. 

In this short article I do not expect to be able to 
point out all the evils arising from this practice, 
neither do I hope to be able, in one fell swoop, to 
eradicate the evil. If I am able to direct your minds 
to the subject; to get you to thinking of it in a seri- 
ous manner; to induce you to reason out the co-ordi- 
nate relations existing or that should exist between 
dealer and farmer, then will I feel that my labors 
have not been in vain? 

Reformations rarely take place suddenly. They 
are the result of slow revolution. Little lasting 
good comes from the spasmodic outburst of reform. 
The slow plodding method is the one which, in the 
end, accomplishes the real reformation. 

I entered the grain business at a time when it was 
fraught with all the hazards possible to be imposed 
on any line of commerce. The entire business from 
the country grain dealer to the final consumer was 
one vast fabric of confusion. Dealers assumed to 
strive to outdo each other in the practice of unbusi- 
ness-like methods. Failure was the general result. 
Twenty-five years ago failure was the almost uni- 
versal rule in the grain business. So sure as a man 
continued in the grain business for any considerable 
length of time, just so sure would he become a bank- 
rupt. The causes of this wide-spread disaster were 
earnestly sought by a class of wide-awake business 
men who about that time entered the grain business. 
The first and most natural conclusion was that the 
business was handled on too small a margin of 
profit. The margins were therefore widened until a 
profit of from 5c. to 6c. per bushel was not uncom- 
mon. Still the grain dealers went bankrupt. Wide 
margins of profit would not meet the emergency. 

Next attention was directed to the slow, expen- 
sive, wasteful methods of handling grain. In those 
days it would require ten men to handle as much 
evain through an old-styled warehouse as can now 
be handled by two men in a modern elevator. The 
leakage and waste was vastly more than it is now. 
To these pioneers in the grain business it was mani- 
fest that something must be done to cheapen the 
handling of grain and to minimize the waste. Ne- 
cessity usually solves its own problems; so the 
modern elevator was established. What this im- 
provement has done to revolutionize the grain busi- 
ness of the world is too well known to need reciting 
here. 

The spirit of reform once started did not stop 
with the modern elevator. In rapid succession all 
other subjects within the purvey of the grain trade 
received attention. Inspection rules, weighing sys- 
tems, cleaning methods, transportation facilities, 
freight rates, laws governing commission agents, 
each in turn came in for its respective considera- 
tion and reform. As I survey the last quarter cen- 
tury in the business, it is a marvel to me that such 
reforms could be made in the length of time. From 
chaos to order; from rotten business practices to 
sound ones; from dishonest to honest methods; from 
margins of five to six cents profit attended with 
bankruptcy, down to two or three cents followed by 
success. All within twenty-five years have been the 
reforms that have taken place in this the greatest 
enterprise of the world. Who has profited by it? 
Grain dealer, farmer, American commerce, consum- 
ers of grain the world over,—in short, who not? 

In all of this wave of reform some evils were over- 


looked. They are one by one being eradicated, few 
remain. Among these is the evil of advancing 
money. 


Failure is now almost unknown in the grain busi- 
ness; barring speculation, failures do not occur. 
From the farmer’s standpoint it might be said, “It 
is of no concern to us, if the elevator man does fail.” 
I claim it does concern the farmer very materially. 
While in a single instance a farmer may profit by 
being the recipient of undue favors, or by receiving 
more than his grain is worth, but if in so doing he 
contributes to the failure of the local grain dealer, 
or to the injury of the grain business as a whole, 
then he in the long run will be the loser. Every 
business must stand on its own foundation. The 
farmer deserves fair treatment, but he does not de- 
serve more than is justly due him. When he de- 
mands or receives more than this, he is contributing 
to the breaking down of the equilibrium of busi- 
ness. In the gigantic plan of the eternal fitness of 
things, sound business principles must prevail. The 
individual or aggregation of individuals who enter 
the grain business with the idea that it can be car- 
ried on in a loose, co-operative, slipshod manner will 
fail. 

This is just the reason why the so-called farmer 
elevators have generally met with disaster. Fair 
profits must be secured in order to meet the heavy 
expense the business entails. Sound business meth- 
ods must be employed to overcome the extreme 
hazard. Great care and caution only can avoid the 
leaks which soon absorb both profit and capital in- 
vested. It is no boy’s play to make a success of a 
country elevator, It is a wide speculation for the 
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layman, He had better get his experience on other 
people’s money. : 

In dealing with the farming community it is not 
necessary to do the things that were required a 
quarter of a century ago. I can remember when the 
following type of advertisement was prevalent, and 
seemed to meet the then existing demands: 


NOTICE TO FARMERS, 


“T wish to announce to the farmers that I have 
established a grain business in Buncomvyille. 

“Come and see me. 

“T can and will give more for your grain than my 
competitors. F 

“T will give you honest weights. 

“Plenty of grain bags free for the asking. 

“T will advance all the money you want without 
interest. 

“Wree storage. 

“Bring in your grain and get a square deal. 

“JOHN BUNCOM, Buncomville.” 


Now let us see about how the modern, educated, 
sensible, reasoning farmer would interpret an ad- 
vertisement like that. Such a farmer will say, “I 
see we have a new grain man who says he can give 
more for grain than any of his competitors. Well, 
if he does, he must have some new way of getting 
even. ‘Free grain bags for asking.’ How can he do 
that? Grain bags cost money. ‘All the money you 
want without interest.’ Why, any one knows that 
money is worth 6 per cent interest; even the banks 
are giving 4 per cent on deposits. How can this 
man expect to make anything out of furnishing it 
free of interest. ‘Honest weights.’ Well, I don’t 
like that. Honesty does not need to exploit itself. 
it needs no advertising. I am suspicious of the man 
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who tells me he is honest. I want to learn that fact 
from other sources. His actions should indicate this 
fact to me. The honest man does not need to tell it. 
His dealings will stand as monumental evidence of 
his honesty. See here. How does this fellow intend 
to gain anything by allowing the public to occupy 
his valuable storage room free? Who is this fellow 
anyway who is promising so much for nothing? He 
must be a wonder. Oh, I see, it is ‘John Buncom’; 
an appropriate name. I wonder if he is the same 
Buncom that went bankrupt at Eucherville. It must 
be the same fellow. He settled with his creditors 
there at ten cents on the dollar. When he closed 
his doors there he had a hundred thousand bushels 
of grain owned by the farmers, on this free storage 
plan. He had shipped out every bushel of it, sold it 
and put the money in his pocket; he settled with 
the farmers for their grain at 10 per cent of its 
value. No wonder he can give the farmers some- 
thing for nothing, if he could settle with them in 
this way. No, thank you, Mr. Buncom, I will haul 
my grain to the man who wants a fair profit; one 
who pays for what he gets, and gives me a square 
deal, and does not need to advertise his honesty in 
the papers. I don’t want to deal with the man who 
is so anxious to get something for nothing. He 
wants me to be under obligations to him. Thank 
you, Mr. Buncom, the gold brick days. are about 
past.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, is not the reasoning of 
this modern educated farmer about the fact an hon- 
est way of putting it? 

Happily the John Buncom variety is almost ex- 
tinct. A few still remain. Some of his methods 
still linger. Among these is the practice of advanc- 
ing money. It will finally be relegated to the depths 
of oblivion where many of the evils of the trade lie 
in peaceful repose. The time will come when some- 
thing for nothing will be looked upon as a danger- 
ous proposition. 

Miss Mellville, the celebrated American actress, in 
the play of “Sis Hopkins,” recites in a homely way 
a homely but prevailing sentiment: “I won’t do 
nothin’ for nobody for nothin’ that won’t do nothin’ 
for nothin’ for me.’’ 

When the farmer borrows from the grain dealer, 
and particularly when he pays no interest, is it not 
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a fact that he is getting something for nothing? 
Can the grain dealer afford to give something for 
nothing? Must he not, as a matter of sound busi- 
ness practice, get a little better margins to meet the 
unbusiness-like drain on his profits? The farmer 
who draws money in advance may get the same 
price for his grain as the man who draws none, but 
is it not a fact that the whole business fabric is 
affected in some measure by this evil practice? 

Mr. Farmer, is it not true that when you draw 
money from your grain dealer, particularly if you 
don’t pay interest, you have a little suspicion that 
the grain dealer will try to buy your grain a little 
cheaper to. make up for what the obligation costs 
him? If perchance your grain is off-grade or out 
of condition, don’t you feel that the discount is a 
little heavier than it would have been had you not 
been under some obligation to your dealer? 

Mr. Grain Dealer, is it not a fact that when you 
advance money you feel that you ought to get a 
little advantage to compensate you? Is it not a 
further fact that the principle of human nature to 
get even crops out in you and that you try to get 
an opportunity to do so? 

Now, Farmer and Dealer, does not this money 
transaction, this something for nothing, tend to 
taint the co-ordinate relation that should exist be- 
tween you? Let us analyze the situation a little 
more closely. 

If the farmer has a suspicion that the dealer is 
trying to get even for free accommodations; if he 
feels that he is really under obligations for some 
favor, he is bound to be harder to satisfy. Sus- 
picion will soon develop in his mind into an abso- 
lute certainty. When he has erroneously made up 
his mind that the dealer is not treating him fairly 
the dealer has made an enemy, and all on account 
of having tried to give something for nothing. 

We have often heard a farmer say, “If I was not 
under obligations to Brown, I would haul my grain 
to Jones, but I got money from Brown and must 
haul him my grain.’ Often we hear of cases where 
he does haul his grain to Jones and pays the money 
back to Brown. Why? Simply because the obliga- 
tion under which the dealer had placed him had, in 
a measure, destroyed his confidence. He feared he 
would not get as good a deal under the circum- 
stances as he would if he had not been so situated. 
Getting down to bed-rock facts, both farmer and 
dealer, in this kind of transaction, contribute to the 
upbuilding of unbusiness-like practices, which in the 
end tend to undermine the pleasant, confidential 
business relations which should exist between them. 
' I have so far spoken of the effects of this practice 
as between the honest dealer and the honest farmer. 
Now, how does it work between the honest dealer 
and the dishonest farmer—the fellow who draws the 
money with no intention of hauling the grain or re- 
paying the money,—in short, the dead-beat class? 
For these we have with us, always. I have known 
of cases where farmers obtained from the dealer 
oats ostensibly for seed, hauled it to another market 
and sold it for cash, never planting a grain of it. 

In such cases, if the same had been obtained on 
proper contract, the dealer would have had recourse 
to criminal action against the perpetrator of such 
fraud. The amount involved is not large enough to 
warrant him incurring the expense of criminal pros- 
ecution. The usual result is that the criminal goes 
free. He soon seeks pastures new and other suckers 
verdant, and repeats the performance with the same 
success and impunity as before. 

Again, we have the advancing practice carried on 
between the honest farmer and the dishonest grain 
dealer; for, regrettable as this may be, all grain men 
are not honest. We have briefly referred to the case 
of Mr. Buncom. Now we have showed you how Mr. 
Buncom settled to the great advantage of himself 
and to the lasting disadvantage of the farmers. If 
this Buncom advances money he has many ways of 
getting even with the honest farmer. Such a farmer 
appreciates the favor, finds himself under moral ob- 
ligations. He honestly desires to fulfill these obli- 
gations. Buncom finds him desirous of so fulfilling 
them; proceeds to levy tribute in ways nefarious and 
to the honest dealer, past finding out. 

The far-reaching effects of a business obligation 
resting on an individual cannot be comprehended. 
The honest, conscientious recipient of such favors is 
unable to repay the obligation to his own entire 
satisfaction. The unscrupulous dispenser of such 
favors never fails to turn to his profits such obliga- 
tions with interest at usury. The honest dispenser 
of such favors is taken advantage of by the un- 
scrupulous recipient and here the tables are turned. 
“Business is business’ is an old and trite saying, 
but it means much. It implies all that is compre- 
hended in the square deal. Do business in a square, 
honest, business manner, By so doing your motives 
cannot be brought into question. Do it in such a 
manner that your actions do not imply an apology 
for the business in which you are engaged. You 
are not under obligations to the farmer to give him 
any unbusiness-like favor. 

When you do so you are putting your business and 
your motives into question. The high-class farmer 
expects you to deal with him as man to man. He 
is no longer conducting his affairs on the milk-sop 
plan. He resents any attempt at coddling or molli- 
fying. If your business is honorable and you are 
conducting it in an honorable manner you do not 
need to apologize for it. If conditions warrant ad- 
vancing money, do it in a business-like manner, on 
a note or contract, which binds you and the farmer 
alike. Your farmer friends will soon appreciate the 
fact that you are conducting your business on strict- 
ly business principles. They will respect you for 
doing so. 

Of two competitors at a given station the one 
who proceeds along the line of square business deal- 
ings, refusing to do unbusiness-like things, treating 
everybody alike, insisting on his rights being ob- 
served, showing by his actions that his business and 
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his methods need no apology, will succeed over the 
one who is constantly offering these favors, who 
wants to do anything, business-like or unbusiness- 
like, to demonstrate to the public that he merits its 
confidence. Public confidence is gained and main- 
tained more easily by subtle influence of square deal- 
ing on strictly business-like principles, than by the 
bombastic, loose, something-for-nothing plan. The 
kiss of the Blarney Stone has lost its influence. 

I hope I have shown enough reasons why advanc- 
iug money is an evil. No one is gainer by it. The 
question is, can it be done away with at once? No. 
It will take time. It will require a close schooling 
of dealer and farmer alike. The way to accomplish 
it is to show to the farmer that his interests are 
better served by not drawing in advance. He is 
left free and untrameled when he goes to sell his 
grain. The dealer would then not be subject to the 
charges of extortion or unfairness on account of the 
farmer being under obligations for favors extended. 
The dead-beat class would find their means of liveli- 
hood taken from them. Everybody would be bene- 
fited by the elimination of this evil practice. When 
the farmer and the dealer alike are made to see the 
evil as it, really exists, the practice will disappear. 
Then will the grain business have eradicated an- 
other of the serious evils which have long bur- 
dened it. 

I believe the time will come when the farmers who 
do not ask or receive favors from the grain dealer 
will prefer to trade with the dealer who does not 
extend favors to anyone. This will mark another 
epoch in the great reform movement—the dawn of 
another new era in the grain business. 


Prof. G. J. Christie of Purdue University, gave an 
address and illustration of the Moisture Tests in 
Grading Corn. 

E. L. Southworth of Toledo opened the discussion 
which followed Mr. Christie’s address by commend- 
ing very highly the moisture test which had been 
sbown. 

Edgar Evans of Indianapolis, as representative of 
Indiana Millers’ Association, made a short talk on 
wheat and said the millers of the state would co- 
_ eperate with grain dealers in securing larger crops 
and better quality of wheat throughout the state. He 
outlined plans for running special wheat trains 
throughout the state and disseminating literature 
among the farmers. 

L. H. Mummert made an address on ‘New De- 
murrage Rules.” He stated the reasons for the rules 
to be the quick unloading of cars so that they may 
be used by others who need them. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

P. E. Goodrich made the report for the committee 

on resolutions as follows: 


Whereas, The Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
through its very efficient Secretary, has recently 
been canvassing the South for new members; and 

Whereas, More than one hundred and fifty new 
members from that section have been added to that 
association; and 

Whereas, We recognize the great benefits to be 
derived by the Indiana dealers from a closer rela- 
tion with the Southern consumers; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend the excellent work be- 
ing done by the National Association and pledge our 
renewed support to the National Association. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS; 


We recommend that the board of managers give 
eareful consideration to the proposition of having 
such board composed of the chairman of the several 
district associations, and that they report such 
amendment to the Constitution for consideration at 
our next meeting next January. 


NAMING SCALES. 


Whereas, The weight certificates of the different 
terminal markets do not designate and specify the 
names of firm’s scale upon which said grain or hay 
was weighed, thereby causing the shipping inter- 
ests inconvenience and loss of such information that 
the shipper is entitled to; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the authorities having the super- 
vision of weighing system in the different terminal 
market be instructed to have all weight certificates 
specify the name of scale upon which grain is 
weighed. 

THANKS. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be 
tendered to the management of the Claypool Hotel 
for the use of this hall, and we recommend to the 
Board of Managers that we hold our next meeting 
in this hall. 


The report and resolutions were adopted. 

The report of the committee appointed to confer 
with the committee from the State Millers’ Associa- 
tion on wheat improvement was read by O. J. 
Thompson and adopted as follows: 


Resolved: 

(1) That every grain dealer, both in the organiza- 
tion and outside, be requested to subscribe for from 
$5 to $25 worth of pamphlets, to be printed by the 
station, in regard to wheat culture, and to distribute 
such pamphlets at the mill door or to furnish the 
station with a list of names of farmers to whom the 
pamphlets may be sent under the Station’s. frank. 

(2) That every grain dealer be requested to secure 
suitable wheat for seed purposes and furnish it to 
the farmers at a charge not exceeding 10c above the 
price of No. 2 wheat. 
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(8) That every grain dealer be requested to dis- 
tribute such literature as may hereafter be published 
and to talk with all the farmers he knows in regard 
to the necessity of using improved methods of wheat 
culture. 

(4) That the president appoint a permanent com- 
mittee of three for the purpose of promoting an in- 
Seas in the production of grain per acre in this 
state. 


Following a short address by J. Vining Taylor, 
secretary of the National Hay Association, in which 
he invited all the dealers to attend their annual 
meeting at Cedar Point, Ohio, in August, the meet- 
ing adjourned, sine die. 


MID-SUMMER NOTES. 


Fred Jaeger and E. L. Southworth represented the 
Toledo market. 


Cincinnati sent a delegation having A. C. Gale, T. 
H. Fleming and C. P. Brown. 


From Chicago there were W. L. Vehon with Rosen- 
baum Brothers, E. H. Young representing W. A. 
Fraser Co. 


Eastern markets were represented as follows: 
Baltimore—H. EH. Elgert, C. P. Blackburn, Will 
Rogers, Jos. Warfield. Philadelphia—P. H. Mark- 
ley. Boston—Seth Catlin, Jr. Pittsburg—Jos. Mc- 
Caffrey, J. A. A. Geidel. Buffalo—J. J. Rammacher. 

J. J. Young, representing the Philip Smith Mfg. 
Co. of Sidney, Ohio, had information as to how 
grain dealers could wash away their troubles. It 
was presented with a cake of toilet soap boxed so 
that it could be conveniently carried to the dealer’s 
home office. 

Machinery interests were represented by Willard 
B. Smith with Richardson Scale Co., New York 
City; J. H. Pank and C. L. Hogle with Invincible 
Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y.; A. S. Gar- 
man with Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y.; J. 
P. Johnson with National Automatic Scale Co., 
Bloomington, II. 

Those in attendance: included F. E. Heinmiller, 
Indianapolis; Elwood Morris, Greenfield; B. E. Page, 
Mellott; O. J. Thompson, Kokomo; O. C: Moore, 
Waynetown; T. A. Morrison, Frankfort; E. H. Mc- 
Connell, Indianapolis; F. B. Wilkinson, Knights- 
town; Frank Strenge, Frankfort; C. R. Patton, 
Waveland; J. J. Snodgrass, Hillsburg; Burnett Tay- 
lor, Lafayette; J. T. Sims and Chas. A. Ashpaugh, 
Frankfort; Fred W. Kennedy, Shelbyville; C. W. 
Hinple, Rushville; C. L. Stafford, Jamestown; John 
R. House, Hobbs; Geo. P. Shoemaker, Greensburg; 
Wm. N. Loughry, Monticello; Walter G. G. Davis, 
Tipton; R. P. Hilands, Bainbridge; C. Loughry. 
Monticello; Chas. F. Naber, Fairmount; J. W. Gou- 
lin, Summitville; J. W. Waltz, New Palestine; J. L. 
Seback, Anderson; A. Smith, Sheridan; Floyd Nul- 
lin, Burnettsville; J. L. Brady, Rensselaer; A. P. 
Watkins, Lincoln; L. F. Maybe, Clayton; B. F. 
Crabbs, Crawfordsville; Wm. Donlin, Delphi; E. R. 
Moore, Bernard; Harry B, Seaward, Galveston; C. 
M. Barlow, Kokomo; Edgar H. Evans, Indianapolis; 
Fred B. Fox, Tipton; W. M. Borley, Milray; E. 
Hutchinson, Arlington; P. E. Goodrich, Winchester; 
Frank A. Witt, Indianapolis; Geo. L. Stebbins, In- 
dianapolis; A. E. Reynolds, Crawfordsville; J. C. 
Bachelor, Sharpsville; James R. Guild, Medaryville; 
W. W. Wattrix, Lebanon; H. A. Myers, Francis- 
ville; E, E. Elliott, Muncy; E. K. Sowash, Middle- 
town; B. L. Barrett, Greenfield; M. LL. Conley, 
Frankfort; Wm. Nading, Shelbyville; Geo. L. Ar- 
nold, Bluffton; R. L. Nelson, Montpelier; Jos. Wel- 
lington, Anderson; BH. A. Norris, Newcastle; J. S. 
Sillars, Crawfordsville; T. J. Connell, Milton; S. 
M. Beck, Frankfort; W. F. Jutz, Terhune; R. A. 
Kuhn, Argos; S. Pankert, Plymouth; W. W. Pear- 
son, Upland; P. Engle, Albany; A. Beck, Frankfort; 
L. L. Heffner, Linden; J. A. Cortwright, New Har- 
mony; W. H. Aiman, Pendleton; Wm. E. Brown, 
Pendleton; N. S. Davis, Frankfort. 


The University Farm News says that in Minnesota 
during the past ten years the average yield of corn 
has been substantially 30 bus. per acre, against only 
32 bus. for oats. Comparing the feeding values, the 
News says: “This acreage of oats weighs in round 
numbers, 1,000 pounds, and the corn, shelled, weighs 
in round numbers, 1,600 pounds. In comparison 
with bran at $20 a ton the thousand pounds of oats 
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is worth $9.50, and the sixteen hundred pounds of 
corn is worth $17.36. The cost of producing corn, 
including rent, is $10.44 per acre, leaving a profit of 
$6.92. The cost of oats, including rent, is $8.86 per 
acre, leaving a profit of 64 cents, These figures 
sbow such a profit in raising corn as to suggest to 
the farmers the necessity of increasing its acreage.” 
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“COST OF HIGH LIVING.” 


The Durant & Elmore Co. smash at Albany, N. Y., 
reported on May 28, seems to have been superinduced 
by the “cost of high living.” The manager of the 
firm, Gibson Oliver, was also the treasurer; and ac- 
cording to the Albany “Argus,” Mr. Oliver has in 
recent months developed the joy-wagon and high- 
roller spending habit. On a salary of $6,000 a year 
he maintained a summer home in the Berkshires 
with a retinue of servants and automobiles for him- 
self and friends and traveled in millionaire style. 
Investigation since May 238 discloses the fact that 
Oliver is short about $1,500,000; but how the money 
went, so far as the firm is concerned, the account- 
ing experts are unable to discover. The affairs of 
the company are so mixed with that of the Chicago 
concern, that attorneys who have had large experi- 
ence in the most complicated cases say that the 
condition of things is the worst they have ever 
leoked into and that it may take years to straighten 
out. 

The climax to Oliver’s spending and speculation in 
wheat early in the year was precipitated when cer- 
tain Boston bankers turned down Durant & Elmore’s 
paper and the fact was reported to the firm’s bank- 
ers at Albany, the National Commerce and First 
National Banks. These banks are interested (nomi- 
pally, at least, for part of the loans are distrib- 
uted) to the sum of $500,0U0 or more. These sums 
were obtained, it now transpires, on manipulated 
bills of lading, a practice that was made easy by 
ccllusion, it is now claimed, with an employe of the 
D. & H. Ry. Co. The firm handled Western grain 
through an elevator at South Bend, Ind., and the 
procedure of Oliver and his accomplice in the AI- 
bany railroad office was about like this: “As soon 
as a carload of grain was shipped from Chicago 
{South Bend) to the Albany firm, Manager Oliver 
received a bill of lading, which he presented to one 
of the local banks and received the money, The ac- 
complice whose duty it was to take up the bills 
when the grain was delivered by the railroad com- 
pany did not do so, but held them out, with the 
result that they were used over again. Investigators 
in the East said that without the connivance of 
some one in the employ ot the railroad company 
this would have been impossible. 

Durant & Elmore Co. was oganized in Chicago by 
W. O. Elmore, who afterward sold his interests to 
his son, H. W. Elmore, vice-president of the corpor- 
ation, which was organized under the laws of New 
York. E. A. Durant is president and Wm. S. Day, 
secretary; capital stock $75,000. The corporation 
had branch offices in Buffalo, Boston, Chicago (HE. 
W. Elmore) and New York, but no one in those 
cities seems to have been hit by the failure. Imme- 
diately after the break proceedings were begun at 
Albany to dissolve the corporation and to wind up 
its business. 

On June 2 Oliver and Henry C. Palmer, formerly 
freight agent of the D. & H. Ry. Co., at Albany, 
were arrested on a charge of grand larceny. Oliver 
is charged with grand larceny in the first degree in 
having obtained money on fraudulent bills of lading, 
which, it is alleged, were issued by Palmer, who is 
charged with a misdemeanor. Both men pleaded not 
guilty and subsequently were released on bail. 

The warrant was served on complaint of the Na- 
tional Commercial Bank and the Railway Company, 
it being charged that on January 13 last, Oliver by 
collusion with Palmer, received $22,000 on three 
fraudulent bills of lading. 

The failure of Durant & Elmore Co. involved the 
Oneonta Milling Co., but as that company’s prop- 
erty was only leased to Durant & Elmore Co., being 
the individual property of W. O. Elmore, and the 
latter family hope to save enough out of the gen- 
eral wreck to continue the milling business. 
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{Special Report.] 
OAKLAHOMA GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


BY CLYDE EH. LEWIS. 

The thirteenth annual convention of the Oklahoma 
Grain Dealers’ Association was called to order at 
2:00 P. M., on May 24, by President J. S. Hutchins, 
of Ponca City, who called upon the Hon. Sidney L. 
Brock, president of the Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce, to deliver the address of welcome. 

Mr. Brock said among other things, that a-ter- 
minal eleyator is as good as built in Oklahoma City. 

Mr. D. J. Donahoe, of Ponca City, in response, 
said: ‘In accordance with the spirit of the times, 
we meet here again in annual convention. Hach 
time we return to your city, we find many changes. 
But one thing we find unchanged is the warm hos- 
pitality of your citizens.’ And again: “Personal 
acquaintance and goodfellowship promote  confi- 
dence, hence the object of these annual meetings.” 

Mr. John L, Wright, St. Louis, said that St. Louis 
is the greatest soft wheat market in the world; and, 
inasmuch as our prices are above Liverpool, it 
would seem profitable for Oklahoma to ship her 
wheat to us.” 

Wm. Murphy, of the Kansas City Merchants’ 
Exchange: “I want to thank Mr. Wright for his 
remarks. It must have been copied from one writ- 
ten about Kansas City.” (Laughter. ) 

SHIFTING GRAIN FIELD. 

“The Shifting Grain Field,” a paper by P. S. Good- 

man of Chicago was in part as follows: 


of oecupation of business depends 
of supplies and availability of 


Permanency 
upon the proximity 


markets. The manufacturer is influenced by both, 
but more largely by the market availability than 
the closeness of his source of supplies. 'The dealer 
in agricultural products is dependent solely upon 
the proximity of his supplies, for the market, how- 
ever remote, is available. The miller may be in- 
different to the nearness of the wheat fields, for 


he aiways has a local market, which, at least, gives 
him the profit of conversion. The grain dealer must 
follow the fields. The shifting of the grain belt, 
the changing character of the crops, give the grain 
business an element of uncertainty above the re- 
stricted uncertainty of continuous profitable occupa- 
tion that results from partial and oft-times wide- 
spread crop failure. 

In our country the shifting line of agricultural 
production has been moving in an irregular line 
westward. As population multiplied, as centers of 
activity developed into cities and a continuous 
chain of towns and villages, the diversification of 
products to supply the needed food has driven the 
grain belt to cheaper lands, to sections of minimum 
population. The procession of harvesters has moved 
more slowly westward as the arable lands have be- 
come occupied, and ,»we can now call the western 
boundary and limit the zone of productivity. How- 
ever, the developmental character of the grain busi- 
ness has not yet been reached, nor the permanency 
of productive areas established. The immutable 
law of population will overspread these Western 
States as it has the Eastern, and within the present 
and next generations. 

So long as an unbroken land remained ahead of 
the tide of population, the grain dealer has swept 
along with the pioneer farmer; and now on these 
Western lands the last stand of the old system is 
being made. The shifting of the grain belt is no 
longer an easy-going affair, no longer responsive 
to the surging wave of humanity rolling westward. 
The subjection of the remaining land east of the 
Rockies is one of brain and skill, not of mere plow- 
ing and seeding; and in this subjugation the West- 
ern grain dealer has a very important part to play. 

Continuous cultivation, seasonable upturning of 
the soil by the retention of moisture, will slowly 
work climatic changes that will change the coun- 
try from a semi-arid to an arable region, but along 
with this slow conversion of the upland plains to 
the service of man is the urgency of the selection 
of better seed, and the adaptation of the farmer 
to the advanced methods of cultivation. These 
things will come as a matter of evolution, helped 
by the more progressive of the farming and related 
interests. We cannot control the seasons nor avoid 
the fluctuations of general yields, but we can and 
must increase the average yield. 

The Western procession of the grain farmer and 
the grain dealer in the past fifty years has prac- 
tically ended, and the line of least resistence is in 
the increase in the average yield, and the move- 
ment, while not liable to retrace, is destined to 
double on itself in the mid-continental region; for 
this Western country will remain the granary of 
the nation. 

There are still great possibilities of production of 
man’s staple food—wheat—in this region. There are 
30,000,000 acres this side of the Rockies that will give 
an average yield of 450,000,000 bushels and suffice for 
an increase of 70,000, 000 in the country’s population, 
while the older lands, with diminished wheat acre- 
age, will be made to produce more and supply the 


other foodstuffs essential to the varying pace of: 


man and the animals. 

Thirty years ago the country east of the Missis- 
sippi raised an average of six bushels of wheat per 
capita. Now it raises scarcely four. In the same 
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period, the, trans-Mississippi region has lifted its 
production from five bushels to seventeen bushels 
per capita of its population. The shifting of wheat 
raising has been on an enormous scale, more ap- 
preciable in the total bushels than in the per capita 
basis. In 1870 the average crop was 162,000,000 east 
and 74,000,000 west of the Mississippi. In the next 
decade, the average was 300,000,000 east and 190,- 
000,000 bushels west. In 1890 the average had fallen 
to 233,000,000 east and risen to 260,000,000 west. In 
the following decade the east remains stationary 
on the average of production, and the West is ad- 
vanced to 525,000,000 bushels. During the last de- 
cade the proportions and totals have remained prac- 
tically unchanged. The higher price of coarse grains, 
related to the cause of production, caused an enorm- 
ous gain in the trans-Mississippi region, more large- 
ly in the new lands of Oklahoma, Texas and Ne- 
braska than elsewhere. 

This shifting of coarse grains is simply illustra- 
tive of the adaptability of the American farmer 
to the demands of the consuming public; and inci- 
dentally the holding of wheat production down to 
the average of ten years ago has lightened the vol- 
ume of surplus for necessitous exports, and in the 
past three years we have had that peculiar, and to 
some people unaccountable, advance in price of our 
wheat over the Liverpool price. 

In the general shifting of the grain belt, especially 
wheat, there has been added to the pressure of 
population the relative cheapness of the grain to 
other products, due to the fact that we have been 
the producers of a surplus, and the price entered 
into competition with the wheat raisers of other 
lands—in competition with the less cultured people 
of Russia, India and Argentina, 

The shifting of wheat raising to corn and oats 
has been helpful to the farmer and the dealer in 
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ali you have heard about Kansas City and St. Louis, 
so I will not say anything more about our facilities 
for handling grain although we want it.” 

The following paper was then read by John 
Fields, Editor Farm Journal, Oklahoma City: 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THOSE WHO GROW CROPS AND 
THOSE WHO PROVIDE MARKETS. 


My conception of business is service, whether the 
business under consideration be that of running a 
railroad or other public service corporation, of buy- 
ing and shipping and milling grain, of farming or 
even of publishing a periodical. All of us offer 
service, and all must finally depend on whether 
those to whom we offer service find it attractive, 
satisfactory and profitable to them in sufficient 
numbers to make our business profitable to us. 

The laborer offers his labor; he has no way of 
forcing you to accept it. Unless you have need 
for what he offers and the belief that the service 
will be satisfactory and profitable to you, it is not 
accepted. The same freedom of choice extends 
through all ordinary lines of business and profes- 
sional services. 

The service which you men have to offer to those 
who grow crops is an easily available market. In 
the nature of the case, because of your large invest- 
ment and your connections with the world’s mar- 
kets, your business partakes, in some measure, of 
that of public service corporations. Competition 
among you, such as exists among professional men 
or publishers or retailers, might easily be ruinous; 
it has been many times. And there is no permanent 
feeling of gratefulness toward you among pro- 
ducers, if, in the heat of competition, you pay more 
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this country. There may be occasional years, in the 
near future, when our American wheat raisers will 
again be brought into competition with the people 
of other lands, and on such occasions the fall in 
the price will cause more local crop shifting. ~~ 

While we have the capacity to provide wheat for 
our own people for some generations, there will 
remain an element of uncertainty in wheat, more 
than any other crop, due to the world. Canada, 
Siberia and Argentina have great possibilities in 
wheat raising, and to-day, if the duty was repealed, 
Liverpool and Winnipeg could undeérsell the West 
ten to fifteen cents a bushel in our principal mar- 
kets. As long, then, as we have a price above the 
parity of the world, based on protective measure, 
we are liable to its repeal and resultant shifting 
of acreage. 

In the past generation there has been abandon- 
ment of wheat raising over large areas, notably in 
Central Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Southern Min- 
nesota. Better returns on corn and oats, and in one 
case rye, have caused this shifting. One large area, 
central Illinois, was abandoned on account of in- 
sects, that might have been avoided by crop rota- 
tion. The series of calamities, that have effected 
the wheat raiser in the former big belt of Kansas 
will undoubtedly diminish the acreage of that sec- 
tion for some years to come, and yet only one of 
these events was avoidable—Hessian fly. 

The grain dealer has constantly before him the 
possibility of contracting production from climatic 
sources, and the shifting of heavy production of one 
or two cereals by the inrush of population; but 
whenever the hand points unerring to permanent 
reduction of production, he will be wise if he shifts 
along with the fields. The Oklahoma and Texas 
dealer is alert to the call of the fields, for the past 
three years have taught him that production could 
shift by him as swiftly as Halley’s comet; and this 
year their example will be imitated by the Kansans, 
who will be forced to call upon this section for 
some of the bountiful crops now indicated. 


Bert Ball of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange: 
“St. Louis is represented here because we want our 
market placed on a parity with the others.” 

W. C. Goffe of Kansas City: “I know you believe 


than corn or wheat is worth. It is but natural 
that you should endeavor to do those things which 
make for the stability of the business in which you 


are engaged. 


I am not one of those who feel that the producer 
always gets very much the worst of it in every 
transaction. At the risk of becoming unpopular 
among a portion of those whom my business it is 
to serve, I have maintained that it is not always 
wise, or likely to be profitable, for those who pro- 
duce crops to attempt the elimination of the local 
dealer in sending them to the world’s market. But 
I do not believe you have any vested and exclusive 
right to purchase any farmer’s load of corn at any 
price that you may choose to offer. 

Your relation to the producer of crops is strictly 
that of service. if, because of conditions which you 
have found necessary to the stability of your busi- 
ness, the individual producer is placed in such con- 
dition that he feels he is getting very much the 
worst of it and this feeling grows and spreads, there 
is trouble coming to you. 

I know nothing of the details of your business, 
but I feel that I am speaking for its stability and 
future development when I ask you to bear in mind 
the fact that the producer and marketer each serves 
the other; that neither of you has any rights to 
business except as you earn them by service of a 
character satisfactory to the other; that reason and 
right and justice will triumph only to the degree 
that each of us is reasonable and right and just 
in our daily relations with each other. 


THE SHORTAGE IN TRANSIT PROBLEM. 


The next paper was by F. C. Maegly, A. G. F. A., 
Sante Fe System, Chicago, as follows: 


‘After a good deal of floundering, it occurred to 
me that full justice to your subject required col- 
laboration. Accordingly, what follows may be ac- 
cepted as the joint view of a number of men who 
have given the subject much thought, and may be 
said to represent the various interests—the owner 
of grain, shipper, railroad and consignee. 

It is recognized that the following are the causes 
responsible for grain shortages, the same being 
stated in the order of their relative importance: 

(1) Defective scales, 
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(2) Careless or improper weighing, recording or 
certification of weights. 

(8) Wastage, cleanage, dockage; defensive meas- 
ures by shippers in anticipation thereof. 
ma) Careless inspection of cars just before and 
Just after loading; shipper’s failure to reject any 
ear that cannot be safely coopered. 

(5) Defective coopering of cars 
their loading with bulk grain. 

(6) Defective or unsuitable materials at points of 
loading for coopering of cars. 

(7) Improper loading of cars; failure to protect 
end doors. ‘ 

' (8) Inherent shrinkage or change in the actual 
weight of grain during period between weighings 
at point of loading and unloading. 

(9) Failure to weigh grain as loaded or unloaded. 

(10) Pilferage. 

(1) Defective scales.—It was deemed proper to 
give first place to defective scales. The proportion 
in service is surprising. We speak from our own 
direct experience and observation and that of oth- 
ers. Scales are neglected by their owners in gen- 
eral, inconsistent as that may seem, The scale is 
a delicate piece of machinery, no matter what kind 
or make. It must be kept clean, in good order, 
and in proper alignment. It should have a rigid, 
unyielding foundation. Great care should be taken 
by the owner to see that bind, defect or other de- 
rangement is not allowed to develop. Dirt or refuse 
must not be allowed to accumulate in the working 
parts of the scale, and the scale beam notches and 
poise should be kept free of dirt, dust, grease or 
rust. Particular attention should be taken to keep 
scales continuously in correct weighing adjustment. 
Every operator of a scale should provide some 
practical means of checking the accuracy of, his 
seale. The tolerance error in new scales should 
never exceed one-half pound per thousand pounds, 
based on the weight applied up to the full rated 
capacity of the scale, and no scale should be used 
to weigh loads in excess of its rated capacity. The 
tolerance error in old scales with dulled pivots 


preparatory to 


‘should not be allowed to exceed one pound per thou- 


sand pounds, based on the actual weight applied 
up to the scale’s full rated capacity; and where 
greater error is developed, the scale should be put 
out of commission until repaired and adjusted by a 
scale expert. 

The grain dealers and other shipping associations 
and individual shippers should unite, if practicable, 
and employ a number of experienced scale experts— 
men capable of installing, overhauling, repairing, 
adjusting and furnishing specifications for repairs 
or alterations. These experts should be authorized 
to specify the conditions which shall prevail in re- 
spect to the physical condition of each scale in- 
spected by them, and reports should be rendered by 
them to some common or neutral office—for ex- 
ample, that of your secretary. Such reports should 
properly classify the scales inspected and the condi- 
tions pertaining thereto, especially where the 
weights obtained on the scales are used as a basis 
for invoicing, buying, selling, assessment of freight 
charges, etc. 

H. A. Foss, Chicago Board of Trade Weighmas- 
ter, and his assistant, A. E. Schuyler, have shown 
great wisdom in drawing attention of all concerned 
to the urgent need of proper scale installations, 
thorough inspection of scales, and any needed re- 
pairs, adjustments, etce., by their owners and oper- 
ators, care in weighing, recording and. certifying 
weights. No grain shipper should be without a 
copy of “Shipper’s Manual,” issued by the Chicago 
Board of Trade Weighing Department, a vast num- 
ber of which have been distributed by the afore- 
mentioned weighing department free of charge, in 
the interest of all concerned. 

Scales of country elevators are trouble breeders, 
principally because their owners do not have them 
inspected frequently enough to detect their in- 
accuracy. During 1909 the Chicago Board of Trade 
Weighing Department tested 129 scales at country 
elevators located at different shipping stations 
tributary to that market; 67 per cent, or 87, of these 
scales were found to be out of order. Sixty-two of 
these scales were corrected. Of the balance, 13 were 
in such bad condition that they were condemned 
as unfit for use in weighing grain. The remaining 
12 were condemned because of improper and de- 
fective foundations. Some dealers suffer shortages 


_ and do not know it because their own scales are 


weighing against them. No dealer, whose scales 
are not known to be in prime working condition, is 
in a position to cast reflection on the weighing of 
others. 

It is only fair to state that many of the scales 
owned and operated by the railroads are neglected, 
but it is gratifying to observe that there has been 
an immense improvement in this respect, although 


‘the carriers’ scale departments are not yet as well 


organized as it is believed they will be in the near 
future. 

A number of roads are now advocating the plan 
of shippers and railroads making a common cause 
of the scale work adjacent to the railroad right-of- 
way. Such proposition, to be operated successfully, 
should be made as nearly neutral as practicable, 
and should be maintained by the users thereof on 
some equitable basis of distribution of cost of labor, 
material, transportation expense and supervision. 
The Western Ry. Weg. Ass’n is the nearest neu- 
tral organization within the reach of the carriers. 
By associating with the superintendent of that or- 
ganization a suitable weight committee, represent- 
ing the shippers and serving in an advisory ca- 
pacity, many benefits would in our opinion result. 

(2) Careless or improper weighing, recording or 
certification of weights.—Great care should at all 
times be exercised by the users and operators of 
seales to see that the scale is properly balanced 
before commencing to weigh, and that each weigh- 
ing is performed with scrupulous care and ac- 
curacy. Every precaution should be taken to elim- 
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inate the chance of error in recording the weight, 
and where a given shipment or load 1s weighed in 
several drafts, the weigher should without fail show 
date and detail or the weight of each draft. Where 
compound scale beams, or beams, with denomina- 
tional poises are used, the original weight record 
should without fail show full detail of the weight 
reflected by each poise, and also the number and 
denomination of the end poise weights used in 
weighing each draft. ‘ 

The consignor, who has weighed the shipment as 
loaded, should without tail furnish the carrier's for- 
warding agent with statement setting forth the de- 
tail of the weight; that is, the weight of each draft, 
thus affording an opportunity to check footings and 
such weight certificate should invariably show the 
weight was arrived at—whether over wagon scales, 
warehouse or elevator hopper scales, automatic 
scales or track scales, and where the property is 
weighed and placed in a shipping bin at point of 
loading, or where it is run rrom the car into the 
bin and thence to the scale at point of unloading, 
the certificate should also state. Great care should 
be taken to avoid wastage between scale and car 
at point of loading or unloading, and in every .case 
the car should be swept clean and the entire con- 
tents, sweepings and all, weighed and credited to 
the car from which it came. 4 

Shippers and consignees who weigh property as 
loaded or unloaded should exercise constant care 
to avoid wastage between scale and car at point of 
loading, or car and scale at point of unloading. A 
defective sink or bin, elevator leg or loading cnute, 
is frequently the cause of shortage. If all these 
could but relate the story of their life, many a 
Shortage for which the much abused box-car has 
borne the brunt of the blame would be explained 
to the entire satisfaction of all concerned. 

(3) Wastage, cleanage, dockage, defensive meas- 
ures by shippers in anticipation thereof.—Cleanage, 
like dockage, invariably results in the elimination 
ot weight, and where any part of the. difference is 
accounted for, wholly or in part by either cause, 
the weighing certificate should so state. 

(4) Careless inspection of cars just before and 
after loading, shipper’s failure to reject and car 
that cannot be sately coopered.—VLhe failure of any 
shipper to inspect carefully the interior of each car 
tendered for bulk grain loading is inexcusable. His 
failure to reject any car that cannot be and is not 
coopered in such a way as to avoid leakage in 
transit is indefensible. There is some excuse for 
shipper’s failure to detect concealed defects, but 
not where such defects make their appearance as 
the car is in process of loading. A large number of 
shippers who are careful of their coopering beat all 
sides of the car with a mallet to determine whether 
any defect has escaped attention; and if any one 
found the same are coopered or the car unloaded. 

(5) Detective coopering of cars preparatory to 
their loading with bulk grain. ‘The shipper should 
thoroughly imspect the interior of every box car 
before loading and make sure that every crack or 
crevice or defect is sately coopered. He should 
see that the temporary grain door protection applied 
by him is free of defect and that same is applied 
in such a manner as to. avoid leakage through the 
door. If frail doors are used, the bottom tier should 
be doubled, or securely braced to avoid any chance 
of their bulging in transit. 

The little pamphlet compiled by Messrs. Foss and 
Schuyler, above mentioned, contains valuable advice 
and illustrations on this subject. Shippers are cau- 
tioned, however, not to use 20-penny nails and 
spikes for this purpose, as great damage is fre- 
quently done to the cars at destination in the effort 
to remove the temporary grain door protection, to 
say nothing of the serious delay to the operation 
of busy elevators. 

(6) Defective or unsuitable materials at points 
of loading for the coopering of cars.—Shippers 
should, without fail, notify the local freight agent, 
superintendent or division freight agent, where de- 
fective or unsuitable material is furnished them 
for coopering the cars. Such reports should be spe- 
cific, and explain in detail the difficulties encoun- 
tered. 

(7) Improper loading of cars, failure to protect 
end doors.—Many leakages are attributable to im- 
proper loading of cars, or the failure to provide 
suitable grain door protection for end car-door open- 
ings. In many cases the grain is loaded two or 
three feet above the level of the temporary grain 
door protection. In other cases, cars are loaded up 
to the end windows, no protection being provided 
for end windows. The position of the grain is 
shifted in transit, and in consequence leakage fre- 
quently occurs through the end windows. Shippers 
and local freight agents at loading stations are 
especially cautioned to be careful in this respect. 

(8) Inherent shrinkage or change in actual weight 
of the grain during period between weighings at 
points of loading and unloading.—Where the grain 
is thoroughly dry and well seasoned at the time of 
loading, this factor (shrinkage or absorption in 
transit), need not be considered; but the fact re- 
mains that the shippers now and then are com- 
pelled to load damp or unseasoned grain, the actual 
weight of which may, and actually does, undergo 
a serious change between weighings at points of 
loading and unloading. Shippers, consignees, ele- 
vator men and boards of trade weighing authori- 
ties, closely questioned, will admit that consider- 
able of the corn loaded the past season was suscept- 
ible of heavy shrinkage. It is estimated on good 
authority that some of the corn shipped during the 
past season in well coopered cars showed an abso- 
lute shrinkage as much as 400 pounds on thousand 
bushel cars during a short and reasonably prompt 
transit. Therefore, shippers,. local freight agents, 
consignees and all concerned have a vital interest 
in seeing that the loading certificate as furnished 
carrier’s forwarding and receiving agents should 


show the actual 
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condition of the grain as- loaded 
and unloaded. 

This view will be criticised by some of the car- 
riers’ claim departments on the theory that it will 
produce an additional number of claims for losses 
in transit, but on the same theory the shipper who 
loads damp grain is in duty bound to admit and 
state its true condition at time of loading. He is 
morally bound to notify the carrier’s forwarding 
agent of the condition and perishable nature of the 
property as tendered, 

(9) Failure to weigh the grain as loaded and un- 
loaded.—The failure of shippers and consignees to 
weight carefully the entire contents of each car as 
loaded and unloaded is inexcusable, and every ship- 
per or consignee who weighs his grain as loaded 
or unloaded should furnish the carrier's forwarding 
or receiving agent with a certified statement of 
the weight, setting forth in detail the weight of 
each draft. If the weighing is performed over a 
wagon scale the certificate should. show the date 
each draft is made and the wagon scale gross, tare 
and net. The date of the tare should be shown and 
also whether the driver was on or off the loaded 
and empty wagon as each was weighed. Where the 
weighing is performed by the shipper or consignee 
on railroad track scales, the certificate of weight 
should show whether the empty car was weighed 
light, and whether such light weight included all, 
part or none of the temporary grain door material 
applied in coopering the car. 

Where automatic grain weighing scales are used, 
the certificate should show the make of scale, the 
weight of each draft and the number of drafts reg- 
istered in weighing the loading or unloading of 
the car. The beginning or ending number and 
also the estimated weight of the residue draft, if 
any, should always be shown on weight certificate 
furnished by shipper or consignee; moreover, such 
information should be furnished promptly as each 
shipment is tendered at loading point and received 
at unloading point. 

All weight certificates should invariably show 
whether the grain was weighed directly from: the 
scale to the car ut loading point or transferred di- 
rectly from car to scale at unloading point, or 
whether the same has passed through a shipping or 
holding bin. 

(0) Pilferage.—The protection of grain against 
pilferage should commence at shippers’ loading 
plant, elevator, warehouse or siding, and it should 
not end until delivery of the car and contents at 
the consignee’s elevator, mill, warehouse or siding. 
Special service departments on railroads and ship- 
pers’ protective associations who have given this 
subject the closest study are urgent advocates of 
each shipper applying his own self-locking progres- 
sively numbered car seals immediately as the load- 
ing of each car is completed. If more than one day 
is consumed in the loading of a car, or if there are 
extended intervals of absence from the car while 
loading the car, the door should be closed and se- 
curely sealed or locked with padlock during such 
intervals. Where precautions of this nature are 
taken by shipper and consignee the investigation of 
discrepencies or losses is greatly expedited and the 
chance of a fair and correct disposition of each 
case is much better than where neglect prevails. 

Many shippers wonder why the carriers do not 
equip box cars with permanent inner car door pro- 
tection, such as will successfully avoid leakage of 
grain at the car doors and save the door posts and 
car floors from the serious damage resulting by 
nailing temporary material and boards to the posts; 
but that is explained by the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the articles shipped in box ears do not 
need the inner car door protection. The cost of 
equipping all box cars with permanent inner grain 
doors is quite a large item, particularly in view of 
the fact that the average in the territory west of 
the Mississippi River is in bulk grain service about 
twice a year. 

Another great difficulty has been to find a door 
that will fulfill the practical requirements. There 
have been several hundred patents granted to in- 
ventors of grain doors, a large number of which 
have been tried, but defects developed which either 
rendered them useless or the cost of installation 
was prohibitive. Despite such discouragements, 
however, several railroads are earnestly striving to 
find an inner grain door that will be fool-proof, and 
which above all will provide the necessary protec- 
tion against leakage of bulk grain and at the same 
time not prove an impediment to the loading or un- 
loading of other freight. 

It would be entirely out of question for the carrier 
to provide special equipment for the transportation 
of bulk grain. As a matter of fact, the existing box 
car equipment is probably today in as good an aver- 
age condition as it ever has been since the trans- 
portation of bulk grain begun, but the value of 
bulk grain has increased to such an extent as to 
now make it necessary to avoid leaky conditions by 
any reasonable and practical means. 

Some shippers are furnishing burlap with which 
to cooper defects in box cars. A competent author- 
ity estimates that not to exceed seven yards would 
be required to cooper the average defective car. 

It is not the intention of those in authority on 
railroads. to tender leaky cars for bulk grain load- 
ing, but grain shippers must co-operate fully by 
drawing attention to the condition of cars tendered 
them. No car should be loaded which ordinary in- 
spection would show would leak in transit if loaded 
with bulk grain.” 


The Hon. J. EH. Love, chairman of the Corporation 
Commission of Oklahoma, then gaye an able and 
highly appreciated address on state transportation 
problems, after which the members adjourned for 
an automobile ride tendered by the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce, ending with a big Dutch 
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Lunch (with trimmin’s) at the Fair Grounds Audi- 
torium. 


WEDNESDAY—MORNING SESSION. 

The morning session May 25, was called to order 
by President Hutchins, who appointted D. J. Dona- 
hoe, J. H. Shaw and W. T. Brooking a committee 
on resolutions. 

H. B. Dorsey, president of the Texas Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, extended a cordial invitation to 
the members of the Oklahoma Association, and 
their visiting friends, to attend the Texas conven- 
tion to be held at Ft. Worth on May 25-26. He also 
said: ‘Loosely drawn contracts are largely respon- 
sible for the differences which arise between men 
in the same line of trade. A strict adherence to ar- 
bitration is one of the best features of the associa- 
tion and a great money-saver. Let disputes between 
the members of different associations go to the 
Tri-State Appeal Board.” 

E. D. Bigelow, secretary of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, commended the influence of gather- 
ings of grain dealers and the settlement of differ- 
ences by arbitration. Many disputes would be 
avoided by the adoption of more exact methods. 
“In my experience, I have found a very large per 
cent of the differences is caused by loosely drawn 
contracts.” Let there be more uniformity, and there 
will be less cause for arbitration than in former 
days. Differences of ideas will arise between men 
oft honest intentions, but it should be of rare occur- 
ance. I have noticed that the oldest firms very 
rarely have claims for arbitration. Grain men 
should consider not only that their business is one 
of the most important in the country but one of the 
most honorable, and being a member of the Associa- 
tion should entitle him to credit and respect. 

D. J. Donahoe: The suggestions on arbitration 
of differences due to loose contracts are good, but I 
think our greatest deficiency is in commercial 
honor. I have here a telegram just received from a 
Texas dealer who is in the room, offering to accept 
a car of corn that will grade two in any market, at 
2%ec discount, the market having declined that 
much. That grain is now way off there at the end 
of the railroad where I cannot handle it. We should 
cut out those buyers who will not stand by their 
contracts. 

H. B. Dorsey: When you have claims against 
our members, arbitrate it. We insist that they must 
be fair. At the last meeting of our arbitration 
committee, four disputes between Texas and Okla- 
homa dealers were decided against our members, 
so you need not fear undue prejudice. Anyhow, you 
can take the cases to the Tri-State Board of Appeals. 

After a general discussion, it was the general 
consensus of opinion that the carrier is liable to 
the buyer of grain on shippers’ track. 

C. W. Lonsdale, president Kansas City Board of 
Trade: The*dealer is under moral obligation to 
deliver what he sells. For this reason there are 
often discrepancies between decisions of the courts 
and association arbitration committees. 

J. G. Goodwin, weighmaster Kansas City Board 
of Trade: If you want to avoid shortages, cooper 
your cars, seal them and weigh them correctly. We 
are watching for leaks and trying to help you. 

Jesse Vandenburg, of Blackwell, made the hit of 
the meeting. No one suspected the little fellow for 
an orator, but he certainly is a wit. He made some 
yery telling points in his short address, which were 
vociferously received. He said in part: “I have 
found many white, square dealers in Texas, but I 
want to tell you the business of the average grain 
dealer is utterly lacking in method. No other busi- 
ness of any magnitude tolerates so many ridiculous 
abuses. The solution of the whole proposition is 
this: When you advance money to the farmer to 
harvest his crop, insist upon his signing a note 
therefor and charge interest. If you expect the 
farmer to do business with you like a banker, don’t 
do business like a boy. Do business on business 
principles, and it will not be necessary to have the 
court appoint a receiver. Do not fail to invoice. 
Do not overload your car. Do not underload your 
car. Do business like a Rockefeller, and cut out 
your gambling and booze-fighting.” His subject was: 
“Advancing money to the farmers without interest.” 
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“Are shippers who sell No. 3 or better entitled 
to a premium for the ‘or better’ grade?” On this 
subject, U. F. Clemmons of Marshall said in part: 
When a man signs a contract for “No. 3 or better,” 
he cannot expect pay for ‘better.’ It should read 
“No. 3” only. The contract should read exactly as 
the grade is. 
the custom, and have the contract read the same as 
wheat, leaving no doubt as to the quality. Why 
cannot corn be sold No. 2, with No. 3 to apply just 
the same as wheat is sold? Do aside with the moral 
question of the matter, and deal with the hard facts 
and exact grade or quality of the corn. 

Adjourned for dinner. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was opened by the reading 
ef the minutes of the last annual meeting by 
Secretary C. Ff. Prouty. ‘ 

The Secretary’s report then read, was upon mo- 
tion of Mr. J. E. Farrington, adopted. It was as 


follows: 
SECRETARY'S ANNUAL REPORT. 


As we look back over the thirteen years since the 
organization of this Association and note the 
changes which have taken place, the much good 
which has been accomplished, the many wrongs 
which have been rectified, we feel that its organ- 
izers builded better than they knew. Many of the 
problems which confronted them then, such as the 
scoop-shovelers, so much dreaded by reputable 
dealers with money invested in elevators and mills, 
who at one time operated at almost every station, 
have almost been eliminated, and only once in 
awhile does such a one crop out to cause a small 
flurry and then to sink away, put out of business by 
legitimate dealers. But we are not without our dif- 
ficulties today, and many of the questions which 
confront us now are of even greater moment than 
those of the past. 

The question of paramount importance before us 
as this time is: ‘‘How can we establish Oklahoma 
weights and grades?’’ You are all aware that it is 
well nigh impossible to sell our grain on other than 
destination weights and grades; and to eliminate 
this feature, so unsatisfactory to us all, it will be 
necessary to make united efforts along this line. 
Possibly this could be best brought about by the 
erection of terminal elevators, and the placing of 
at least one such is being agitated most strongly at 
this time. This is a matter which should command 
the consideration of every shipper in the state, in- 
asmuch as we have no terminals where grain can 
be stopped and weighed other than private con- 
eerns. It would seem that our troubles are con- 
stantly increasing, and we are in daily controversy 
over differences in weights and grades; and until 
we take advantage of the agitation now current 
along these lines, we will continue to run in the 
same rut, at the mercy of the consignee, honest or 
not, as he may be. Pending action regarding the 
erection of such elevators, would it not be well to 
co-operate with the Kansas Association in the plac- 
ing of joint inspectors at the gate-ways of Texas? 
We believe that the combined efforts of the two as- 
sociations might bring about the results which we 
have been unable to accomplish alone. 

We are unable to sell our grain on Oklahoma in- 
spection and have used it heretofore only as a 
check, but at the present rate of inspection, 35c. to 
$1 per car, which is in excess of any inspection fee 
at any terminal market, or of any state having an 
inspection law, this works too great a hardship 
upon the shipper from the fact that this inspection 
is not taken as final. The dealers in general have 
protested, and the matter has been taken up with 
the proper authorities without any degree of success 
as to the reduction of the present fee. We would 
recommend that the Association take some stand 
upon this matter at this meeting. 

A practice which merits the condemnation of the 
reputable dealer of the state is that of free storage 
of grain in country elevators. We have upon our 
Statutes a law which fixes a penalty upon the stor- 
age of elevators unless the owners thereof have se- 
cured from the district clerk a public warehouse 
license, and it also stipulates a certain capacity nec- 
essary to secure such license. In this unlicensed 
storage of grain in elevators of too small capacity 
to secure such license, the dealer, while he may not 
be technically violating the law of the state, is tak- 
ing undue advantage of other dealers, from the 
fact that when grain enters his elevator for free 
storage it has virtually passed out of competition. 
To a large extent, these tactics are only resorted to 
during that season of the year when the bulk of 
the grain has been moved. Many complaints have 
reached this office protesting against such prac- 
tices. 

New Seed Wheat.—One of the most satisfactory 
agitations which the Association has promoted dur- 
ing the past year is the question of new seed wheat. 
We found upon investigation that northwestern Ok- 
lahoma was shipping pure Turkey wheat out of the 
state, a large portion of which was going to Kansas 
City and grading No. 1. It was this grain which 
we recommended the dealers to secure and furnish 
to the farmers for their fall planting. This agita- 
tion very largely stopped the movement of this 
grain to foreign markets, and it was consumed by 
the dealers throughout different parts of the state 
and distributed to the farmers for seeding purposes. 
There is no feature of the grain business which es- 
tablishes closer relations between the shipper and 
the producer, and makes more possible the binding 
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up and maintaining of our former standard than 
this of pure seed wheat. 

Crop Reports.—From time to time during the year 
this office has gotten out crop reports, in which we 
have been hindered somewhat by delay or failure 
to respond to inquiries by the local dealers. We 
would urge the importance of these reports, in that 
it makes possible for dealers and shippers to know 
more clearly the exact conditions existing in all 
portions of the state. If each dealer would take the 
trouble to furnish us information as to the true con- 
ditions in his locality, it would assist us greatly in 
compiling these reports, which we believe would be 
of great benefit to all. 

Arbitration.—_Since the beginning of our fiscal 
year, May ist, 1909, our arbitration board has been 
called together five different times and has taken up 
and disposed of twenty different cases. Hight of 
these were appealed to the Tri-State Board and 
four of them reversed. We believe that the larger 
portion of our members fully appreciate the value 
of this department. The time has come when every 
trade union, every board of trade and state organ- 
ization of worth, appreciates and takes advantage 
of arbitration as a means of settling differences of 
whatever nature, and we feel that we should either 
enforce arbitration to the letter or abolish it en- 
tirely. ’ 

It is with a good deal of satisfaction we close our 
year’s work, which in many respects has been a 
trying one. We have lost some members but have 
gained others, so that our membership remains 
practically the same as last year. We feel that with 
the co-operation of all members in interesting deal- 
ers who are out of the Association and urging them 
to become one of us, our membership might be 
largely increased and the Association materially in- 
creased. 

A number of local meetings have been held, and 
we hope to continue this feature during the coming 
year. We feel that these meetings are a most effi- 
cient means of bringing vital matters before local 
dealers and of furthering our interests both indi- 
vidually and as an Association. 

Let us start the new year with the determination 
to build up our Association and to secure the mem- 
bership of every reputable grain dealer in the state. 
ae the co-operation of every one of you, this may 

e done. 


Treasurer C. F. Prouty made the following report, 
which was referred to an auditing committee: 


From May ist, 1909, to May ist, 1910— 


Total receipts from all sources.............. $3,524.00 
Expenditures: 
Traveling! expenses: <.1.si.ceeeenees $ 480.49 
Phones and telegrams.............. 87.15 
Posta ze Vin nics cia nu setae Meevaierere 155.50 
Printing: “and stationery... -..- s+ 48.70 
OMS = TONGA Gi ica chum veneer eer tees 184.50 
EIR PE SS cs. ielarn fu otras obs ae eterste aye mL 2.95 
SCUTTLE Ce yereretelotctele ct otete este eee eters 5.15 
Typewriter repairs ai iiesmiesats snes 11.40 
General Expenses: ..i5.c.cccteulocnne sac 15.10 
Expense, last annual banquet...... 256.22 
aI)» enyoeieahsi chan ckohe ceelerensioters eter aeiate 1,500.00 
Clerk (Hire Wiss seishisiaes seen eeiimicete 480.00 


296.84 3,524.00 


Due Association from members for dues.... $ 357.00 
W. T. Brooking, chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee, read the following resolutions, which were 


adopted: 
WANT ST, LOUIS PRICES. 


Whereas, The price of grain cannot be established 
by any one market unless compared with the same 
grade in competing markets; and 

Whereas, The prices of grain at St. Louis are not 
printed daily in the Oklahoma newspapers; be it 

Resolved, That the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, through its secretary, shall request the 
leading newspapers of Oklahoma to print a com- 
parative market report of the principal grain mar- 
kets tributary to Oklahoma, giving each market 
equal prominence. It is also 

Resolved, That the members of this Association 
individually request the editors of the newspapers 
of Oklahoma to ask the Associated Press and other 
press associations for this information. It is further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be fur- 
nished to each of said newspapers, to the Associated 
Press, and other press associations serving Okla- 
homa papers. 

WANT RATES TO ST. LOUIS RQUALIZED. 

Whereas, The State of Oklahoma is one of the 
great grain producing states; and 

Whereas, In order that the producers of grain 
may receive the greatest benefit through competi- 
tion of markets; and 

Whereas, To derive a direct benefit from such 
competition it is necessary to reach the great grain 
markets where grain is accumulated for future 
sale; and 

Whereas, St. Louis is one of the most important 
markets where grain may be sold upon future con- 
signment upon any business day in the year; and 

Whereas, The great grain producing section is 
tributary to St. Louis, and buyers and shippers of 
grain in this territory should receive the benefit of 
St. Louis competition; therefore, be it 

Resolved, It is to the interest of the producer, 
shipper and carrier that rates to St. Louis be har- 
monized with prevailing rates to other points, and 
be made not to exceed rates to Memphis, Tennessee. 
It is also 

Resolved, That our membership employ all rea- 
sonable and legitimate means in securing the bene- 
fit of this competition. Be it also 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be fur- 
nished to the chief traffic officers of the lines sery- 
ing St. Louis, and to the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission. 
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Mr. R. H. Drennan’s motion that a nominating 
committee be appointed, was carried; and Major 
Moberly, Jesse Vanderberg and R. H. Drennan were 
appointed. 

Major Moberly of this committee, subsequently 
reported, recommending for president, W. M. Ran- 
dells, of the firm of Randells & Grubb, of Enid, 
Oklahoma; vice-president, R. H. Drennan, Oklahoma 
City; secretary and treasurer, C. F. Prouty; direct- 
ors—D. J. Donahue, Ponca City; J. EH. Farrington, 
Chickasha; D. C. Kolp, Jr., Oklahoma City; Geo. A. 
Tiarbaugh, Alva; L. W. Lyons, Enid. 

The report was accepted; the nominees were 
elected; and President Randells was escorted to the 
chair. 

J. EH. Farrington, of the committee on state in- 
spection fees, reported: 


Whereas, The inspection fee of $1 collected by the 
state is excessive, unjust and out of proportion to 
same service elsewhere; 

Resoived, That we protest against said charge and 
request its reduction to 50c. per car. 


R. H. Drennan moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee to confer with the millers on the adoption of 
a new scale of dockage for wheat. 

President Randells appointed R. H. Drennan, J. E. 
Tarrington and H. W. Cole as said committee. 

Upon motion of W. A. Hayes, the secretary’s salary 
was increased $25 per month. 

Geo. Scholberg stated that several meetings had 
been held with a view to organizing a company to 
build a quarter-million bushel elevator in Oklahoma 
City so that Oklahoma dealers could buy and sell 
grain on disinterested weights. It was suggested 
that outside shippers become stockholders. 

Mr. Drennan outlined the work that had been 
done toward promoting the elevator. 

J. S. Hutchins; If we establish terminal ele- 
vators, we will end our troubles with destination 
weights and grades. I think the point to build the 
elevator is right here. ; 

G. M. Cassidy asked that those who favor the 
terminal elevator arise, and every one did so. 

The meeting then adjourned to visit Oklahoma 
City’s two stock yards now under course of con- 
struction by Nelson Morris & Co., and Schwartz- 
child & Sulzberger Co., after which everybody again 
assembled in the Fair Grounds Auditorium, where 
a good time was enjoyed, such as all millers and 
grain dealers know well how to most appreciate. 


MISSOURI STATE TAX ON FUTURES. 


The Supreme Court of Missouri en banc on May 
14 refused a rehearing in the action brought to 
annul the state law levying a tax (stamp) of 25c 
on each transaction in grain for future delivery, 
made on any grain exchange. The law requires a 
memoranda of every sale of products not actually 
delivered at the time of sale, and on which memo- 
randum a 25 cent stamp must be attached. A part 
of the first section reads: 


It shall be unlawful for any corporation, associa- 
tion, copartnership or person to keep or cause to be 
kept in this state any office, store or other place 
wherein is permitted buying or selling of the shares 
of stock or bonds of any corporation, or petroleum, 
cotton, grain, provisions or other commodities, either 
on margins or otherwise, where the same is not at 
the time actually paid for and delivered, without at 
the time of the sale the seller shall cause to be 
made a complete record of the thing sold, the pur- 
chaser and the time of delivery in a book kept for 
that purpose; and at the same time the seller shall 
deliver to the purchaser a written or printed mem- 
orandum of said sale, on which he shall place or 
cause to be placed a stamp of the value of 25 cents. 


The law will be operated similarly to the beer in- 
spection act, the state auditor supplying the stamps 
and accounting for the same to the state treasurer. 
The proceeds from the sale of the stamps will go to 
the road fund in the country districts and for streets 
in the cities, the distribution to be based upon the 
school enumeration. 


An unusual transaction in flour sacks took place 
at Portland, Ore., on May 13, when Henry Mott, local 
purchasing agent for Kunst & Albers of Vladivostok 
and Hamburg, bought 1,000,000 flour sacks of Port- 
Jand dealers for shipment to Manchuria. The sacks 
will be delivered to a syndicate of millers, which has 
begun extensive operations in Manchuria. The sacks 
were made at Portland. 
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[Special Report.] 


TEXAS GRAIN DEALERS’ MEET. 


BY HUNT McCALEB. 

One hundred members were in attendance upon 
the twelfth annual convention of the Texas Grain 
Tealers’ Association, held in Fort Worth Thursday 
and Friday, May 27 and 28. Hvery minute of the 
two-days’ sessions was lively and at times the de- 
bate waxed warm, especially when the question of 
grain inspection by Federal inspectors came up for 
discussion on the afternoon of the first day. There 
was no mincing of words when the members dis- 
cussed what they termed, “Most unsatisfactory in- 
svection of grain at terminal points’—points in 
Missouri appearing to be the markets at which the 
shafts were hurled. The speakers declared that 
grain inspection on the St. Louis and Kansas City 
markets was a farce, and that many petty practices 
ceclared unethical elsewhere were in vogue there. 

The action of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion in lowering the standard of the moisture con- 
tent in grain inspection was severely denounced in a 
resolution adopted with but little discussion, all of 
the speakers asking that it be adopted. 

A resolution demanding that the telegraph and 
teJephone companies in Texas be placed under the 
regulation of the State Railroad Commission was 
adopted; and the first day’s meeting was lively in 
imany respects. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock on 
Thursday morning by President H. B. Dorsey of 
Fort Worth, who introduced Rev. H. W. Knicker- 
hocker, who invoked the Divine blessing. Judge R. 
D. Gage delivered an address of welcome on behalf 
et the city and the Fort Worth Board of Trade, a 
“boosting” organization of professional and business 
men. B. EH. Clements of Waco responded to the ad- 
dress on behalf of the Texas dealers, and J. S. Huns- 
ings of Oklahoma City delivered the greeting of the 
Cklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association. 

In his annual address President Dorsey reviewed 
the work done during the year, and by the associa- 
tion during its existence. Among the benefits de- 
rived by the members he mertioned: A reduction in 
treight rates from 20 cents to 12% cents per ewt. on 
corn and oats between common points in Texas, 
and the securing of a 15 cent rate on wheat; liberal 
milling-in-transit and storing-in-transit rates promul- 
gated by the Texas Railroad Commission; the weed- 
ing out of the habit of overbilling and shipment of 
inferior goods; the annulment in other states of 
statutes prohibiting the importation of Texas oats; 
a modification of the uniform bill of lading order 
promulgated by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; the securing of lower insurance rates on grain 
elevators; and the establishment of the arbitration 
feature, by which differences between members of 
the Association are adjusted. The address was sub- 
stantially as follows: 


As many of you are aware, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission issued Administrative Circular 
No. 76, which it was considered was liable to seri- 
ously effect the handling of grain under the storing- 
in-transit and milling-in-transit rules so long in 
effect. Your executive committee considered this 
matter of vital interest to our organization; and at 
a meeting of the executive committee, attended by a 
number of prominent millers and grain dealers, some 
of whom were members of our Association and oth- 
ers were not, the committee decided to send a repre- 
sentative to attend a hearing given by the Commis- 
sion at Washington for the purpose of exerting all 
the influence possible to secure a modification of this 
ruling and to protect the transit rules practically as 
they stand. This hearing was attended by some fif- 
teen hundred interested grain and mill men, and 
while the results were not as satisfactory as was 
hoped for, no doubt a great deal of good was ac- 
complished in giving information to the Commis- 
sion which prevented the abolishing of these transit 
rules altogether. 

An effort has been made during the past year by 
the larger grain dealers at Fort Worth and other 
points to secure an increase of the minimum 
weights in grain shipments and two hearings on 
this question were given by the Texas Railroad 
Commission. Your secretary attended these hear- 
ings and while we were unable to prevent an in- 
erease in the minimum, yet we feel that through 
the efforts of our Association the heavy increase 
sought was defeated and the minimum as changed, 
advice of which your secretary has given you, will, 
we hope, not work too great a hardship on the mem- 
bers of our Association. ; 

The Fort Worth grain dealers and the Fort Worth 
Freight Bureau appeared before a meeting of the 
Southwestern Tariff Committee, held in San Antonio 
in January, and secured the adoption by that com- 
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mittee of a resolution to give Fort Worth and other 
nurth Texas gateways proportional grain rates, A 
meeting of your executive committee was called by 
members of the committee, and it was decided at 
this meeting that such proportional rates would be 
detrimental to the interest of a large majority of 
the members of our Association, and your president 
was instructed to attend a meeting of the South- 
western Tariff Committee in St. Louis on February 
23 and 24, and protest against putting in such pro- 
portional rates, and you haye been advised by our 
secretary that we were successful in defeating the 
putting in of such proportional rates for the present, 
at least. 

These matters, together with other propositions 
naturally coming up, have had the best attention 
according to the judgment of your executive com- 
mittee and officers. 

The report of your secretary will show that from 
a standpoint of membership and finance, our asso- 
ciation is at its lowest point since we were fairly 
crganized and started off. This can be accounted 
for in many ways; but I call your attention to what 
I consider the main causes contributing to this show- 
ing. At our annual meeting in 1907, some of the 
larger dealers concluded that our constitutional rules 
applying to the eligibility of members were too lib- 
eral, and that owing to the liberality of these rules, 
parties were admitted to membership who should 
not have been admitted, and members entertaining 
these views were successful in changing our constitu- 
tion as to eligibility and advanced the membership 
fee from $10 to $25. Since that date our annual re- 
ports have shown a gradual decrease from 154 mem- 
bers to the present membership of 101. Besides 
this, owing to the ravages of the green bug and un- 
favprable seasons and the decreased acreage and 
yield of grain, have greatly decreased the member- 
ship, because of the retiring of a number of grain 
cealers in various parts of the country. These, in 
my judgment, are the main causes of the decrease 
in our numerical*and financial standing. It seems 
to me that a crisis has been reached in our organ- 
ization and that we must increase our membership 
and revenues or our prestige and usefulness will be 
greatly decreased. The question might arise in the 
minds of some, Is our organization worth the effort? 
I believe every loyal member of our Association will 
join in the assertion that it is. 

Let us reflect for a few minutes on some of the 
results and benefits accomplished by the efforts of 
our organization to its members, the grain and mill- 
ing trade, the producer, and the consumer of grain; 

It was through the direct efforts of our Associa- 
tion that the grain rates in Texas were reduced from 
20e per hundred pounds to 12%c on corn and oats 
and 15¢ on wheat, between common points in the 
state, which in dollars and cents has saved the 
people of Texas millions of dollars. 

It was through the efforts of our Association that 
the most liberal storing-in-transit and milling-in- 
transit rules were promulgated by the Railroad Com- 
mission. 

It was through the efforts of our Association that 
the minimum weights on grain shipments were held 
dcewn so long, lower than in any other part of the 
country, which was conducive to the interest of the 
sparsely settled country in particular, and the state 
in general, 

When our Association was organized there were 
many shippers of grain who would over-bill or ship 
inferior goods and refuse to make their contracts 
good, There are some of these left yet, but our As- 
sociation has weeded many of them out and im- 
proved others. 

Some years ago, through fear of distribution of 
the boll weevil, some of the Southeastern states, by 
rules promulgated by the state entomologists and 
some by statute, quarantined against the shipment 
of Texas oats into those states. It was our Associa- 
tion that, through a committee visiting all of those 
states, secured the annullment of the statute and 
rules and that these states now permit our oats to 
be shipped into those states. This was a great bene- 
fit to oat growers and dealers as well. 

Our Association, by having a representative pres- 
ent at Washington on the hearing on uniform bill 
of lading, secured modification of that instrument 
which has been worth a great deal to the grain 
trade. 

Our Association, after its organization, secured a 
reduction of insurance rates on elevator property 
from 274%c to 40 per cent, which was a great saving 
to elevator owners. 

It was through our Association first presenting to 
the Democratic state convention at various times 
and by securing a resolution by the Farmers’ Con- 
gress, that the establishment of a State Agricultural 
Department was secured, which will eventually 
prove of great benefit to all the people of this state 
in the gathering and disseminating of crop statistics. 
Many other benefits will accrue from the work of 
this department. 

The arbitration feature organized by our Associa- 
tion has saved large sums of money to its members, 
and all of you will doubtless admit that this feature 
alone is worth many times the cost of the Associa- 
tion, by furnishing an equitable channel through 
which honest differences may be adjusted without 
the trouble and expense of law suits, besides the 
good influence this department of our work has over 
many dealers. 

It was through our Association that many excel- 
lent laws have been placed on the statute book; but 
as you have been advised of this branch of our work, 
I will not take up your time to enumerate them. 

A vast amount of other work has been done and 
many benefits accrued to our members. Can we 
afford now to stop in the middle of the stream when 
there is so much for us to do? I feel sure that every 
member of this Association will feel the necessity of 
renewed effort to secure an increase in our member- 
ship from the desirable grain dealers and millers of 
the state. 
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In furtherance of this end you will pardon me for 
suggesting and recommending to you the following: 
That each member of the Association make,a special 
effort to secure during the coming year at least one 
new member. While wour officers and committee 
may do all they can, yet without the co-operation 
of the membership we cannot accomplish what we 
should. 

I recommend for your consideration and action the 
following: That you amend Article 6 of our Consti- 
tution by inserting ‘$10’ instead of ‘$25’ as mem- 
bership fee. While individual cases may come up 
that might suggest to some of the members, needed 
changes in our Constitution and By-Laws and our 
Trade Rules, yet I believe, when viewed from a 
broad standpoint that few if any changes, except 
the above, are needed; and in considering. any 
changes that may be proposed, I suggest that you be 
very cautious and consider them well. 

I recommend that you authorize and instruct your 
executive committee to make a thorough canvass 
of the state by having the secretary to make what 
they consider necessary trips, or in any other man- 
ner to make a more vigorous campaign for eligible 
members, aS a large membership will broaden the 
scope of our work and influence for good and make 
arbitration more effective. 

Authorize and instruct your executive committee 
to push the question of placing by statute the tele- 
phone and telegraph companies under the Railroad 
Commission or a corporation commission. Since 
our last annual meeting the American Telegraph and 
Telephone Company, a holding company, has pur- 
chased both the Western Union and the Postal Tele- 
graph Companies; and the suggested action is more 
necessary now than before, in my judgment. 

That you consider well the question of terminal 
rates into Fort Worth and other points and give ex- 
pression, for the guidance of your executive com- 
mittee in the future, to the action of that committee 
in February in opposing such rates has been criti- 
cised by some. © 

That this Association go on record as favoring the 
supervision by Federal Government of the inspection 
of grain at all terminal markets or other points 
where such inspection can be maintained. 

That you pass a resolution condemning the action 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Association in adopt- 
ing a lower standard for moisture tests in grading 
corn and to demand of that organization a correc- 
tion of this mistake, as we should set our standards 
high, and if our grain will not grade according to 
the high standard let us be honest enough to say so 
in the grading of grain. It has been clearly demon- 
sirated that the merchantable grade of corn No. 3 
at the present moisture test as established by the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, whose grades 
have been adapted by the various boards of trade 
and exchanges, will not keep in this climate; and the 
adoption of these rules has lost considerable money 
te our members and the grain trade in the South- 
west, as well as to the consumer. 

That you pass a resolution condemning what is 
known as “option” deals in the agricultural products 
of the country and call on Congress to pass a law 
prohibiting option dealing in grain. It is the opinion 
of many legitimate dealers that option dealing is a 
menace to the grain business and a detriment to the 
producer and consumer and of benefit only to the 
members of boards of trade and a detriment to the 
rest of the world, and should be prohibited. 

With these suggestions for your consideration, 
with the belief that your action at this meeting will 
result in a credit to our organization, I thank you 
fcr your attention. 


Julius W. Jockusch of Galveston, J. Z. Keel of 
Gainsville and A. P. Houghton of Plano were named 
as a committee on resolutions. The credential com- 
mittee consisted of Charles T. Shearn of Houston, 
C. L. Moss of Dallas and R. L. Brown of Lavon. 

In his annual report Secretary C. J. Gibbs de- 
elared there was a deficit in the treasury to the 
amount of $446, and in estimating the expenses of 
the association for the coming year at $3,000 he 
urged the members to provide a fixed income of that 
amount. He reported that the decline in member- 
ship of the Association was due to the fact that 
poor crops in recent years have caused a number of 
men to quit the grain business. He recommended 
that the initiation feet be reduced from $25 to $10, 
and this was adopted. 

INSPECTION RAPPED. 

L. G. Bellew of Pilot Point, ex-president of the 
Association, introduced a resolution censuring the 
National body for lowering the standard of corn in- 
spection, and it was adopted with but little discus- 
sion. The following is the resolution: 


Resolved, That the Texas Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, in annual meeting assembled, condemns the 
action of the Grain Dealers’ National Association in 
adopting the lower standard of moisture tests in 
grain grades in Northern markets, and especially 
as the same are applicable to the grading of corn, 
We know from actual experience that corn contain- 
ing the maximum percentage of moisture, as now 
permitted in Northern markets, will not carry in this 
climate. We feel that our Northern dealers should 
Say exactly what the quality of their corn is each 
season, and that corn containing excessive moisture 
should not be graded but should be sold on its 
merits. 


Following adoption of the resolution, the Secre- 
tary was instructed to furnish copies of the paper 
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to the National Association, the Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Omaha, Wichita and Forth Worth Boards of 
Trade, and the Missouri, Illinois and Kansas de- 
partments of inspection. 

The resolution was provoked and the discussion 
started by a paper read by Secretary EH. D. Bigelow, 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade. ‘Inspection 
or grain at terminal markets—lIs it just and fair?” 
was his subject, which he handled in a general man- 
ner. He contended that so far as it was within the 
power of the Kansas City Board honest inspection 
is made, and he declared that no member of his or- 
ganization who was found guilty would be allowed 
to go unpunished. The moment he finished reading 
the paper and was extended a vote of thanks, a 
perfect cross-fire of questions came from all parts of 
the auditorium. 

It was charged by J. Z. Keel of Gainesville that 
the Texas dealers were being imposed upon by the 
Missouri shippers; that the grain was mixed and 
“cloped.” 

BH. W. Rollow of Dallas said he had placed twelve 
orders in the Kansas City market this season and 
had been cheated eleven times. He said that in one 
instance he had ordered No. 2 sacked corn for de- 
livery at Tyler, but that it was eighteen days in ar- 
riving and was rotted. He advocated a boycott of 
the Kansas City market until conditions changed. 

Colonel Bigelow was on his feet in an instant, ex- 
Llaining that the chief inspector at terminal markets 
was appointed by the State Railway and Warehouse 
Commission, the members of which are elected by 
the people, and that the Board of Trade is not re- 
sponsible for their selection. 

EH. R. Kolp of Fort Worth ventured the assertion 
that the Kansas City Board of Trade was being 
subjected to undue criticism. 

Answering the proposition that grain purchased 
in Kansas City was not up to the standard ordered 
when delivery was made, Mr. Bigelow said: “We 
want fair inspection just as much as you do. The 
only true way of buying wheat and corn is to buy 
on both the grade and sample so you will know 
just what you are getting. When you buy on grade 
only you can’t expect the dealer to give you any- 
thing better than the minimum of the grade called 
Lon. 

TRADE RULES, 

The following is a synopsis of changes in the 
trade rules suggested by J. A. Hughes of Howe, 
which, however, were not adopted by the trade rules 
committee: Fuller specifications in the original con- 
tracts, whether by mail or wire, such as the number 
of bushels or cars, the kind of grain or grade, the 
time of shipment and delivery; making it the duty 
of both the buyer and seller, within twenty-four 
hours after contracts are made, to mail, each to the 
other, a confirmation in writing, and in case of er- 
rors in transmission by telegraph or telephone, the 
differences to be settled by adjustment; that trades 
be made on standard grades and not by sample, and 
that the closest possible description of the grain be 
written; that in the absence of a specified time limit, 
immediate acceptance should mean within three 
hours, quick acceptance within five hours, and 
prompt acceptance within ten hours after receipt of 
message; that all receivers Should keep each car- 
load of grain, destination terms, separate from all 
other grains until weighed, and in the event of pos- 
sible shortage a reweighing of the car so that errors 
might be detected. : 

L. G. Bellew of Pilot Point urged a simplification 
of the trade rules. He said: 


The term trade rules is understood to mean in 
general rules governing transactions between indi- 
viduals, and if observed is a safeguard to misunder- 
standings. Nothing can be more necessary to the 
grain dealers than a full and complete mutual un- 
derstanding of contracts with persons with whom 
he has dealings than a well-defined set of trade 
rules governing grain transactions. 

New conditions will arise and needed rules to 
govern these changes are necessary and should be 
enacted and put in force. 

A perfect understanding of the trade rules and a 
close observance of same will eliminate disputes and 
claims which terminate in loss of confidence, arbi- 
tration and lawsuits and sometimes the business 
relations which have been pleasant and profitable. 

Observation teaches me that our members do not 
study the grain trade rules as closely as they should. 
The greatest trouble in establishing rules or laws is 
the seeming multiplicity of them which when pre- 
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sented to the average man has a tendency to induce 
him to give up in despair of learning them. There- 
fore the necessity of having as few rules as will 
suffice and then shaping them as briefly as possible, 
to be lucid and easy to be understood. 

I would recommend that the following be added 
to our trade rules: 

To Rule 21: ‘‘In the event that a decision of the 
arbitration committee is unsatisfactory to one or 
both parties, the difference may be appealed for 
final hearing to the Tri-State Board of Appeals, 
provided that the appeal is perfected within ten 
days.” 

Also suggest that the following rule become one 
of our trade rules: 

“On arrival of cars at destination it shall be the 
duty of the purchaser to have the cars inspected 
within forty-eight hours after arrival, provided he 
has received or ean secure the bill of lading therefor. 
Any deterioration of the grain in transit resulting 
after said time shall be at the expense of the holder 
of the bill of lading.” ; 


Another change proposed was that on the arrival 
of cars at destination it shall be the duty of the 
purchaser to have the grain inspected within forty- 
eight hours, provided he has received the bill of 
lading, any deterioration of the grain after that 
time to be at the expense of the person holding the 
bill of lading. 

The changes proposed were referred to the rules 
committee, consisting of E. R. Kolp of Fort Worth, 
A. B. Crouch of Temple, and D. W. King of Brown- 
wood, who decided upon but few minor changes, 
such as the insertion of words to more clearly ex- 
press the meaning of the ‘rules in force. 


CONTROL OF TELEPHONE LINES. 

For the second time within the last few years an 
effort will be made to place the telegraph and tele- 
phone lines under the regulation of the Texas Rail- 
read Commission. There was some opposition dur- 
ing the discussion, but when the show-down came 
there was but one vote against agitation of the 
matter. President Dorsey reported that the meas- 
ure would have been enacted into law at the last 
session of the legislature but for the press of busi- 
ness and that such a bill could be put through when 
the lawmakers meet in January... C. B. Felder of 
Wichita Falls recommended in a letter that a 
$1,000,000 company be formed to take over the 250 
independent companies operating short lines in the 
state, in order to compete with the Southwestern, 
or Bell, Company. No action was taken on his let- 
ter, but the executive committee was instructed to 
use .every effort to have the companies placed under 
the rules and regulations of the Railroad Commis- 


sion. CROP STATISTICS. 


Sam H. Dixon, chief clerk in the state Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, contributed a paper on the 
value of statistics of crops. He charged that the 
totals of the grain crop in Texas this season are 
being overestimated and grossly exaggerated by an 
evil genius working in the interests of the grain 
speculators. He said the preparation and dessemi- 
nation of proper statistics regarding any section of 
the country are absolutely essential to the develop- 
ment of that section, and he scored the state of 
‘Yexas for not publishing bulletins necessary for the 
education of the public, saying his department was 
called upon for information on almost everything 
imaginable. 

TRADE ABUSES. 

H. W. Crouch of McGregor read a paper on “The 
Abuses of the Grain Trade.” His remarks were lib- 
erally applauded. He said most of the abuses in the 
grain trade occurred when the market is on the de- 
cline, mentioning the abuse of contract, the weight 
and grade of grain sold; and in this connection he 
emphasized the statement that every buyer is en- 
titled. to merchantable goods. The sending of col- 
lect telephone calls and telegraph messages was men- 
tioned, as were overdrafts, which he declared repre- 
sented carelessness or willful misrepresentation. 
The cancellation of contracts and the refusal of 
shipments for trivial causes when the market is on 
the decline were strongly censured. . 

A resolution favoring Federal grain inspection was 
championed by J. A. Hughes of Howe, Secretary C. 
J. Gibs seconding his motion that the resolution be 
adopted. Mr. Howe, Secretary Gibbs, H. B. Dorsey 
and Mr. Keel of Gainsville spoke in favor of the 
resolution, which was opposed by J. W. Jockusch of 
Galveston, C. F. Gribble of Sherman and John Ste- 
phenson of Fort Worth. That such a measure was 
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‘soon thereafter as possible. 


necessary to guarantee to the bread eaters of the 
ecuntry their just rights was the argument advanced 
by those supporting the resolution while the opposi- 
tion urged that it was a big political movement and 
was entirely unnecessary. The establishment of a 
satisfactory system for grading cotton without goy- 
ernmental interference was cited by several of the 
speakers opposing the resolution, 

The debate lasted all through the afternoon and 
until 7 o’clock when the first day’s session was 
closed to allow the members to attend a theater 
party as the guests of the Fort Worth dealers. 


SECOND DAY’S WORK. 


The discussion of Federal inspection was taken up 
when the meeting was called to order Friday morn- 
fng. The question of the effect it would have upon 
the state’s rights was discussed by Mr. Keel of 
Gainsville, who declared both state and Federal in- 
spectors were in politics and that it would be swap- 
ping the devil for the witch. Mr. Hughes, of Howe, 
said that the dealers had tried inspection by state 
agents, representatives of boards of trade and pri- 
vate individuals, and that there was something 
lacking in each system, and that as a last resort the 
grain men must turn to the United States Govern- 
ment. E. W. Rollow of Dallas made a brief speech 
favoring the resolution; but after J. C. Hunt of 
Wichita Falls had made an address in which he op- 
posed the measure, it was voted down, practically 
without opposition. 


TRADE RULES AGAIN. 


The warmest discussion of the meeting was pro- 
voked by the proposed changes in the trade rules. 
The one affecting the time limit for return after 
the cars are unloaded was the match that set off 
the fireworks. H. Waldo of Muskogee, Okla., read 
a paper in which he suggested that a report on 
the weights, grade, and condition of the shipment 
be made by the receiver within ten days after the 
cars were unloaded, the full return to be made as 
J. F. Weiser of Hico 
concurred in the suggestions presented by Mr. 
Waldo. 

The debate waxed real warm when J. Z. Keel of- 
fered a resolution calling upon the Association to 
demand that all receivers render a statement of the 
condition of the car and of the grain, along with 
the weights and grades, within ten days after the 
ear had been unloaded, and that all persons who 
did not comply with that rule should be barred 
from filing a claim for adjustment of any discrep- 
ancy claimed. Motions to amend and table came 
so thick and fast and so many people occupied the 
chair during the acrimonious debate that followed, 
that parliamentary procedure was almost lost sight 
of. Everything but the original motion was de- 
elared to have been tabled when quiet was restored. 
L. G. Bellew then offered an amendment proposing 
a rule to apply to shipments west of the Mississippi 
River only, giving a twenty-day limit to dealers east 
ef the river. President Dorsey left the chair and 
moved to refer the whole matter to the committee 
on rules. ‘ 

Mr. Keel was on his feet in a moment, declaring 
that the motion made by Mr. Dorsey was one “to fix 
things,’ that he knew how members of that com- 
mittee stood on the matter and what their decision 
would be. He said: “This is a matter affecting 


the interests of the small shipper as well as the | 


large shipper, and I want the men of this convention 
to have a vote on it.” 2 

Mr. Kolp of Fort Worth declared that any rule 
making it impossible to file a claim, and making it 
mandatory that no claims be allowed after ten or 
twenty days, would be a violation of the laws of 
Texas, and would be illegal in every way and only 


_ cause trouble. 


Several efforts to table the proposition were voted 
down; and when Mr. Keel, who made the original 
motion, agreed to eliminate the penalty provisions, 
it was put to a vote and carried, President Dorsey 
asking that he be placed on record as opposing it. 

J. C. Hunt of Wichita Falls, who later was elected 
president, led the discussion on “side-steppers.” He 
declared this practice was becoming entirely too 
general and that it could partially be avoided by 


. 
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making contracts right and cutting off all relations © 


with side-steppers. He advocated the adoption of 
the Golden Rule in the grain business. 

The changes finally made were as follows: 

Add to Rule 16—‘“When routing is required by 
contract’’—Insert after the word contract in 8th line 
of Rule 4—“Contracts made after 6 p. m. shall be 
confirmed as above next business day.” 

Add to Rule 10—“And such rejected shipment 
shall not apply on contract, except when agreed to 
by buyer’’—After the word “draft,” on the third line 
of Rule 38, add “Or furnished immediately upon 
application.” 

CROP CONDITIONS. 

A report on crop conditions was called for, and 
members of the Association wore the smile that 
won’t come off’ when large acreages in wheat, oats 
and corn were reported, along with excellent pros- 
pects for a bountiful harvest. It is estimated by 
experienced grain men who were present that prices 
will open up in Texas fully 60 per cent higher than 
they did in 1900, when oats sold for 22 cents per 
bushel and wheat at 60 cents. They declare it is 
practically certain that wheat will open around $1 
and oats at about 45 cents. 

That the harvest was in full blast was reported 
from a number of sections while in others it had 
just begun, 

One of the most interesting reports submitted was 
that of the board of arbitration, showing the work 
done during the year. The report was read by E. R. 
Kolp and is as follows: - j 

Herewith I beg to report the work of your arbi- 
tration committee for the past year: 

This committee has held four sessions in Fort 
Worth, on the following dates: Aug. 24, 1909; Dec. 
21, 1909; March 17, 1910, and May.18, 1910. 

The total number of cases filed for arbitration 
since last June is forty-two, involving claims 
amounting to $3,234.50. Of this number, seventeen 
involving- $1,250.71 claimed to have been disposed of 
by awarding to the claimants $952.91. 


Four claims involving $315.99, claimed ‘by the 
plaintiffs, were decided adversely to the claimants 


and judgments rendered in favor of the defendants, , 


In four claims, aggregating $407.30, the defendants 
were adjudged guilty of failing and refusing to 
submit to arbitration. 

Four claims aggregating $1,150.50 were compro- 
mised by the parties through the secretary and dis- 
missed from the docket. 

One claim of $110 was dismissed by the committee 
as being improperly filed. 

Twelve claims, involving $1,076.83, are still pending 
on the docket. 

Of the claims tried by us during the year, one was 
appealed to the executive committee, and the find- 
ing of this committee reversed. 

One claim was appealed to the executive com- 
mittee, and the finding of this committee affirmed. 

Rehearings were granted by us in four cases. It 
has been our policy to render judgments only after 


a full and careful investigation of all the testimony 


filed, and in one instance we reversed our decision 
until a subsequent meeting. 

The last numbered case on the arbitration docket 
is 754, which indicates that an average of about six- 
ty-three cases per year have been filed since the or- 
ganization of the association. 

There have been no appeals this year to the tri- 
state appeal board, though several claims have been 
considered between our members and members of 
the Kansas and Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tions. 

There is one case now pending on our docket, 
where neither party is a member of this Association. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The election of officers was one of the last things 
on the program, the following being selected: 
J. C. Hunt of Wichita Falls, president; T. G. Moore 
of Fort Worth, first vice-president; EH. W. Crough 
of McGregor, second vice-president; C. J. Gibbs of 
Fort Worth, secretary (re-elected); members of the 
executive committee (composed of three members 
and the four officers) —H. B. Dorsey of Forth Worth, 
cc. L. Moss of Dallas and E. R. Kolp of Fort Worth. 

Resolutions of respect to the memory of W. D. 
Van Wagenen, of Houston, and J. F. Edwards, of 
Dallas, members who died during the year, were 
read by C. L. Moss on behalf of the memorial com- 
mittee and adopted. : 

A resolution of thanks was tendered to Mrs. J. P. 
Harrison of Sherman for a picture of her late hus- 
band, who was the first president of the Association. 

Thanks to the retiring officers, to the city of Fort 
Worth and to the local grain men were extended by 
the convention, which adjourned for a trip to a 
suburban park where a Texas steer, barbecued Texas 
fashion, was served with the necessary trimmings. 

The next meeting place will be determined by the 
executive committee next spring. 
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“Holding wheat” in the Pacific Northwest has not 
this season been a profitable procedure for the 
farmers. Harly in May 63c¢ was paid for red wheat 
at Pullman, Wash., the lowest price in three years. 
A correspondent, about the middle of May, wrote 
that, ‘A large amount of grain that could have been 
sold for $1 a bushel or more is still held by grow- 
ers near Pullman, but some of it is being sold al- 
most every day, and the visible supply is gradually 
growing less. Some farmers are anxious to sell at 
the low prices named, fearing a still greater decline, 
but are too busy seeding to spare the time. Others 
have hopes of a rally and higher prices later, and 
will hold their grain for a change. 

“Many farmers who held their wheat are now try- 
ing to buy hogs to eat it, and if they could succeed 
in getting the hogs at reasonable prices they might 
get better value for their wheat in that way. But 
hogs are selling for 94%4c a pound, live weight, and 
there is little likelihood of a decline in prices, for 
the supply is not equal to the local demand and 
stock hogs can not be bought in this part of the 
country. There is talk of shipping in hogs from 
other states to eat the grain held over from last 
season, It has been claimed by feeders, who are pre- 
pared to feed hogs and have some pasture, that $1 
a bushel can be secured for wheat by feeding to 
hogs when the latter sell for from 6 to 7c a pound. 
With hogs bringing 9c, or better the prospect of get- 
ting $1 a bushel or more seems bright to the man 
who has hogs.” 
~In spite of this experience, however, it is re- 
ported from Spokane that “The Farmers’ Ware- 
kouse Association of the Inland Empire, controlling 
approximately 40 per cent of the 6v,000,000 odd 
bushels of wheat harvested annually in eastern 
Washington and Oregon, north and central Idaho, 
and western Montana, will be formally organized 
under the direction of officers of the Farmers’ Hdu- 
cational and Co-operative Union of America in 
Spokane on June 10. The purpose is to pool the 
grain grown in this part of the Northwest and sell 
it in lots of 100,000 bushels and upward direct to 
millers and exporters, charging the growers not 
more than one cent a bushel for handling and mar- 
keting. 

“L. C. Crow of Garfield, Wash., state president for 
Washington and Idaho of the Farmers’ Union, who 
was elected temporary president of the Farmers’ 
Warehouse Association, says it is purposed to make 
a campaign to enlist all farmers in the Northwestern 
avd Coast states in the movement, with a view to 
controlling the grain output and bringing the in- 
custry upon a profitable’ basis. No attempt will 
be made to advance prices, he added, but rather 
work to eliminate the middle man and let the farm- 
ers have the profits.” 

Former State Senator R. C. McCroskey of Garfield, 
Wash., one of the bonanza wheat ranchers in the 
Inland Empire said of the plan: “By forming into 
@ compact organization the farmers will be in much 
better position to deal with the middleman and 
even with the railroads, although the latter are not 
ef as vital importance to the growers. The federa- 
tion will have the power by a two-thirds vote of its 
membership to levy a tax on all produce stored in 
warehouses for the maintenance of agencies, and it 
is also provided in the constitution that agents shall 
give bonds to the association to protect the members 
against losses.” 


All records on the Great Lakes for grain cargoes 
were broken at Duluth on May 11 when the J. H. 
Bartow left with 340,000 bushels of oats and 127,000 
bushels of barley. The previous record was held 
by the W. B. Kerr, with 462,273 bushels. 


R. J. Stephens, a Spokane grain merchant, of 
the firm of Stephens, Weer & Co., has declined the 
appointment of State Grain Commissioner, tendered 
him by Governor M. EB. Hay of Washington and the 
State Railroad Commission. The office carries a 
salary of $2,000. 

Louisiana is expected this year to again break her 
record as a corn producer. Last year the crop 
was 51,000,000 bushels, or 28 bus. per acre, 
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EYES AND EYES. 
(May 24, 1910.) 
Blue eyes in the maiden, 
Blue-eyes in the corn; 
In the former real attractive, 
In the latter quite forlorn. 
Black eyes in the maiden 
Often win the heart of man, 
But a black eye to the market 
Knocks the best designing plan. 


BY EUS: 


FESTAL MONTH OF MAY. 
(June 1, 1910.) 

The festal month of May is gone; 
Gone with its razzle-dazzle, 

Worked by the “‘bears’’ in every grain, 
Worked finely to a frazzle. 


THE 


Good-bye, thou festal month of May, 
Theu were so cold, unfeeling, 

Thy passing none regrets at all, 
Thy heartlessness revealing. 


Thou chillest the ground, retardeth growth 
Of corn that had been planted; 
With liquidation fed the bears, 
Who had thee well enchanted, 
KORN KROP 4CAST. 
(June 3, 1910.) 

When the frosts of bleak December 
“Monkey” with the fields in June; 
When the bearskin laps the straw hat, 

And the steam heat is in tune, 
Then the corn that has been planted 

Can not germinate and grow,— 
Small ears and mighty seldom, 

Will be found in every row. 


THE HESSIAN FLY. 
(June 4, 1910.) 
The Hessian fly disports itself 
In wheat fields here and there, 
Playing havoc with the plant 
And bringing farmers care. 


The speculator in the pit 
Cares not for Hessian fly, 
But selleth “‘wind”’ in lieu of wheat, 
Accumulating pie. 
REFLECTING. 
(June 6, 1910.) 
The speculator in the pit 
Sometimes grows very bold 
Selling ‘‘wind’’ in hurricanes, 
Until much oversold. 


KORN IS KING. 
(June 8, 1910.) 
Korn is King of great renown, 
Long wearing a bejeweled crown; 
And though the bears have pressed him hard, 
His progress will not long retard. 


THE CUT WORM. 
(June 10.) 

With the cut-worm getting busy, 
And the ground so cold and wet, 
With the weeds: grown tall and thicker 
Than the corn can ever -get; 
With replanting necessary, 
And the season growing late, 
Of the corn crop that is coming 
What will be the final fate? 


—Sommer & Albrecht’s ‘‘Early Bird.” 


(We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
interested in the grain trade on all topics connected 
therewith. We wish to see a general exchange of 
opinion on all subjects which pertain to the interest of 
the trade at large, or any branch of it. 


NEW ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—We 
have our new elevator near completion and will be 
ready for the new crop. . 

Wheat will be somewhat better than was antici- 
pated four weeks ago, but fly has done a4 great deal 
of damage to crop here. 

Respectfully, Z 
F. J. TOWNSLEY ELEVATOR CO. 
Emison, Ind. 


SOME INDIANA CHANGES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—The 
big elevator at Moran, Ind., owned and operated 
by O. A. Davis & Co., has been purchased by Earl 
C. Ogle and his father, of Forest, Ind. They took 
possession on June 1. They are both experienced 
elevator men. 

N. W. Mattix of Frankfort, Ind., has closed a deal 
with J. W..Witt of Lebanon, Ind., purchasing two 
fine elevators of Mr. Witt at Lebanon. Both elevat- 
ors purchased by Mr. Mattix are well equipped for 
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handling of grain and do a flourishing business both 
at wholesale and retail. 
Frankfort, Ind. Cc. RC: 


NEW GRAIN FIRM. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—At 
this late date we take the liberty to inform you 
that upon April 1, 1910, John W. Prather and Isaac 
F. Groves succeeded the Brainer & Prather Grain 
Co., and will continue the business under the firm 
name of Prather & Groves. 

Yours very truly, . PRATHER & GROVES. 

Williamsville, T11. 


CROPS IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade: 
Wind and cold have retarded crops and the top 
growth is not farther advanced now than a year 
ago. However, all field crops are very well rooted. 

The past ten days have been cold and windy, but 
we have had rains over nearly all of the three 
states within forty-eight hours and now need only 
warm weather and sunshine to make good growth. 

On the whole we regard conditions today as 
quite satisfactory. 

, Yours respectfully, 

THE VAN DUSEN-HARRINGTON CO. 

Minneapolis, June 9. 


“PENALTY CLAUSE.” 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade: 
Below is an item taken from editorial columns of 
the “American Elevator and Grain Trade”: 


Certain stockholders of “penalty clause” farmers’ 
companies in Nebraska are getting uneasy, having 
been legally advised that the attorney-general has 
said that the clause is illegal and in violation of 
the anti-trust law of the state. 

It is to be hoped that the “American Elevator 
and Grain Trade” will be fair enough to give its 
authority for the statement made above to the ef- 
fect that Nebraska co-operative companies have 
been advised that the ‘‘penalty clause” is in viola- 
tion of anti-trust law of the state, and at the same 
time give us the words of the Attorney General 
containing the advice. There are a great many co- 
operators in Nebraska who are “from Missouri,” 
and we will have to be “shown.” If I am correctly 
informed, no case involving the principle mentioned 
has ever been carried to the higher courts, and the 
only case ever tried on its merits occupied two or 
three days in the County Court of Thayer County, 
Nebr., and the decision was to the effect that the 
maintenance principle (erroneously called “penalty 
clause’ by enemies of the co-operation) is not in 
violation of Nebraska state laws and is not in re- 
straint of trade. The principle involved is most 
clearly stated in the by-laws of the Farmers’ Grain 
Co. as follows: 

Sec. 7. The stockholders of this corporation 
shall sell to its agents (if such agency is establish- 
ed at their nearest market) all their farm products 
whenever this company pays aS much as any other 
dealer is willing to pay; but if any other dealer is 
willing to pay more than the agents of this com- 
pany, then said stockholders may sell their prod- 
ucts to the other dealer and shall pay for main- 
tenance to the agents of this company one cent per 
bushel on all grain so sold, and of other products 
an amount to be fixed by the board of directors.” 

Other co-operative companies have sometimes 
stated the principle in language less fortunate in its 
wording, but the principle at issue is everywhere 
the same as the above Sec. 7, in which there is no 
“nenalty’’ imposed, but the stockholder has been 
clearly impressed with the idea that he has agreed 
to do his marketing through the firm that he helped 
to capitalize and he is obligated to help pay the 
operating expenses of the company by patronizing 
it. If a competitor ever pays more than his own 
company, he will be overbidding the market, and 
the stockholder can then abundantly afford to pay 
something from his extra profits to keep his own 
company in working condition. That is all there 
is to the “penalty” bugaboo. Enemies of co-opera- 
tion have worked overtime to create a prejudice 
against this provision, but many of them have final- 
ly dropped the subject, and reputable journals will 
not long be found that are willing to lend their 
columns to the hitherto popular misrepresentation 
of this principle. 


June 15, 19f0. 


The Theyer County case is not the only’one in 
which authority stands on the side of the co-opera- 
tive companies. In Iowa for several years a wordy 
war raged about this provision. Enemies of co- 
operation viciously attacked it in the press, but 
were careful to confine their attacks to the bush- 
whacking tactics of bluster and braggadocio, never 
daring to take a case into court. Finally, in order 
to test the subject, Attorney General H. W. Byers 
of Iowa had the case presented to him for his opin- 
ion and he wrote and published that opinion, de- 
claring thet co-operative companies had a right to 
pay their operating expenses as they saw fit, and 
that the maintenance clause of co-operative com- 
pany by-laws wes within their rights and was not 
in violation of any existing law. 

In the face of this opinion by the highest law of- 
ficer of a state and in the face of a favorable de- 
cision by the only lower court that has passed on 
it, is it not about time that the bushwhacking tac- 
tics of implied statements and pretended official 
utterance was stopped? 

Yours very truly, C. VINCENT, 
Manager The Farmers’ Grain Co. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


WHEAT IN BRAZIL. 


Wheat has never. been counted as one of the char- 
acteristic products of Brazil; but as the government 
of that republic, in imitation of other and older 
yveoples, has come to the point of attempting to in- 
troduce an exotic industry, to be encouraged at a 
disadvantage compared with wheat culture in the 
Argentine, say, two American gentlemen have been 
recently called to Rio to consider the proposition of 
establishing the industry. 

It appears from press discussions of the subject, 
never entirely reliable, that the purpose is to begin 


experiments in Parana, a state touching the coast 


midway between Rio Janeiro and Rio Grande do 
Sul, latitude 25°S. being about midway of the state,. 
which is rather mountainous, It is also found in 
old travelers’ stories that both Parana and Rio 
Grande do Sul, still further south and bordering on 
Uruguay, were once wheat producers, especially in 
the 17th and 18th centuries, but for a hundred years 
or more Brazil has exported other products more 
easily and cheaply grown than wheat, and trading 
them in the United States, Europe and Argentine 
for flour, meal, ete., the imports in 1907 amounting 
to 247,000 tons of wheat, milled chiefly at Rio, and 
171,000 tons of flour. The bulk of wheat was shipped 
from the Argentine and the United States (to the 
more northerly parts). 


WHO IS FEEDING THE WORLD? 


In 1907, the United States produced 634,000,000 
bushels of wheat, in 1908 it produced 664,000%000, 
and in 1909 no less than 737,000,000. Yet the Buro- 
pean tables show that whereas this country and 
Canada, up to the middle of the ensuing April, sent 
149,000,000 bushels to Europe from the crop of 1907, 
and 129,000,000 from the crop of 1908, it has sent 
only 67,000,000 from that of 1909. Europe has never- 
theless imported, from all quarters, 60,000,000 bush- 
els more than in either last year or the year before, 
and the reason is, that Russia has sent out 120,- 
000,000 bushels more from the crop of 1909 than 
from that of 1908. The same thing happened with 
the crop of 1895, from which the United States sent 
out 32,000,000 bushels less than a couple of years 
before, and Russia and the Danube 56,000,000 bush- 
els more. “In 1895,” says the New York Hyening 
Post, “it was speculation and high prices in Amer- 
ica which did the business.” 


The grain companies operating in the Lewiston 
district of Idaho have asked the state officials to 
locate a grain inspector at Lewiston to inspect the 
giain of Latah, Idaho, and Nez Perce Counties, so 
that it can be placed on the market under the Idaho: 
inspection. At the present time the grain is in- 
spected on the coast under the Washington law 
which by a recent court decision has been prac: 
tically obliterated. 


June 15, 1910. 


SASKATCHEWAN ELEVATOR COMMISSION. 


The Saskatchewan Hlevator Commission began 
its investigations into elevator conditions in that 
province of Moose Jaw on May 19. The purpose is 
to find out, “What are the existing evils in the grain 
trade which a state-aided system of elevators would 
remedy;” and whether these evils, if any, can not 
be remedied without resort to so radical a step as 
that proposed in Manitoba, to wit, government opera- 
tion of elevators. 

The four farmer witnesses heard at Moose Jaw 
were practically unanimous in condemning the pres- 
ent system of privately owned elevators and in 
urging the need of a better system to take its place. 
They were equally positive in their condemnation 
of any system of monopoly in shipping, whether in 
the hands of government or of private companies. 
Thus each witness declared for the retention of 
loading platform. As one witness humorously put 
it, “when Grits are in power the Tories can use the 
loading platforms, and when the Tories are in con- 
trol why the Grits can use the shovel.” 

It was believed that the value of a government 
system of elevators was possible and that it made a 
sample market. Such a market would put the differ- 
ent classes of buyers into competition with each oth- 
er for the different qualities of grains. Not alone 
was there need for a remedy of the abuses due to 
private ownership of storage facilities, but, as one 
witness put it, the establishment of a system owned 
by the State would be the thin edge of a wedge of 
public ownership and operation of. all transportation 
facilities and the creation of a system of internal 
storage operated under an independent commission. 

E. M. Partridge, manager of the Saskatchewan 
Grain Growers’ Association, was opposed to any 
reform that fell short of government ownership. 
“The whole system of private ownership is undesir- 
able.” . 

Cc. S. Austin, manager of the Saskatchewan Flour 
Mills, furnished the point of view of one of the 
largest firms of the Middle West regarding alleged 
abuses suffered by farmers at the hands of the ele- 
vator men. Prof. McGill, chairman of the Com- 
mission, as interrogator, took the matter up point 
by point with respect to grading, weighing and 
dockage, and recited the evidence given before the 
commission by farmers alleging abuses. The whole 
tenor of Mr. Austin’s replies was to the effect that 
whatever might have been the case in times past, 
so far as his own experience went he did not believe 
that there are grounds today for the charges made. 
Farmers are protected by law, by competition among 
the elevator companies, and by the loading plat- 
forms. Of course many farmers possibly are ignor- 
ant of the law and then, too, there is the possibility 
of dishonest operators to be considered. He con- 
tended, however, that on the whole the elevator busi- 
ness will compare favorably with any other business 
or commercial concern in the matter of honesty of 
methods and purpose, 

Mr. Austin further said that if the elevator of 
the Saskatchewan Mills were used for storage pur- 
poses only and not in connection with the mill, it 
would not pay, and put figures illustrating his point 
of view before the commission. 

Answering Prof. McGill on the prospects of the 
growth of the mining industry, Mr. Austin con- 
sidered there would be a gradual growth of the in- 
dustry in the province for a limited time and then 
he would expect to see a decrease. That was the 
experience of Minnesota, South Dakota, and North 
Dakota, where a number of mills are going out of 
existence. In a measure the same is true of Mani- 
toba. He expected to see an increase in moderate 
sized mills in Saskatchewan during the next twenty- 
five years in order to take care of the Western trade 
but these could not compete with Hastern or foreign 
markets because of the higher cost of labor, of 
power and of heavier freight rates. The disad- 
vantages of the establishment of the milling indus- 
try in the province are these three causes, allied to 
an inability to draw from the terminal markets. 
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mill, terminal storage is largely a factor and termi- 
nal storage within the province would lead to a 
larger milling industry in the province. 

Mr. Austin said that a government system of ele- 
vators would not, in his opinion, pay at 1% cents, 
and if competitive elevators are retained, there 
would be a tendency on the part of companies to 
cut rates for a time, eventually returning to a rea- 
sonable charge when unable to hold out longer. 

Further questions were asked as to dockage, etc., 
in answering which Mr. Austin declared that Sas- 
katchewan is likely to have a trade name attached. 
Eyen now he said in Europe and in the eastern proy- 


DETAILS OF THE MOLINE GRAIN VALVE. 


inces dealers are charging more for Saskatchewan 
flour and oats, because they are products of Sas- 
katchewan. 

The Commission will make several other places 
where witnesses have been or will be examined. The 
testimony varies. At Weyborne one important wit- 
ness favored a government-owned system of ele- 
vators, but insisted that it should not be allowed to 
come under political control. A sample market he 
considered necessary if the farmers are to get jus- 
tice. Several witnesses gave the opinion that the 
etevators should be owned by the government, but 
should be under the control of the grain growers. 
W. F. Metheral, president of the iocal Grain Grow- 
ers’ Association, was first to advance this idea, and 
he was echoed by several witnesses. 

This is a fair sample of the testimony taken else- 
where. 


THE MOLINE REVOLVING GRAIN VALVE. 


In many departments of the milling and grain 
trade there is a positive necessity for ‘a grain valve 
for closing or cutting off the flow of material which 
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BIN BOTTOM SACKING VALVE. 
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Moline, Ill., is the direct result of: experiments by 
that firm to perfect the above mentioned article. 

A glance at the accompanying cuts will demon- 
strate clearly the principle and application of this ° 
revolving grain valve. With it the closing or shut- 
ting off of the stream is done by allowing the valve 
to go over a stream of grain in an angular motion, 
the angle diminishing as the passageway becomes 
closed. Such an action, the makers say, precludes 
any possibility of smashed or broken grain. 

The manufacturers of the Moline Grain Valve 
further assert that it will positively never leak, re- 
gardless of the number of times it may be used, or 
of the fineness or roughness of the material being 
used. When the valve is closed it allows the mate- 
rial to choke itself up so as to close up whatever 
small openings the valve itself is unable to close 
at that point between the bottom of the outside 
case and the revolving cylinder. } 

The valve casing itself consists of a box which fits 
at each end into the grain spovt and which forms, 
as shown in the cut, a semi-cylinder. There is fur- 
ther, the makers say, no chance for the grain to get 
around between the plates and the outer casing of 
the. valve. 

As to general points on the Moline Grain Valve, 
it is stated that it can be installed or used in any 
position on any class of material. It can be used 
on either square or round spouts and can be han- 
died by anyone with ease. It is made in four styles 
and seven sizes. Further particulars on prices and 
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arrangements for a trial may be obtained by writ- 
ing directly to the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing 
Company, Moline, III. 


SUMMARY OF CROP CONDITIONS. 


The following tabulation is a summary for the 
United States of crop conditions on June 1, with 
comparisons, as estimated by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the United States Department of Agricul- 


ture: 

Crop. 1910 1909. 1908. 10-yr. av. 
Winter wheat ...... 80.0 80.7 86.0 81.9 
Spring wheat ....... 92.8 95.2 95.0 93.0 
Oar Pomeniccnet vos 91.0 88.7 92.9 88.4 
Barleyae as cctusa cto vies ss 89.6 90.6 89.7 90.5 
ESV Our is re ateoetsee atts 90.6 89.6 91.3 89.9 
EVA eUCAIM)E ete te ar ciebatctese 86.1 87.6 96.8 Beis 
Clover, for hay...... 86.6 84.3 96.7 86.4 
PACHA nya s crew etatanclas 93.1 89.3 88.9 90.4a 
Spring pasture ..... 88.5 89.3 97.7 90.9 


a Averages for four years. 

The general average condition of crop growth on 
June 1, 1910, was about 84.9 as compared with 85.0, 
87.9, 77.8: and 85.5 on June 1, of 1909, 1908 and 
1907, and the 10-year average, respectively. 

f Representing last year’s acreages by 100, the pre- 
liminary estimates of this year’s acreages are: 
Winter wheat, 102.5; spring wheat, 107.3 (all wheat, 
104.4); oats, 103.5; barley, 100.7; rye, 101.2; cotton, 
102.8; clover for hay, 106.2; sugar cane, 104.2; the 


The advanteges are, on the other hand, the ability will not mash or mutilate the grain which passes total of above crops, about 103.6. 


to supply the Western market and to select wheat 
at first hands from farmers, In the locating of a 


through it. The Moline Grain Valve, manufactured 
by the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company of 
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Official Paper of the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
and of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


STATE VS. GOVERNMENT REPORTS. 

The problem of harmonizing the State and 
the Government crop reports is one likely to 
obtain as long as both the State and Federal 
agricultural departments continue to make re- 
ports. They have rarely been together in the 
past, and there is little reason to expect them 
“to get together” in the future. 

In June, 1909, the Government estimate of 
condition was higher than the State report; 
this year it is lower. And why should it not 
be different, when the two reports are made 
by different people? Who ever heard of two 
or more people all guessing alike on a matter, 
ike growing crops, that, until the harvesting 
is actually made, can never be anything else 
And is not one guess as good, 
on general principles, as another, it being as- 
sumed that the so-called crop reporters are 
qualified to make any reasonable guess? 

King of Toledo has repeated his jormer 
vice to the Government and the States to 
together and “adopt a uniform standard—prog- 
ress.” Uniform standard of what? Isn’t it the 
tact that no actual veritable “standard” has 
been arrived at, or can be arrived at, for grow- 
ing crops in two score states, that makes “crop 
estimating” so fascinating a task—or amuse 
ment—to those engaged in it or to those doing 
business in grain in advance of its garnering? 

The Chicago Trade Bulletin a long time ago 
said very aptly: “It should be understood that 
all statistics are largely estimates—no exact- 
ness—apparently the best approximation that 
can be made.” The Government “standard”’ is 
only an “ideal of condition” in the place where 
the observation is made and has no positive 
reference to an “ideal of condition” in any 
other place; the State reports may be based on 


than a guess. 


ad- 
get 
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this same “ideal of eondition” and still differ 


‘from each other and from the Government, 


because no two observers will agree on an 
“ideal of condition” of today or of yesterday. 

So why not go on, as we have in the past, 
guessing from March to August or October, 
according to the grain one is interested in; and 
then change from October to March the subject 
matter of the guess from condition to total 
yield? It would take all the life and spirit out 
of the game if either “condition” or “yield” 
were actually known at any time. As it is, 
“Tl y a toujours la damn quelque chose.” 


‘THE ILLINOIS MEETING. 


The grain dealers’ meetings this spring have 
been well attended and their proceedings of 
more than ordinary interest. This number .of 
this paper contains four reports of state meet- 
ings; and the editor submits them in the con- 
fidence that not a line of the space given to 
them has been wasted on trivial matter; and 
yet necessarily much that was worth while had 
to be omitted wholly or cut into useable length, 
irrespective of its intrinsic value. 

The attendance at the Illinois meeting was, 
however, a record breaker, the register show- 
ing 404 names, against 70 in 1905, 254 in 1906, 
300 in 1907, 265 in 1908, and 347 in 1909. Mr. 
Strong, who began his connection with the As- 
sociation in June, 1905, has reason to congratu- 
late himself on this showing, which, in a meas- 
ure, at least, is a reflection of the growth and 
development of the Association and its activi- 
ties since he began his work as its responsible 
executive officer; although he would himself 
be the last man to underestimate the happy in- 
fluence upon the fortunes of the Association 
of a remarkably able and wise succession of 
presidents and directories of the Association 
since his own appointment five years ago. 


THE PENALTY CLAUSE. 


As a fair journal, we give place to the com- 
munication of C. Vincent on the “Penalty 
Clause,” hastening to inform him that the “au- 
thority” for our own statement complained of 
was a now unidentifiable paragraph from a 
Nebraska newspaper. If Mr. Vincent correctly 
states the laws of Nebraska and Iowa upon the 
“penalty clause,” we are pleased to be enlight- 
ened, since we remember that in some other 
states at least the co-operatives have sedulously 
dodged any attempt to force that question 
through the courts. 

However, all that is immaterial; for even 
Mr. Vincent will agree that the grain trade in 
all states, even in those that are, or until re- 
cently have been, dominated by the “line” com- 
pany, has come to recognize the co-operative 
elevator company as a legitimate competitor, 
wherever its competition is legitimate, and 
wherever it is not a legitimate competitor, it is 
and will be putin the same class of swine that 
includes all others who practice unfair methods 
toward either their competitors or the farmers 
who sell grain to them. 

With Mr. Vincent’s complaint of “bushwack- 
ing in equity prerequires the complainant to 
ing in equity pre-requires the complainant to 
come into court with clean hands. While the 
enemies of co-operation may at times have 
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“worked overtime to create a_ prejudice” 
against both the penalty clause and the cause 
itself, it is also true that the promoters of co- 
operative grain companies not only did, but still 
do, labor day and night to create unjustly a 
prejudice against the men who have been in 
business for years in the neighborhoods they 
desire to enter and also in terminal markets, 
branding local dealers as “robbers,” terminal 
receivers other than their own principals as 
“extortioners” and inspection officials as “in- 
competent” and as men who use their power 
to deliberately “skin the country,” as though 
it made any possible personal difference to an 
inspector how grain may grade. 

Co-operation is legitimate enough; but 
whether social conditions in this country are 
ripe for its successful promotion is another 
question, which all the slandering of honest 
men in the trade by professional and dema- 
gogic promoters will not per se demonstrate; 
and until professional co-operative company 
promoters—agents of terminal receivers, in 
many instances—do stop their outrageously 
false denunciations of reputable business men 
in the trade as a means of promotion by creat- 
ing prejudice, they can expect only that repu- 
table journals will treat them as they deserve, 
that is, as pirates in the trade and as men unfit 
to associate with gentlemen. 


DRYING CORN. 


The season now closing has been a great 
educator; and the art and science of drying 
corn have been materially advanced the while. 
It has been found that the rapid kiln-drying 
of corn has not been sufficient to render it a 
safe merchantable commodity under all cir- 
cumstances, whether handled in the domestic 
or export trade. The truth is, drying corn is 
done often like most things American—too 
iapidly and with a view to reducing the cost 
of drying to a minimum—to get quick action 
at low cost; we have aimed to get certain re- 
sults that answer for immediate purposes with- 
cut giving any too much thought or attention 
to the way to attain the best, or permanent, 
results. . 

For example, a question on drying was put at 
Decatur which indicated that the questioner ex- 
pected to be told, as he was, that corn dried 
rapidly and partially would under similar con- — 
ditions return to its original condition of 
moisture; and yet corn dried under perfectly 
uatural conditions, to 12 or 13 per cent of 
moisture, will not get out of condition unless 
mechanically wet with water. The reason is 
that in slow drying there is homogeneous dry- 
ing: skin and body of the kernel dry together 
and the skin retains its natural relation of con- 
tact to the contents, but in artificial drying the 
drying is not homogeneous—the starchy con- 
tents of the kernel dry, or shrink, more rapidly 
than the silicious skin, and the coefficients— 
the unity—of the kernel’s parts are destroyed. © 
Hence the rapidity with which kiln-dried corn 
may collapse for one cause or another in 
transit. 

If one were to take time enough to do it and 
the expense would warrant, corn could be arti- 
ficially dried as perfectly in the kiln as it dries 


out to an air-dry condition in the crib, that 
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gives absolute assurance that the corn will 
carry safely anywhere under all conditions. 
There is, however, a medium condition that is 
possible of attainment in commercial prac- 
tice and which is in fact attained to by careful 
operators who are working for real rather than 
supposititious results, and this condition is 
reached by slower drying—and not trying un- 
der all conditions to attain maximum capacity 
but the most desirable results. 


EXPORT CORN. 


Although our exports of corn in 1909 were 
37,065,000 bus., a goodly quantity in itself, 
nevertheless it is a significant fact that outside 
of academic and official circles, American in- 
terest in the export corn trade is practically 
dying out. The absolute quantity of corn as 
stated was the smallest exported since 1873, 
five years (1902, 1895, 1891, 1888 and 1874) 
excepted, but relatively the exportation was the 
smallest since 1872, having been only 1.41 per 
cent of the total production, against 11.14 per 
cent in 1898, the high-water.mark since 1867 at 

least. Only in 1869 (0.91 per cent), 1870 (0.24 
per cent) and in 1871 (0.98 per cent) was the 
proportion of corn produced exported less than 
in 1909 (a year ending with June 30) ; and the 
proportion for 1910 will probably not much, if 
any, exceed it. 

This decline is not to be specially regretted 
from an agricultural point of view, since it is 
an indication of a greater home demand that 
means a better price to the producer; but one 
wonders what would happen to our producers 
if they were forced to depend on the foreign 
trade, as in former years, to absorb a heavier 
surplus that otherwise would be a load on the 
market, when one considers not only the com- 
petition in the foreign market American corn 
now meets but also the character of much 
American corn that is now exported on certifi- 
cate terms. We imagine few Americans reaily 

_eppreciate what this means; but those who saw 
the samples of American export corn Mr. 
Shanahan had on exhibition at Decatur were no 
doubt astonished that such grain could find a 
market for any purpose anywhere,  Certifi- 
cated as “contract corn,” these samples, taken 
from cargoes unloading on the other side, were 
corn only in name and fully justified the loudest 
complaints a buyer in good faith could make of 
its literally “rotten” quality. 


MR. PATTEN. 


Mr. Patten, in dabbling in May wheat, evi- 
dently sent his pitcher to the well once too 
eften, and, while with the facility of an accom- 
plished trader supported by unlimited funds, 
he rescued the vessel from total destruction, it 
certainly had its nose sharply tweaked; so that 
while Mr. Patten’s pecuniary losses were in- 
consequential to his estate, he did certainly suf- 
fer to some degree in his reputation as the one 
successful wheat bull of his era on the Board 
of Trade. 

In retiring now from the Board Mr. Patten 
will carry with him a profounder admiration 
and respect of its members for himself than 
would seem warranted by his reputation with 
the general public. As to the latter, he was 
unfortunate. Unlike his famous predecessor, 
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Mr. Leiter, who, bulling wheat after a long pe- 
riod of low prices, was lauded as a veritable 
Prince Fortunatus, Mr. Patten suffered as only 
a rich man can suffer in his reputation who 
bulls prices when prices of all commodities are 
already so high as to be a burden to the com- 
ion people. This approbrium which his oper- 
ations brought him in the public press was un- 
fair; and yet it was not surprising. In a way, 
Mr. Patten himself invited it. He has not 
avoided many a rich man’s habit of patroniz- 
ingly deprecating the “mere money maker ;” 


and yet as a trader, himself perilously near the” 


Croesus class of rich men, he has played the 
game, not apparently for what he is—a great 
grain merchant—but as a, millionaire specula- 
tion operating with all the aplomb of the vul- 
garest “mere money maker” in the market. 
Mr. Patten in these last few months of his bus- 
iness career has not been consistent; and there- 
fore, while the public is least of all things it- 
self consistent, it does not especially admire 
such like inconsistency of speech and acts in its 
very rich men, more particularly when the pub- 
lic is led by the press to think that this incon- 
sistency attacks its private purse or comfort. 


OR WORSE? 

Many misunderstandings may be obviated 
if one will but put himself in the position of 
the “other fellow,” or endeavor to. The ship- 
per can without difficulty understand that in 
fairness—to himself—he ought to have a pre- 
mium for the “better” shipped on a “3 or bet- 
ter” contract. He feels that when he gets no 
premium but does have to stand the discounts, 
he has no chance to even up. 

But on the other hand, as happened so often 
during the past winter, when the buyer on track 
gets only the bottom of the “3” grade or 
worse,—and, as some complain, more “worse” 
than better,—he, too, has no chance to even up, 
seeing that he must take the “worse” when in 
fact he has made his forward contracts for “3 
or better,’ and not for worse. The track buyer 
who during the past winter depended wholly 
on his acceptances in the country to get “3” 
corn was in trouble most of the season; some 
of the most careful dealers—middlemen be- 
tween the West and the East—did not go to the 
country at all for “3” corn, knowing that the 
condition of the grain and the helter-skelter 
methods in vogue at too many country eleva- 
tors did not warrant their making delivery en- 
geagements with their buyers East and South, 
based on country acceptances; and so bought 
“3” at the central markets. 

Now, when a dealer makes engagements for 
“3” to go East, or for export, he expects to get 
“32” on his acceptances ; and when he does not, 
he is frequently put to great inconvenience, 
and not infrequently to serious loss, in filling 
his contracts. 

So there are two sides to this difficulty in un- 
icading the off-grades; and the fact that the 
bids are in themselves somewhat flexible in no 
wise lessens the difficulty. Buyers on track 
without doubt bid what the average quality of 
“2 or better” is worth—the competition of 
markets will ensure that; the discount penalty, 
and loss involved, can be avoided by shipping 
just what the bid calls for—that is, the average 
of “3 or better.” 
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Prima facie Mr. Goodman “has the goods” 
on the Illinois assessors who make up the 
annual reports of acreage under various crops 
in this state; but Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, consid- 
cring this question of acreage wholly independ- 
ently and from an entirely different standpoint, 
accepts the assessors’ reports as confidently as 
Mr. Goodman discredits them. Who is right? 

Mr. Goodman discredits the assessors’ re- 
ports of acreage and yields for the same rea- 
son that most men discredit their schedules of 
personal property, returned for assessment of 
taxes. But aside from the fact that both docu- 
ments are made up at the same time they have 
little reference to each other, the sworn state- 
ment of the farmer of the way his farm is di- 
vided up for cultivation and its yield the pre- 
vious year, having little connection, except re- 
flectively, with his personal property assess- 
ment on April 1. Dr. Hopkins asks, “As the 
number of acres of corn [say] on the farm has 
no bearing upon the taxes to be paid, is it con- 
ceivable that the assessors of the last five years 
lave overlooked 2 1/3 millions of acres of corn 
each year, as an average, while the assessors 
of ten years before, working under the same 
law, reported the correct acreage for the 
state?’ And yet to make the State and Gov- 
ernment reports of acreage balance, such a sup- 
position of inaccuracy must be accepted as the 
truth. 

But the Government has been taking an 
actual acreage census only once in ten years; 
and the last time it took such a census, the to- 
ital number of acres under crops reported by 
the census takers largely exceeded the whole 
number of acres of arable land in the states 
known to be under possible cultivation. Hav- 
ing in this way obtained a “working basis,” the 
Government proceeds to add to or subtract 
from this decennial basis (?), year by year 
thereafter for nine years, a supposititious per- 
centage of increase or decrease for the current 
year in the acreage to. any crop, or to all 
crops, under cultivation for a given year. 

Such a system may be judged by the 
results. Taking Illinois as an example, the re- 
sult is, as Mr. Goodman said in his paper at 
Decatur, that, “Our assessment system has 
branded us with the mark of decadency” (see 
his paper) ; but as Dr. Hopkins shows, this is 
more a relative than an absolute decadence. 


He said in his address at Decatur: 


By these same 5-year averages, the State statis- 
tics show the total production of corn in Illinois to 
have increased from 234 million to 265 million 
bushels, making a total average increase of 11 mil- 
lion bushels; but the Federal statistics report an 
increase for Illinois from 243 million to 348 mil- 
lion bushels, or a total average increase of 105 mil- 
lion bushels, which is more than nine times the in- 
crease reported by the State. 


Mr. Goodman attributes his absolute decline 
of acreage, which does not appear in a five-year 
average, to the native disposition of the farmer 
to sidestep his taxes. Dr. Hopkins, however, 
explains: ‘This comparison reveals an evident 
influence of a strong spirit of optimism on the 
part of the Federal Department of Agriculture, 
which, however, is supported neither by the 
Illinois assessors’ reports nor by the high cost 
of living.” 


How about that lightning rod—put it up yet? 
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Down around Evansville, Ind., the farmers 
have taken to bulling all grains by starting 
“hold-your-grain” clubs. 


It sure has been a rocky sixty days for the 
bucket-shoppers; but then other people feel 
hetter for their experience. 


Well, the Federal inspection and anti-futures 
bills have gone into innocuous desuetude again 
—until a new crop of Congressional freshmen 
break into the House. 


Again the crop report comes after the close; 
that is, at 1:30; and generally the trade find 
the hours satisfactory. It gives all a chance to 
digest it before a new day of trade begins. 


The millers and dealers of Indiana are about 
to enter upon an educational campaign to im- 
prove the state’s wheat crop; and yet Indiana 
as a wheat producer is not so bad by any means, 


Mr. Meagly of the Santa Fe at Oklahoma 
City has added another chapter to the literature 
of shortages and their prevention, which is 
good reading and suggestive of home-made 
remedy. 


Railroads in Michigan also are beginning to 
crowd their elevator patrons for ground rent 
of houses. Suppose the elevators should “go 
cut on strike?” What would happen to the 
railroads? 


The latest publications of trade statistics are 
the “Statistical Record of the Market Record,” 
Minneapolis, and the “old reliable,” the “Cin- 
cinnati Price Current’s Statistical Record,” 
both for 1910. 


At the Union Hospital at Dallas, Texas, the 
institution’s eight acres of winter oats yielded 
about 100 bushels to the acre. How many 
farmers in the neighborhood did as well and 
why or why not? 

One can hardly agree with Harry Kress that 
“the only way to support a trade organization is 
to be present at its meetings.’ That is one very 
good way; but after paying one’s dues prompt- 
ly, one is willing to concede that it is the next 
best way. 


Gibson County, Ind., had a rat-killing day 
on June 6, when all residents of the county de- 
voted the day to ridding themselves of that 
pest. How well they succeeded, we know not; 
but their example should have wide imitation, 
for the rat.is an enemy alike to the public purse, 
peace and health; and he should “go.” 


A Pekin grain firm on June 8 obtained a ver- 
dict against a farmer who laid down on a corn 
contract. Although the plaintiff proved that 
the corn was never tendered, the defendant 
swore that the plaintiff said the corn was not 
3 corn and thereupon he took it to another 
house. The verdict was for $60, This kind of 
a suit is always unpleasant; but unless con- 
tracts are enforced it is useless to make them. 
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Over at Danville there were in court at one 
time, it is said, half a dozen of these suits. 


Attorney Manahan at Minneapolis has been 
to Washington and looks for a decision in the 
“hay case” soon, after many years. Well, Jarn- 
dyce v. Jarndyce also came to an end. Here’s 
hoping the hay case will turn out better. 


A shipper who has a bona fide claim against 
a carrier, and can prove it by the documentary 
evidence that every good business man should 
have in his office of every shipment, is always 
and everywhere entitled under the law to a re- 
covery of damages. 


The farmers’ elevator at Illioplis has, accord- 
ing to Manager Gray’s ideas of the fitness of 
things, been “wisely and well managed” ; never- 
theless the company lost over $30,000 during 
the past winter. One wonders what would 
have happened if it had been “badly man- 


aged. 


A Reddick dealer got mixed up recently in 
a “speculative deal’ and dropped all his money ; 
then the farmers bought his plant and hired him 
to run it for them. When a country grain 
buyer so far forgets himself as to take to specu- 
lating, he ought to be well satisfied if he comes 
out with any kind of a paying job on his hands 
—most of the speculators don’t. 


An esteemed contemporary in Virginia says 
that the term bucket-shop is incorrect; that the 
real term is “buck it” shop, and was invented 
by John Hanscom, who said to a friend once in 
explanation of his opening a stock “shop,” that 
he did it, “So that my friends and foes can buck 
a new game at a small price’—hence buck-it 
not bucket. This is etymologically interesting, 
but a rose, etc. 


Farming in the. South is improving in 
quantity and morale. Corn in Louisiana is giv- 
ing backbone to farmers there who never had 
any before, because corn gives them a new cash 
crop and is weaning them from the credit habit, 
too. When Southern farmers cease living off 
the proceeds of a crop not yet planted or har- 
vested, the economic system of the South will 
be revolutionized. 


Delayed re-inspections at Omaha and Kansas 
City continue to cause hard feeling against 
those markets. The directors there should 
make the letter of their rules effective. The 
rules are fair on their face; they “contemplate” 
speedy reinspection; but in practice the ex- 


.change officials permit the shippers always to 


get the hot end of the poker. This sort of thing 
cannot now go on indefinitely without reacting 
on those markets. 


Some buyers of grain for shipment to the 
Southeast and Southwest from St. Louis 
are finding that their frequent attacks of 


cold feet have been catching; and in 
the future, when ordering from St. Louis 
brokers with records will no doubt be 


compelled to put up margins. One is quite of 
a mind sometimes with the gentleman in Okla- 
homa, who said the trouble with many Ameri- 
cans in the grain trade is that they are not as 
moral as they used to be; they do not stand up 
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to the rack when they get wrong on contracts; 
and the margin rule is intended to protect the 


trade from just that kind of cattle. 
Posner Ss ace Ses Ft 


The Canadians in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan are now in the midst of their socialistic 
campaign to put the elevators into Government 
possession. In Manitoba, the “‘die is cast ;” but 
at Saskatchewan, a commission is “taking testi- 
mony.” Needless to say all the farmer wit- 
nesses there are quite willing that the elevators 
should be run exclusively at Government ex- 
pense, if accompanied by suitable guarantees 
that the farmers shall always be prosperous 
and happy. 


_ There are a good many dealers who prefer 
consigning to selling on track because it pays. 
Stebbins-Witt Grain Co., Indianapolis, in in- 
corporating in their letter of May 20 Mr. Ruth- 
erford’s article on consigning, printed in these 
columns on May 15, added: “We ourselves one 
day early this month sold a car of 3 white corn 
at 3 cents over best card bid out the same morn- 
ing and also the day of the shipment. This 
cannot always be done, but we are here to get. 
the top prices possible.” 


The feed men now are after uniformity of 
laws defining pure feeds and regulating their 
sale. Like the pure food laws, the feed laws 
are in a state of chaos, with conflicting statutes 
in many states. A bill is now before Congress 
to unify the laws, which that body should pass; 
but will that wipe out state laws on the same 
subject? Probably not; but it would add an- 
other to the list, that would probably make it 
unnecessary to make any more state laws on 
the subject, and that would be something. 


Mr. Geo. A. Wells of the Western Association 
says: “In making shipments on sales to ar- 
rive, the cars should be loaded to fill the amount 
of the sale as nearly as possible without having 
surplus, which surplus must be considered a. 
consignment to be sold for the shipper’s ac- 
count when the grain is unloaded and weighed.” 
The disposition of this surplus is therefore fre- 
quently unsatisfactory to the shipper because of 
local rules governing such disposition; and the. 
shipper under the rules has no recourse. Don’t 
over do it, therefore; live up to the letter of 
your contract as nearly as possible, and stop 
there. 


Texas, too, like Illinois, is in trouble over the 
Trade Rules. Then why do not both get to- 
gether at Chicago next October and re-make 
the National Trade Rules to fit their wants? 
In Texas, however, one fears, most of the trou- 
ble is something that rules cannot always cure 
in advance. There they have the same trouble 
we have here—carelessness in making and con- 
firming contracts, as shown by Mr. Miles in his 
address at Decatur; but in the Southwest they 
have the further trouble, not so pronounced 
here, of men who deliberately go back on their 
word when the market goes against them. 
Only a margin rule or refusal to do business 
with that kind of men on any terms can rid the 
trade of such men. But the first step of reform 
is the cultivation of more care in making con- 
tracts; and that seems to be a personal matter 
largely. The Rules can remove many matters 
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of uncertainty by unifying the practice in all 
markets; but, as Voltaire once said, “Even the 
gods are powerless against stupidity.” 


Another change of carload minimums will be 
made on July 1 as follows: For wheat the mini- 
mum will be changed from 40,000 pounds to 60,- 
900; corn, rye, and barley from 40,000 to 56,- 
300 ; oats, from 35,000 to 40,000. These weights 
will apply to shipments east of Chicago and 
north of the Ohio river, as well as through do- 
mestic rates from Illinois and Indiana points to 
eastern trunk line territory. 


Southern newspapers keep harping on the 
possibilities of cotton seed flour for human 
consumption, just as though the men of Amer- 
ica are likely to eat that sort of stuff from 
choice as long as good wheat remains, as it is, 
the cheapest food on the list. Cotton seed 
flour, like alfalfa meal, and, to many people, 
even rye flour, may be wholesome enough, but 
the average man eats with his eyes a good deal 
and by habit a good deal more—he rarely sac- 
rifices his habit and an acceptable flavor to 
mere “nutriment.” 


The elevator fire list has been unusually long 
since December, in these columns at least; re- 
minding one again of the fact that the tremen- 
dous waste by fire in this country is largely due 
to inadequate precautions against it, both when 
building and in watchfulness of existing struc- 
tures. In the matter of locomotive sparks, for 
example, one wonders how many elevator men 
in building their houses try to reduce the fire 
{ax by adopting the suggestions made by the 
Michigan Millers’ Mutual. Fire Insurance Com- 
pany printed in a recent number. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
have met the indemnity question in the only 


way they could do so, to wit, by recommending 


its immediate abolition. Not that “puts and 
calls,” “ups and downs,” “indemnities,”’ or 
whatever else they may be called, are essen- 
tially illegitimate trading; but out of deference 
to the laws of the state and to public opinion, 
the Board must vote their abolition as a “guar- 
anty of good faith.” The trade can get along 
without this form of insurance if it makes up 
its mind to do so; and until the public is edu- 
cated to understand the system, the Board can- 
not afford to place itself in the position of a 
law breaker even by mere appearance. 


Those who regret the centripetal tendency 
of American legislation and government are 
reminded of what Mr. Roosevelt once said, to 
the effect that if the states would do the things 
that they ought to do, there would be no need 
of the central Government “taking a hand.” 
The remark gains new force through the action 
of the association that is trying to bring state 
legislation and state administration affecting in- 
surance, the organization and powers of cor- 
porations, combinations in restraint of trade, 
facilities for communication and exchange, into 
substantial harmony. The centripetal tendency 
seems overwhelming but it might be reversed 
by vigorous efforts toward uniformity. As an 
example of the evil of our present lack of har- 
mony, there are the variances in our pure food 
and feed laws, which threaten to become more 
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and more annoying, unless they are brought into 
such harmony that one state administration shall 
not be able if so disposed to use its own laws 
to enable its own people to defeat their rea- 
sonable business obligations to citizens of other 
states doing business in good faith on principles 
that are lawful as well as equitable at home. 


Washington farmers are still afflicted with 
the grain gambling habit, but their late bull 
movement in wheat turned out very disastrous- 
ly. They are still certain, however, that their 
little puddle contains the norm of all bull pos- 
sibilities, in spite of this last failure, and they 
are now organizing pools in order to sell “only 
in 100,000-bushel lots.’”’ The managers of the 
pools have power to levy a tax on the factors 
of the pool to pay expenses of the holding- 
warehouses and the agents; but the latter are 
bonded to the pools “to protect members 
against losses.” Next. 


In spite of the month of March, 1910, the 
moisture tester is still doing business and will 
do more business in the future. The country 
trade is finding out that the tester can be used 
for its benefit as well as that of the receivers; 
farmers of intelligence are beginning to under- 
stand it and to abide by its findings. But as Dr. 
Duval, its inventor, demonstrated at Decatur, 
the tester is a scientific machine that must be 
used with intelligence and judgment. It is not 
ta be operated like a pile driver, nor yet as a 
sawmill; its adjustments are delicate, as befits 
a machine that with a sample of too c. c. (a 
small handful) is expected to determine the 
moisture contents of a thousand-bushel car. 
Rightly used, the tester can’t be beaten—unless 
the buyer of corn wishes to beat it and does so 
deliberately. 


The reporter has given a pretty full synopsis 
of Geo. W. Cole’s address at Decatur, which is 
well worth the reader’s attention. He called it 
a study of “Relations of the Grain Dealer to 
the Farmer ;” but it is one of the best pleas we 
know of for good business methods in the coun- 
try grain office. It is no secret that common 
methods are not- always commendable or 
worthy of imitation. In Oklahoma, a bright 
speaker castigated the dealers there, who de- 
served it, for their want of good business hab- 
its. In Texas another dealer sang the same 
song. It is fair to say that about 90 per cent 
of the country grain dealer’s troubles would 
take themselves off or never occur 1f he would 
but conduct his business on the “Rockefeller 
system’”’—that is, as business should be con- 
ducted, to-wit, by system, based on a certain 
clearly defined set of principles, stuck to 
through thick and thin. The farmer would 
then be less often antagonized; the troubles in 
terminal markets with consigners and inspect- 
ors would be reduced; clatms would be more 
easily collected; and all along the line the fric- 
tion would be reduced and more money made 
by ways that would add much to the gratifica- 
tion of its possession. But such a system can- 
not be made to order in wholesale lots; that is 
to say, each man must work out his own sys- 
tem and adhere to it when it is found to be sat- 
isfactorily developed. For that reason it is 
worth while trying to work out a system—a 
plan of campaign; both because all healthy 
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minds like the exercise of struggle for its own 
sake and take pleasure in the harmony that a 
smoothly working business organization always 
brings. 


Attorney General’ Wickersham has justified 
his reputation as a clear-headed lawyer by re- 
marking at Washington recently in connection 
with the bucket-shop prosecution that “the 
Chicago Board of Trade, according to the law, 
is conducting a legitimate business. These 
bucket-shops, according to the law under which 
we are now proceeding, are being run in an il- 
legitimate manner. To prosecute them is not 
giving the Chicago Board of Trade a monopoly, 
because the law does not contemplate the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade as a gambling institu- 
tion.” But, asks someone, is not trading on 
‘change “morally gambling,” and Mr. Wicker- 
sham thinks, “perhaps so.” Why hedge? All 
business by the same token is a “gamble,” that 
involves any risk; and where can a business be 
found that involves no risk of loss through bad - 
judgment, carelessness, or lack of business 
skill? Let us have done with cant, and look 
at these matters of business squarely in the 
face. Board of trade “gambling” is Sunday 
school exercise compared with some of the 
work the “interests” are daily engaged in with 
no question of “morals” hurled at them, either. 


Mr. Shanahan’s paper at Decatur, discussing 
the question of corn discounts based on moist- 
ure content, is of course to a certain degree 
academic; since in the last analysis the dis- 
counts for surplus moisture will always be fixed 
by the state of the market and by the demand 
and supply of the off-grades at any particular 
time. But as a basis of computation of value, 
Mr. Shanahan’s tables, based on the dry mat- 
ter in corn, are invaluable. They constitute 
another of his able contributions to the science 
of grain grading, the high worth of which the 
trade will certainly appreciate more and more 
as this science is being reduced to exactness, 
largely through the persistent efforts of him- 
self and the able young men working under his 
direction. Work of this kind must always be 
more or less in advance of commercial thought, 
which is always conservative to a degree; but 
commerce, always, step by step, works up to 
science and comes at last to utilize it for the im- 
provement of material and business methods. 
Since the trade has come to consider grain, es- 
pecially corn, as a merchantable commodity 
‘from first to last of the season after harvest, it 
is apparent that new methods of handling un- 
cured corn are imperative if the consuming 
public is to get its corn in a consumable condi- 
tion and at a reasonable price. Sometimes, as 
the burden of soft corn becomes heavier and 
heavier, through the eagerness of farmers and 
buyers alike to get the new grain started to 
market, one wonders -whether this disposition 
is not after all a hardship on the consumer, be- 
cause of the immense waste it involves; but as 
there will never again be any change of the 
system or retrogression to old methods, the 
next thing is to call in science to aid in the 
preservation of the grain in transit and to re- 
duce the waste to a minimum. This is the work 
Mr. Shanahan’s board is doing; and is doing it 
very well indeed. 
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John P. Lenox, secretary of the Webster Manufac- 
turing Co. of Chicago, returned home June 1 after 
a three sojourn in California for his 
health. : 

Fred Friedline of Fred Friedline & Co. grain ele- 
vator builder of Chicago, has a new partner in his 
business, the same being a young heir born the first 
part of this month. 

It is announced that the Reliance Engineering and 
Equipment Co. has been organized at Milwaukee, 
Wis., to do a general business in power transmis- 
sion and heavy construction work. 


months’ 


The Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Co. of Au- 
rora, Ill., has been especially busy this spring on 
orders for complete elevating, conveying and power 
transmission equipments to the trade. 


C. H. Sterling, representative in Ohio and Michi- 
gan territory of the Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. of 
Silver Creek, N. Y., has opened an office at Toledo 
with headquarters at the Jefferson House. 


James Stewart & Co., Chicago, will build a 150,- 
000-bushel concrete grain elevator for Allen & 
Wheeler of Troy, Ohio. In addition they will also 
make some improvements in the power plant of 
the mill. 


The Duplex Grain Door Co., Ltd., of Winnipeg, 
Man,, has been incorporated under the laws of the 
Dominion with a capital stock of $25,000. The in- 
corporators are W. Robinson and W. G. Douglas of 
Winnipeg. 

The Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. of 
Chicago received up to June 1 eighteen contracts 
for new elevators and five contracts for repair work. 
This is an increase over last year, and indications 
point to a large volume of work for 1910. 


The Foos Gas Engine Co. of Springfield, Ohio, 
has a record of twenty-one years of successful build- 
ing of gas and gasoline engines. During this time 
the growth of the business has been phenomenal 
and their engines are known wherever power is 
needed to run the mill or factory. Catalogue No. 
39 tells all about the engines and a copy will be 
mailed free upon request. 

The Richmond Manufacturing Co. of Lockport, N. 
Y., in their McDaniel grain drier, have a machine 
that has grown especially popular with the elevator 
and mill trade. Its especial features have made 
friends wherever it has been installed and this rep- 
utation has contributed to very rapid growth of 
sales. Full descriptions of the machines will be 
furnished on request. 


The National Automatic Seale Co. of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., has engaged J. P. Johnson as sales mana- 
ger and they report much additional business from 
his efforts. The plan of co-operative selling, as pur- 
sued by the National Scale Co., has proven most sat- 
isfactory and they have grown to rely on their cus- 
tomers for a boost which, they report, is always 
forthcoming. A long free trial is given to pros- 
pective buyers of their scales. 


The Macdonald Engineering and Construction Co. 
of Chicago will erect a reinforced concrete milling 
and elevator plant of 250,000 bushels capacity at 
Memphis, Tenn., for the International Sugar Feed 
Co. of Minneapolis, Minn. The plant will be elec- 
trically driven and will be equipped with eight ele- 
vator legs, four special grinding mills, molasses feed 
driers and mixers, steam plant, car puller, car shov- 
els, dust collectors and cleaning machines. It is 
expected to have all construction work finished and 
ready for operation by October 1. 


Geo. J. Noth, sales agent of the Barnard & Leas 
Manufacturing Co., at 402 Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, reports that business is very good and or- 
ders are coming in steadily for the well-known and 
improved lines of machinery made by this company, 
‘ especially for Barnard Feed Mills, Moline Grain 
Driers, Moline Grain Valves, Barnard’s Employes’ 
Elevators, Vertical Oat Clippers and other machines 
which have become favorites for capacity, quality 
of work and low power consumption. A number of 
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recent large equipments for flour mills, feed and 


cereal mills are reported among recent orders. 


The Richardson Scale Co. is now represented in 
the state of Nebraska by Irving Speer, Box’ 305, 
Omaha, and Kansas interests are looked after by 
Allison Barry, Box 336, Kansas City, Mo. 


The. Webster Manufacturing Co. of Chicago is 
sending out their new General Catalogue No. 35. 
This is by far the handsomest and most complete 
catalogue ever issued by the company. It comprises 
some 632 pages and illustrates and describes all 
their machines of latest design for handling and ele- 
vating grain in the grain elevator and mill. A spe- 
cial feature is the dimension tables of all parts, 
which will prove a valuable aid to engineers in 
making up their detailed plans. A considerable 
space is given to illustration showing installations 
of their power transmission and conveying machin- 
ery in some of the largest elevators in the country. 
A feature of the catalogue also is their line of coal 
handling machinery, which they have added in re- 
cent years. This department shows crushers and 
heavy machines for handling coal and coke, It is 
saie to predict that the catalogue will be a wel- 
come and useful addition to the literature of the 
elevator and mill office. 


PROCEEDING VS. BUCKETSHOPPERS. 


The first effort of the bucketshoppers arrested on 
warrants based on District of Columbia indictments 
to avoid extradition was a failure. The hearing was 
in the case of A. W. Ford, telegrapher, and five 
others at Philadelphia. As the hearing progressed 
before Judge McPherson, the defense were surprised 
by the evidence of Ford who took the stand as a 
witness for the Government. He testified that 75 
per cent of the business of E. S. Boggs was juggled, 
only one-fourth of the orders that were received 
being executed. 


The validity of the testimony of Humphrey Ow-. 


ens, an alleged telegraph operator for HE. 8S. Boggs 
& Co., was damaged by admissions by Ford, who 
said he testitied as a voluntary witness. Various 
brokers in Philadelphia and telegraph operators 
from Washington, Jersey City and Newark were put 
on the stand to show that dealings of EH. G. Taylor 
& Co., of Washington, and E. Altemus & Co., of 
Jersey City, were on the juggling order, and from 
Charles F. Straley, an operator in the employ of 
the Jersey City Standard Stock and Grain Co., 
of which EK. Altemus was the manager, the state- 
ment was made that 90 per cent of the firm’s busi- 
ness was of a bucket-shop order. The Court or- 
aered all the Philadelphia defendants removed to 
Washington for trial. 

On May 238 the Government took a new tack in the 
case by lodging against the defendants a complaint 
cf a direct violation of section 865 of the District 
Code, which forbids bucketing or getting up a gam- 
ing table in the district. This charge of operating a 
bucket shop in the district is made against the per- 
sons who are said to constitute the Standard Stock 
and Grain Company of Jersey City. On the same 
day two indictments were returned, charging con- 
Spiracy and the setting up of a gaming table against 
Sam’l W. Adler and C. A. Tillis of New York and 
Wm. Fox and E. H. Browning of Baltimore, in addi- 
tion to Edward Altemus of Jersey City, Louis and 
Angelo Cella of St. Louis, Mo.; Robert Hall, Samuel 
Raymond, Oscar J. Rappel of Baltimore, Henry C. 
Stumf of Philadelphia, Henry R. Duryee and Charles 
Alley of Washington. All these persons are charged 
not only with entering into a conspiracy to violate 
the District law against bucket shops, but also with 
being actually engaged in the conduct of the broker- 
age business run at Washington in the name of 
Duryee & Co. 

Chas. F. Stealey, a telegraph operator of Brook- 
lyn, who left his home on May 19 en route to Wash- 
ington to testify before the grand jury in regard to 
the government’s cases against the bucket-shops, 
was on June 8 reported missing. The police of sey- 
eral cities are searching for him. 

On June 10 the Federal grand jury at Washing- 
ton returned 42 indictments against the shop-keep- 
ers. The list of parties tried includes Edward Alte- 
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mus, Louis Cella, Angelo Cella, Samuel Adler, C. A. 
Tillis, Henry C. Stumpf, William C. Fox, Robert 
Hall, Samuel Raymond, Oscar J. Raphel, E. M. 
Browning, Henry R. Durfee, and Charles Alley, who 
are said to be interested in or agents of the Stand- 
ard Stock and Grain Co., Jersey City; also Wm. B. 
Price, Virgil P. Randolph, Henry M. Randolph, 
Charles T. Moorehead, Edward Weldon, James A. 
Anderson, all of Baltimore, Md.; Joseph F. Gatins 
of New York, and Edward Everett Taylor, Thomas 
H. Campbell, and John P. Allberger of Philadelphia. 
Included in the list was the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., which is charged with 42 violations of 
the bucket-shop law of March 1, 1909. It is charged 
that the Western Union, by means of a telegraph 
wire and a ticker, aided and abetted the conduct 
of a bucket-shop in the District of Columbia. The 
forty-two counts vary only in the date on which the 
alleged violations are said to have occurred. 

Another reverberation of the Odell prosecution 
was heard at Cincinnati on May 25. when Louis W. 
Foster, Ed Heil, Walter Campbell, J. M. Scott and 
Arthur W. Baldwin, the five members of the O’Dell 
Brokerage Company who were sentenced to five 
months in jail and fines of $200 each on charges of 
using the mails for bucket-shop operations,  sur- 
rendered to United States Marshal Hugene Lewis. 
They were taken to the county jails in Dayton and 
Troy, O. Still later, on June 3, a perpetual injunce- 
tion, forbidding the use of or distribution of the 
quotations of the New York Cotton Exchange was 
issued in the United States District Court at Cin- 
cinnati against the O’Dell Stock and Grain Co., and 
individuals who at various times held interests in 
the defunct concern. 

The Chicago Board of Trade having cut off the 
ticker service, the New York Consolidated Stock 
Exchange on May 17 turned its wheat picture to 
the wall. “Most of the members seen on the floor,” 
says the Commercial, “felt resigned to the loss of 
the wheat pit and said they thought its elimination 
was in the best interests of the exchange;” and 
they may hereafter pay more attention to mining 
stocks. Those who formerly traded in wheat, “see 
the hand of the New York Stock Exchange in the 
cutting off of the Chicago wire and ticker service,” 
says the Commercial. “They also think the best 
way to fight back is to go after stock business, and 
especially trading in the active mining shares that 
the other Exchange is constantly taking away from - 
the Curb. There is little hope and no very strong 
wish for a resumption of wheat trading based on 
deliveries made in Chicago.” 

Judge Fisher of the District Court at Kansas City, 
Kan., on May 28 approved the report of W. M. Whit- 
law, receiver for the Christie Grain Commission 
Company, recommending a dividend of 3 per cent 
toward discharging the liabilities. A few claims 
against the company, not recognized under the Kan- 
sas statutes, were disallowed. The total amount of 
the indebtedness found by the receiver was $112,- 
643.35. 

‘The Wooster Stock and Grain Exchange (whew! ) 
of Wooster, Ohio, was arrested on May 13 on com- 
plaint of a detective “who makes a specialty of 
bucketshop work.” The officer said he “sold some 
steel” through the alleged exchange and then had 
the outfit arrested. When haled before the mayor 
the outfit agreed to quit business at once, and the 
case was dismissed. 


The Mexican duty on wheat, temporarily suspend- 
ed, has been restored, in consequence of a good home 
crop. 

In 1909 the rank of the wheat producing coun- 
tries of the world was as follows, the figures being - 
in bushels produced in last year: 


RUSS1 2» on, Spcnaucenegte jeickesroe ener 786,472,363 
United) ‘States os. cocae tic cers ore 713,286,823 
EWAaNGE. Ase. tablets Gece ape aees setae 361,050,580 
Britishe din dias <eticcesseee er cree 252,592,377 
Canadas cae oo cce oie Seen oe 166,744,800 
Ttaly: > Aeate aaa eee ee 155,711,230 
Spain” \eiccaieehnn ae ceee naa nee 144,511,581 
Germany eee: etre, OCR RT 138,399,277 
Argzonting Mintcoce ere Tee 133,581,000 
LUN SAT yo hid, ter op ieee ee ae ee 125,363,287 
Australiay . sriiietis es tee noite 82,328,514 
Great Britain and Ireland....... 67,525,212 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 


Oats have been cut in Louisiana—on some farms 
the crop went 100 bus. per acre, 

The Farmers’ Grain Co., of Bay City, Wis., de- 
clared a dividend of 105144% on June 1. 


If nothing happens to the New York hay crop 
from now out, it will be a record breaker. 


S. S. King, chief deputy grain inspector of Wash- 
ington for a number of years, has resigned. 

The case against J. W. Radford, late chief in- 
spector of Kansas, charged with irregularities in 
office, will be placed on trial on June 15 at Topeka. 


C. J. Holst, grain dealer and now postmaster 
at LaCrosse, Wash., has been appointed chief grain 
inspector of that state, vice S. C. Armstrong, re- 
signed. 

The C. A. Smurthwaite Grain & Milling Co. has 
incorporated; headquarters at Ogden, Utah; cap- 
ital $50,000; with shares at $100 each. C. A. Smurth- 
waite is president. 


William Curtley, a Kentucky grain dealer, had 
his skull fractured when he stepped off a moving 
car at Evansville, Ind., on June 6. His condition 
when last reported was very serious and it was 
doubtful if he would live. 


J. G. McHugh, secretary of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, posted notices on June 10 of the 
advance in grain rates from North and South Da- 
kota points to Minneapolis which rates, it is under- 
stood, are held up with the others, pending the 
action of Congress on the recommendation of the 
President and the further action of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Government Report coming at 1:30 (or 15 min- 
utes after the close) gives everybody an equal 
chance to act upon it. Pritchard says: ‘The Goy- 
ernment crop report made its appearance fifteen 
minutes after the closing of the Board of Trade 
Wednesday, thus giving the grain trade of the old 
world a long lead over the grain men of the United 
States in the matter of convenience, although the 
agricultural bureau is supported by Uncle Sam and 
not by John Bull.” Referring to the above, it is 
true the American people pay the expenses of the 
agricultural department, but is it not equally true 


_ that such being the case, why should those located 


in large cities be entitled to the report earlier than 
others? As far as Liverpool is concerned, they 
don’t do such an awful business in futures, and 
quite frequently part of that business is from this 
side, sent because a decline or an advance there 
would be reflected over here. We don’t see how 
Johnny Bull gets any lead over us, as dealers there 
ean’t do anything here until 9:30 the next morning, 
and dealers on this side can trade at the opening 
in Liverpool if they desire.—J. F. Zahm & Co. 


RECEIPTS OF WHEAT AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat at winter and spring grain mar- 
kets for 49 weeks, since June, with comparisons, in 
bushels, compiled by the Cincinnati Price Current: 


1909-10 1908-09 
21 846 000 | 17,224 ,000 
4,349 000 | 3,886 ,000 
2,157,000 | 2,095,000 
Kansas City... 35 ,543 000 | 38 ,008 ,000 
Winter Wheat 63 ,895 ,000 | 61,213,000 
Chicago. ....... 27 518 000 | 21,470 ,000 
Milwaukee 8 455,000 | 9,095,000 
Minneapolis. 90 ,896 ,000 | 80,870 ,000 
Duluth........ 57 ,346 ,000 | 51,509 ,000 
(S| TENET 2 wth pare ae 184 215 ,000 |162 ,944 000 
WAS EER ALC AO WECKS oon necaeceten ce cecocccewennesvencen= 248 ,110 000 |224 ,157 ,000 


Total receipts of winter and spring wheat at pri- 
mary markets 49 weeks since June, 1909, with com- 
parisons. 


Winter Spring Total 


, ..| 63 895 000 |184 ,215 000 |248 ,110 ,000 
1908-9 .. .-| 61,218,000 |162 ,944 000 |224 ,157 ,000 

a 000 |144 ,891 ,000 |201 ,248 ,000 
173 ,109 ,000 |236 ,139 ,000 
161 ,487 ,000 |227 ,514 ,000 


.-| 66 ,027 ,000 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
June 11, 1910, as compared with same weeks last 
year, have been as follows: 


For Week Ending | For Week Wading, 
Articles. Junell June12 | June 4 June 5 
1910. 1909. 1910. 1909. 

Wheat, bushels......... 999 000 816,000) 1,201 000) 1 ,203 ,000 
Comm, bushels... Sevan) 248 ,000 39,000} 252, ,000 
Oats, bushels. 258 ,000 5,000) 284,000 7,000 
ys, Bushes cite penips -fie<s ss | DOD rascals Seater g Rorow we 
Barley, bushels. 5 000 44,000) ~- 25,000 93 ,000 
Flour, barrels........... 144,600) 156 ,100| 188,500) 110 ,600 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


Following are the receipts and shipments of grain 
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OMAHA — Reported by F. P. Manchester, Secretary sf the 
Omaha Grain Exchange. one 


, _Te _ $n C H : Receipts Shipments 
etc., at leading receiving and shipping points in the Articles = 

United States for the month of May, 1910: 1910 1909 
BALTIMORE—Reported by James B. Hessong, Secretary of the Wheat, bushels a 01 486 ,000| 195,000 
Chamber of Commerce. Corn,-bushels....2 05... ie 5 1,651,000) 1,782 ,000 
Star rar valsieems =|) GOD pe 872,000, 684,000) 906 ,000 

. ; arle ushels 42, Pn 4, i 
Articles Receipts Shipments Rye, Dee eee eS . 4 ‘000 4 ‘000 i ‘000 
1910 1909 i 1910 Ap 1909 BU tt nai by John R. Lofgren, Secretary of the 
Wheat, bushels.......... 926 642] 102,859) 882,879).......... Wheat, bushels..........; 38,000, 34,000) 14,000 7,000 
Corn, bushels... 02.5.2: 256 633 178 ,050| 248 245 64,704 Corn, bushels............| 1,180,727] 1,142,191] 857,528] 872,299 
Oats, btshelss o.46. 2. 5.4 205,877; 287,733 140 90 Oats, bushels...... .. «| 1,141,200} 652 500) 1,356 ,200) 1,213 ,506 
Barley, bushels: ties. weiss) ecenesce ee 7A A ae Bee aceearsicies Barley, bushels..........| 184,400] 156 ,000 44,658) 176,251 
Rye, bushels. )......0. 2 549 OARS, cle rderciecohks aleiece sya tarsi Ive, USMeISHa.\aeaeels aise 23,100 10 ,000 13 ,729 4 000 
imotly seed nl psuvcen lence ote iia wnnrast 820 1014 Mall Peed) tons... 2.0.5.5 2,995 4 137 4 281 3 3822 
Clover Seed, lbs.......... SOG reseed x eietveliocoe este hoe tec ane Spirits and Liquors, bbls.. 13,291 8 569 44 801 388 ,386 
Pay, tonsise5. seer aa 4 543 4,408 1,602 1,296 Syrups and Glucose, bbls.. 11 000 4 475 7 455 2,813 
Flour, barrels........... 160,755) 125 ,706 70 ,126 61 534 raed Ie Pagan Coe 150 ,000 30,000) 150,000 error 
BOSTON — Reported by James A. McKibben, Secretary of the Hay tons... ace et ek 21008 [ask 2 041 me 7 eer 
Chamber of Commerce. Hour Dos? swaswnna ae 230,751| 148,200] 207,701| 133,069 


Blour Barrels ass a. ceenee 139 ,724 98 .583 58 ,724 28 074 
Wheat, bushels.......... 949 425) 671,324) 765,208) 615,826 
Corn, bushels. 52... . 3. 370 ,221 86,315; 483,964) 137,143 
Oats, bushels............| 487,680] 352 ,621 82 333) 5 ,660 
Rye bushels ..3.05 fe ssyirace 2,000 FAO. fo es HSS asian at 
Barley, bushels.......... | 87,927 73,971 8,619 = 77,083 
Flaxseed, bushels......... 700, GDN tasters stots «|leieinle aiaielg fs 
Peas, bushels\... 0)... = «| 5,171 GhAaO lle cleo eatalls ctajs teaver 
Millfeed, tons............ 2 295 3,031 177| 32 
Corn Meal, barrels....... 1,915 450 206) 920 
Oat Meal, cases.......... 24 ,016 9,718 12 525) 9 ,260 
Oat Meal, sacks.......... 11,220 8 995 10 ,040) 6,015 
Hay; (toner cakes macs kate 9 930 8 ,820 962) 191 
CHICAGO — Reported by George F. Stone, Secretary of the 
Board of Trade. ; 
Wheat, bushelg../.0..... 2,099 600} 1,395 ;200| 453 ,600| 1,798 ,756 
Corn, bushels.......-..... 3,007 800} 5,970,150] 6 ,043 500] 4 ,258 ,848 
Oats, bushels............| 6,480,800) 7,284,750} 6,286 ,600| 6,775,166 
Barley, bushels..........| 1,248,800} 1,507,500) 422,500} 694,158 
Rye) bushels, sien. ne 2 88 ,000 32,000 38,500} 118,619 
Timothy Seed, Ibs....... 645 ,200| 2,736 566} 427,300) 720,810 
Clover Seed, Ibs......... T8001. 207 LO2)5 .ct...1.4.'i0 137 ,170 
Other Grass Seeds, Ibs....} 412,900] 1,714,272) 1,127,500] 2,282 501 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 74 ,000 131 ,000 11 450 1,031 
Broom Corn; Ibs... 2...) 04 570,600) 436,125 398,100) 559,174 
Elan LONG ens olewlalnd soc) oaiers 24 565 17 ,056 4 209 845 
Flour, barrels .. o3.0..0,005 490,069) 558,262) 457,425] 525,143 


CINCINNATI—Reported byC. B. Murray, Superintendent of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels.......... 249,104] 293,710; 218,214) 206 ,632 
Corn, Bushels.: n6. 5 ees 3 765 ,972 572 ,3384 659 ,165 274 ,600 
Oats, Bysheisin.: gee tes <.c72 509 620) 340,198} 398,990) -280,926 
Barley, bushels ......... 13 ,000 5,032 1,048 1,136 
Rye, bushels.) ji... 41,172 22 ,000 11 ,060 9,714 
Malt, bushels...) new as 174,040) 115 ,572 49 500 31 ,346 
Timothy Seed, bgs....... 102 348 1,513 4,753 
Clover Seed, bgs......... 1,369 937 1,951 3,620 
Other Grass Seed, bgs.... 6 ,938 5 040 6 541 7,951 
Alia BOMB aes ashe hoe ae oid 13,611 14 515 13 615 10 ,946 
ay Cee A so) ee 85 ,712 95 ,987 60 ,686 42,710 
DETROIT—Reported by F. W. Waring, Secretary of the 

Board of Trade. 
Wheat, bushels. 31,439] 104 658 ‘8 O8B) 0S sc oa 
Corn, bushels..........-: 155,370} 163 ,785 84 153 36 ,043 
Oats; bushels. oie. . 6 usc 216 043} 109 574 18 675 43,379 
Barley, bushels.......... 32 ,609 19 500 180s (eto cece 
Rye, bushels............ 4 645 TOMOBR ener. wre 2,798 
: 15,124) 27 ,000 


Flour, barrels). .2 os. ue. 


DULUTH— Reported by Chas. F. MacDonald, Secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels..........) 960 ,774| 379,809) 3,003 ,940| 5,593 ,756 
Corn, DUshelsin. <2 on 0%.5 GO AGO S. otae. Bed lemce brie. « | 254,972 
Oats, bushels... ...j..00.> 594 021 212 262) 1,752,748) 1,177 436 
Barley, bushels.......... 704 325 197 ,3389 634 ,624 590 7 
Rye, bushels............ 17 ,874 347 21,000 

Flax Seed, bushels... .| 148 195 57 ,443 165 ,936 

Blour, Dils!s.cen = 0 365,750} 492,600 385 ,832 

Flour, bbls.. 50,975 5G QOD vc ncgin s-Biesess' {ls mie 


GALVESTON—Reported by C. McD. Robinson, Chief Inspector 
of the Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. 


ba Sh omega bes ae gh ee a oe 


Wheat, bushels......... | 1,073,600; 708,400) 1,196,800; 805,300 
Corny, bushels!.... (nua os | 1,164,950, 846 400) 1,545,600' 908,500 
Qats, bushels: 2. 0.5.6 | 367,500 441,000 369 ,000 666 ,000 
Barley, bushels......... | 4 400 95 ,700 6 ,600 22 000 
Rye, bushels........... 2,200 5,500: 3,300 2,200 
Bram), bUShels. soy.cte nce: : | 640 820} 6,660 5 520 
Plax Seed, bushels......)-...---... OOD A. ae onto mar ceaeen 
EMay FONG acces ee ares | 17,772 12 ,936 5 054, 2,508 
Bipur, barrels.< oy 4h 5,000. 8,250} 151,250; 113,700 


MILWAUKEE — Reported by H. A. Plumb, Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels.......... 205,660} 352,700 62,992| 104,030 
Corn, bushels............} 248,600) | 271,700} 721,810) 634,150 
Oats, bushels............] 687,650) 589,500} 804,575) 244,862 
Barley, bushels..........| 705,500} 263,900! 275,003) 238,985 
Rye, bushels); jc... 69 ,870 45 ,000 32 ,220 88 444 
Flax Seed, bushels........ 15,600 TS TEONe sashes dears es omtaenats 
Plays LOMA. un nharc beer ei are 2,160 1,680 24 52 
Miour, DIS! aiitie cans ote 269,660} 192,850) 269,305} 272,242 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA— Reported by George Hadrill, 
Secretary of the Board of Trade. 


Whéat, bushels.......... 5 ,223 ,628| 4,587 ,572| 2,839,875) 2,034 ,830 
O6rn) bushels. an .ge ie os 309 459} 291,066; 171,505] 105,442 
Oats, bushels. ..........:. | 1,988 ,021 628 ,748 971 ,948 105 ,245 
Barley, bushels.......... 122,050} 148 ,005 16 ,982 19,308 
Rye, bushels. ...,.......]--se00-.., OBO Fereee cron Nllt eae ielsivtes 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 90 347 149 ,967 47 ,002 1,400 
RRotin DAB ss eres oP | 97,593} 146,199] 120,436 77 ,612 


NEW YORK — Reported by H. Heinzer, Statistician of the 
Produce Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels..........{ 1,866,500) 1,306,800, 1,084,586) 951 ,229 
Corn, Dushelsi....2:-5 = 5.<0 275 625] 150,000) 229 958 90 681 
Oats, bushels....5.... <5 - 1,695 275} 1,978,080 42 840 19 ,969 
Barley, bushels.......... 183 ,600 82,875} 111,230 9 402 
Rye, bushels... . 11 ,500 10,350 er es Ps aes 
Timothy Seed, Ib A .| 1,851 bgs gS 
Clover Seed, Tbs. }| 2,408 bes} 1,659 bes| “Gag “| 1 549 8 

Flax Seed, bushels. 754 ,730 BO MMe ciate chal nate fesse 
Hay, tons. fii sas arte 26 ,270 26,270} 3,537 bl’s| 3,523 bl’s 
POUR sR ecetaiaer inticis) tier 584,508] 468,289] 223 464 178 ,828 


PHILADELPHIA — Reported by Frank E. Marshall, Secretary 
of the Commercial Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels........../ 1,245,865] 972,508] 1,005,475) 928,906 
Corn, bushels............ 107,862) 62,489] | 16,965|.......... 
Oats, bushels).3}..0..08 anes 388 ,601}.... A 


Barley, bushels....... . 18 000). . 
Rye, bushels......... i 800 
Timothy Seed, bags. Pe 366 
Clover Seed, bags..... : 

Other Grass Seeds, Ibs....|.... 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 

Hays tons! .\cacee.. , 
Blourybbisic os... Js 


8 “130 
247/263] 


83 ,454| 75 ,778 


PITTSBURG, PA.—Reported by ©. C. Alexander, Secretary of 
the Grain and Flour Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels,.......... 


Corn, bushels....... Wes sh Aid 283 ,140 225 ,000 222 ,040 177,100 
Oats, bushels.. ..........| 564,390 565 ,950 451 ,090 454 ,210 
Rye, btShels. ois. f ee... Maa h Bei GROOOT S20 cae ae tve aie icdgas 
eed sibs tity ins cacnvtinercie | 654) 748 520 620 
lag atlorsy -1vie <icitekidesies \ 8,055] 7,867 6,415} 6,285 


836] - "290 728) "281 


SAN FRANCISCO— Reported by Wine B. Bus. Rasen 
of the Merchants’ Exchange. 


Wheat, centals........,... { 161,830/... ne 554), 
Corn, centals. . 5 4 545). 74). 
Oats, centals. 26 455) . 115 
Barley, centa 199 465) . 60,157 
Rye, centals. eae. 855)... wog.c emt 
ETAT IPOS tele ais stesvoe tes < 11 ,628). 396) . 
Biour, bbls. 2.00.02. 62 ,520 11,918 
ST. LOUIS— Reported by George H. Morgan, Secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange. 
Wheat, bushels..:...... 583 ,000 293 ,000 796 ,045 548 ,910 
SO DASB a a tihs pieeeal| 47 31 B00) adsawes 
Corn, bushelsiaije.s.. «2.3 2,289,100) 1,750,100) 1,481 470) 1,480,080 
si Even ce arqiunotbn Ppaccid | 1,508 2,212 10,015 26 ,650 
Qats, bushels. .......... | 1,792,000) 1,050 800) 981 ,045) 1,177,180 
eptes EUS) pares Valve Chiou lave ay stein a, t= sis wie | 162} 26 ,120 33 ,195 
Barley, pusbelse Bical styerroNte | 14 ,300 196 ,300 6 300 69 ,380 
2 LS Seeieeeaane ela ROM Mise lain cinta eee eh tarerstetil Nt <8 stecarc et haetate detavss ora 
Rye, bushels............| 8.000] 17.055)" 6,390 
Se ATS amos chria desist vee Gis, cca uncke sicto tal aR eee 
Flay, s6OUSsa:0le sielevas ¢ sieve 12 ,675 4,795 4 320 
Plour, barrels. 2.04... 153,970 181,845) 154 590 


TOLEDO —Reported by Archibald Cassaway, Secretary of the 
Produce Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels.......... 223,000; 111,000; 141,000 36 ,900 
Corn, bushels............| 348,650 311,800, 292,600). 153,200 
Oats, bushels............| 177,000) 110,200) 175,600; 114,500 
Raney WOMSHEIS a yes leistaie rifesa'sicutessal sass ccs ce hen us scam’ lacoste 
Rye, bushels... .. 4.42.5. 8 000) 18 ,000 6 600) 14,100 
Clover Seed, bags........ 515) 3,128) 191} 2,036 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


The following is a statement of the exports and 
imports of various cereals, seeds, etc., for the month 
of April, 1910, and for the ten months ending with 
April, 1910, as reported by the Bureau of Statistics, 
Department of Commerce and Labor (quantities 
only unless otherwise stated): 


Tren MontuHS, 


Rot eone Aprit, 1910. || _Enprne Aprit. 
1909 1910 | 1909 | 1910 
| 

Exports— 2 esl f 
Barley, Du, cine saa.es « 233,013 11,217 6,496,700 4,169,037 
Buckwheat, bu...... DU OAT) ets... 147,998 155,037 
Corny btlen ticeets 4,899,768 | 3,627,898 | 34,057,938 | 32,674,279 
Corn Meal, bbls. 26,951 27,721 | 391,248 | 274,863 
@ats;, bus... EF 37,025 149,979 | 1,455,412 | 1,172,713 
Oatmeal, Ibs........ 2,474,075 669,375 || 13,969,827 | 14,427,685 
River bur.eet isos ot 16,765 || 1,264,811 291.756 
Rye Flour, bbls..... 310 166 | 3,090 3,071 
Wheat, Belles. .s'ee 673,852 | 2,953,131 || 63,899,793 | 43,567,565 
Wheat Flour, bbls... 640,913 528,330 || 9,535,415 7,990,343 
Bran, Millfeed, etc., | . 

oak Agee SoRAniCee 5,949 3,112 || 38,495 43,720 
Dried Grains, etc. tons 5,708 6,212 || 58,723 50,335 
Malta Ditties) aie ah 9 ane 11,8438 19,076 |, 139,161 124,398 
Oil Cake and Oil-Cake | 
Meal:— : | 

Goritnlbs, . Wotsie-e cor 5,503,176 | 2,438,728 |) 44,996,251 | 39,391,409 

Flaxseed or Linseed 

Rasa cataieie areas ehiter ste 56,963,276 | 62,520,443 |'618,642,643 | 542,286,317 
RAGES TBS ig tin hos oss: ove 190,595 | 1,334,329 | 1,392,520 8,484,819 
Rice Bran, Meal, etc., | 

TDS. edior ene tal eae ls ate 957,100 254,550 || 18,851,138 | 19,433,029 
Clover Seed, lbs..... 557,788 204,187 i| 15,932,893 6,787,685 
Flax Seed, bu....... 2,635 331 882,84 65,188 
Timothy Seed, lbs...| 1,959,486 | 2,902,827 |) 22,406,18 26,391,863 
Other Grass Seed, val. $13,053} $18,451 || $437,554 $585,002 
Beans, etc., bu...... 19,690 20,731 255,039 825,732 
Imports— 
Onis, jot ee 977,349 40,008 / 5,308,035 | 883,632 
Wheat, BU. see c te sres 1,022 2,934 || 33,839 | 42,276 
Wheat Flour, bbls... 12,972 15,952 || 60,698 113,620 
Races Lai. aaa scale 8,606,173 | 10,081,340 68,808,231 | 70,558,607 
Rice, Bran, Meal, etc., | | 

ASS vahatteasyss slave 2 10,038,775 | 13,450.553 {104,377,598 115,041,057 
Castor Beans yQth. . 421|\ suceccnqns TPT | nn ene 622,672 
Clover Seed, lbs..... 1,772,780 | 1,821,435 || 12,413,728 | 12,633,486 
Flax Seed, bu....... 1,288 | 1,395,247 52,652 | 3,148,836 
Beans, etc., bu...... 454,753 §3,692 || 2,486,703 | 921,438 

! 
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{For the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Ass’n.] 
MARKET PRICES AND DISCOUNTS ON 
CORN ON A DRY-MATTER BASIS.* 


BY JOHN D. SHANAHAN, 

: Li O ist i harge, Grain Standardization, 
Buren of Plant ee ey ee oH Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

During the years from 1900 to 1909 inclusive the 
average yearly production of corn in the United 
States in round numbers was 2,453 million bushels, 
of which an average yearly yield of about 318 million 
bushels, or about 13 per cent, was produced in the 
state of Illinois alone. The average yearly com- 
merce in corn of the United States, based upon the 
guantity shipped off the farm, was about 490 mil- 
lion bushels, or 20 per cent of the production. Of 
this commerce, the state of Illinois furnished an 
average yearly of about 134 million bushels, or about 
27 per cent, which represented also about 42 per 
cent of the average yearly production of the state. 

Five per cent would be a conservative estimate of 
the percentage of water in excess of an air-dry basis, 
that was annually shipped off the farm with the 
corn during the period. This for the state of Illi- 
nois alone would amount to a yearly average of 
about 187,600 tons or nearly 45 million gallons of 
water. Tons of coal were burned and all sorts of 
energy has been expended annually in handling and 
transporting this water about the country and the 
world. An economic waste. Excessive moisture in 
shelled corn is undesirable for many reasons, the 
chief of which is that it is a dangerous element in 
corn in storage and in transit, especially in ocean 
transit, causing the grain to mold and ferment, and 
to become hot and unfit for food when exposed to 
even moderately warm temperatures. 

When corn contains excessive quantities of mois- 
ture, the horny seed coat, which covers the grain as 
well as the glutinous walls of the starch cells within 
the kernel, is unnaturally swollen or distended by 
the water. When such corn is partially artificially 
dried at high temperatures, the rapid extraction of 
the water causes the seed coat to check, or crack, 
especially over the germ, these cracks forming ex- 
cellent places for the growth of molds and bacteria 
and for the action of certain ferments to begin, 
causing the corn to heat., For this reason partially 
artificially dried corn, at least as the drying is at 
present practiced, is more dangerous for storage and 
shipment than natural corn containing the same 
quantity of moisture. 

This danger is obviated when such corn is arti- 
ficially dried to an air-dry basis, but the rapid ex- 
traction of the water at high temperatures during 
the process leaves the starch cell walls distended and 
causes them to become brittle. For this reason corn 
that has been thus treated breaks up badly and be- 
comes mealy when handled. When corn is dried nat- 
urally, the whole kernel contracts uniformly and 
the seed coat and starch cell walls retain their 
natural toughness. 

Again, the corn kernel is a living thing which 
uses up oxygen and gives off carbon dioxid and 
which during this process consumes certain of the 
food material stored within the kernel. When the 
kernel is thoroughly air-dry, this. action is at its low- 
est ebb, or entirely dormant; but as the moisture 
content is increased, the action becomes more and 
more pronounced. 

The first reason given why excessive moisture in 
corn is undesirable for commercial purposes has 
long been recognized as a valid one by men who 
have had experience with the handling of that 
grain. But no commercially practicable means of 
definitely measuring the moisture content of corn 
existed until 1906, when the Department of Agri- 
culture developed the Brown and Duvel apparatus 
and had it patented for the benefit of the people of 
the country. Since that date greater progress has 
been made in understanding and controlling the 
factor of moisture in corn than had been made be- 
fore during the history of the corn trade. 

THE BASIS AND USES OF GRAIN TRADES. 

In Circular No. 55 of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, United States Department of Agriculture, en- 
titled “American Export Corn (Maize) in Europe,” 
which was issued March 26th, 1910, there was 
printed a table (XVI) showing the relative worth, 
on a dry-matter basis, of grain containing quanti- 
ties of moisture ranging from 12 to 25 per cent and 
at prices ranging from 40 cents to one dollar per 
unit of measure. 

The trend of the discussion among grain dealers 
relative to the values shown in that table, as well 
as the tone of several communications on the sub- 
ject, have indicated that the purposes and the uses 
for which the table was intended were not clearly 
understood. It therefore, seems desirable to dis- 
cuss this table more fully than was done in the cir- 
cular in order to contribute to a fuller understand- 
ing of the relations between the dry-matter basis of 
yalue and grain grades, market prices and dis- 
ecounts.; 


*An address by the author before the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association in annual convention at Decatur, 
lll., on June 8, 1910. 

7See p. 572, ‘“‘American Blevator 
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The intrinsic worth of corn lies in its dry-matter 
content, and the water necessary to make it di- 
gestible as food for man or beast is easily obtain- 
able at little or no cost; anu this is true of other 
grains as well. Because the atmosphere always con- 
tains more or less moisture, corn is never found in 
commerce in a thoroughly dry condition. Hven 
when thoroughly air-dry, it still contains a consid- 
erable quantity of water. Therefore, we must al- 
ways have more or less water to deal with in handl- 
ing commercial corn. The range of intrinsic worth 
within the dry-matter content itself of corn is of 
considerable importance, some corn being higher in 
proteins than others, some higher in starch, and 
some higher in fats or oils, etc. Considered from a 
purely commercial standpoint, however, at least at 
the present time and under present conditions, this 
range, or variation, in the intrinsic worth of the 
dry-matter content of corn is relatively of little im- 
portance when compared with the great range in 
the moisture content found in the commercial corn 
of the United States. The moisture content (which 
naturally also indicates its*dry-matter content) is, 
therefore, the most important fundamental factor 
upon which commercial grades of corn may be based. 
The relation of the moisture and dry-matter con- 
tents to the intrinsic worth of grains makes Table 
XVI peculiarly valuable in applying those two: fac- 
tors in the fixing of grades, especially grades of 
corn, and also as a basis from which to figure mar- 
ket values. 

The function of a grain trade is to indicate a 
given and necessarily arbitrarily fixed division of 
the intrinsic worth of a kind or class of grain. It 
cannot with due reference to stability and fairness 
be made to serve any other legitimate purpose. 
Grain trades cannot successfully be made to serve 
this purpose and at the same time be made to con- 
trol market prices and discounts nor be made to 
control the avenues of trade through which the 
grain must pass. In order to maintain a system of 
grain grades upon a sound and legitimate basis, the 
measure of the whole range of the intrinsic worth, 
as represented by essential fundamental factors of 
value of the merchantable quality of each kind or 
ciass of grain, must be taken and that measure di- 
vided into as many sub-divisions, or grades, as will 
give a reasonable range of intrinsic worth within 
each grade, and into as many grades as the com- 
mercial and economic conditions at the time the 
grades are fixed may warrant. 

In order that the grain trades may be useful and 
of value for the purposes for which they are in- 
tended, they should, when once fixed, be held in- 
violable, and changes in them should not be made 
excepting when general market and economic condi- 
tions, relating to a particular grain or to the whole 
grain industry, clearly show that changes are neces- 
sary and desirable. In simple terms, grain grades 
should be based upon the measure of factors of 
intrinsic worth, and the market prices of and the 
discounts on those grades should be left to the 
control and regulation of the laws of supply and 
demand. 

It would not be difficult to imagine a temporary 
combination of market conditions which might possi- 
bly cause No. 4 corn to sell for a higher price in 
one market than No. 3 corn in another, or even 
a case where both grades might sell for the same 
price in the same market, owing to a lively demand 
for the No. 4 and a complete lack of demand for the 
No. 3 grade. Neither is it impossible to imagine 
a like temporary situation that would cause corn 
of all grades to sell for the same price on the same 
market; but this would furnish no valid reason 
for changing the requirements of either grade un- 
less it could be clearly shown that such conditions 
either had become or threatened to become perma- 
nent. 

While it is highly desirable from almost every 
standpoint, and especially with regard to our ex- 
port trade, that grain grades, at least in their es- 
sential fundamental requirements, shall be uni- 
fi.rm throughout the country east of the Rocky 
Mountains, yet it is not absolutely necessary that 
they be so; but whether the grades be National 
in their scope or made to apply only to individual 
large grain producing sections or to individual large 
grain centers or markets within those sections, the 
lines of demarkation between the grades should be 
clear and well defined, and be rigidly adhered to. 

MODIFICATIONS OF DRY-MATTER VALUES. 

In Circular No. 55, from which Table XVI was re- 
printed, it is clearly indicated that the factors of 
moisture and dry-matter only were considered in 
calculating the relative values of grain on a dry- 
matter basis; and while those factors: are funda- 
mental and the basis is an excellent one from which 
to figure market values and discounts, yet other fac- 
tors and circumstances affecting those values must 
be considered in computing market values and dis- 
counts. Among the factors and circumstances that 
are bound to modify the dry-mater values shown in 
the table the following may be said to be prominent 
with special reference to corn: 

(1) The relative quantity of damp and therefore 
undesirable corn in the surplus corn producing 
states, or in territory contiguous to any given grain 
market, and the relative quantity of the market re- 
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ceipts that is upon inspection placed in each grade. 

(2) The well known tendency in damp corn to 
deteriorate in storage and in transit, and the ac- 
celerated risk from such deterioration as the mois- 
ture content of the corn increases. 

(3) Market conditions relative to supply and de- 
mand at the time the corn is marketed and the rela- 
tive capacity of the grain markets to digest, or dis- 
pose of, corn in an inferior condition at a profit. 

(4) Weather conditions at the time of market- 
ing and consideration of future weather conditions 
as affecting the condition and carrying capacity of 
corn. 

(5) Consideration of the fact that artificially 
dried corn, and especially corn dried from high 
moisture contents, is generally not as desirable as 
corn of equal moisture content dried through natur- 
al processes, and that the “invisible loss” from 
handling such corn is usually greater than is the 
case from the handling of naturally dried corn. 

It will, therefore, be seen that the relative values 
as given in the table cannot be literally applied as 
showing final market values and discounts, and it 
was not intended that they should be so applied. 

The prices obtained or that are obtainable for 
grain’on any grain market, and the discounts as 
well, are either directly or indirectly relative to 
and based upon the market value of the most 
desirable quality of the particular kind of grain 
being handled or marketed. This most desirable 
quality in the case of corn is usually expressed in 
the grade of No. 2 corn, which in many markets 
allows a maximum of 16 per cent of moisture, al- 
though, in the opinion of the writer, based upon 
his experience and observations, a maximum of 16 
per cent of moisture is too liberal for that grade 
for general market purposes, because of the fact that 
the grade of No. 2 is almost universally recognized 
as the best commercial grade of corn. 

CORN OF HIGH MOISTURE CONTENT NOT DESIRABLE. 

With special reference to grain, and judged from 
a commercial standpoint, it seems to be a law, or at 
least a circumstance, in nature that the quantity of 
the most desirable quality of all grain is relatively 
small as compared with the quantity of the mediocre 
or undesirable quality produced. It must, therefore, 
necessarily always be true that the corn coming 
nearest to fulfilling the requirements of the most 
desirable quality will always be subjected to less 
market discounts than corn that is less desirable _ 
and comes farthest from fulfilling those require- 
ments. The quantity of moisture that.may be safely 
carried in corn depends to a large extent upon the 
history of the corn, including the manner in which 
it is harvested, handled, transported and stored; 
the length of time and the conditions under which 
it is stored; and also upon the length of time re- 
aquired after harvest before it is put into consump- 
tion, and the season of the year during which it is 
handled or marketed. ; 

A large percentage of the corn of commerce is 
“winter shelled’ and put into storage before it is in 
proper condition. Much of this corn is shipped or 
exported during the early spring or summer. Fer- 
mentation usually begins in such corn immediately 
upon being exposed to moderately warm tempera- 
tures, after which it is not in fit condition for ship- 
ment, especially in cases where its moisture content 
is exceptionally high. For general market purposes, 
therefore, it is not sufficient that corn containing 
high percentages of moisture should carry without 
visible signs of deterioration from the farm or the 
country station to a given point or market, or that 
it should stand shipment or storage for from 30 to 
60 days without such signs of deterioration because 
that is not the end of the matter. The shifting of 
the responsibility for losses in corn through de- 
terioration from the farmer or the country shipper 
to the merchant in the central market; or in turn 
from the merchant to the consumer, does not lessen 
the undesirable effect upon general market and eco- 
nomic conditions of the shipment of such corn from 
the farm. Corn containing high percentages of mois- 
ture may, therefore, be said to be undesirable for 
general market purposes, and from the standpoint 
of the corn industry of the world as a whole; the 
same may be said of corn that contains to exceed 14 
or 15 per cent of moisture. Corn containing high 
percentages of moisture will no doubt always be 
very sensitive to the laws of supply and demand and 
subject to considerable fluctuations in market prices 
and discounts, depending upon general market con- 
ditions at the time it is marketed. 

Granting that market values and discounts are 
generally based upon the value of the most desirable 
quality, or, in the case of corn upon “contract,” or 
No. 2 corn, or corn containing 16 per cent of mois- 
ture, rather than upon the value of No. 3 corn, or 
corn containing 19 per cent of moisture, the question 
seems to be: What are to be considered fair and 
reasonable market discounts on corn containing the 
higher percentages of moisture? Such corn is often 
purchased for the express purpose of making “con- 
tract,’ or No. 2 corn, containing not to exceed 16 
per cent of moisture through artificial drying. 

DISCOUNTS BASED ON 16 PER CENT OF MOISTURE. 

For the. purpose of illustrating the uses of the 
principle upon which Table XVI of Circular No. 55 
is based, in calculating market values and dis- 
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counts, three tables are given. In order to simplify 

the calculations, each table is figured from the basis 

of a price of 63 cents per bushel for corn contain- 
ing 16 per cent of moisture. This price is equiva- 
lent to 64% cents per bushel for corn containing 

14 per cent and 66 cents per bushel for corn con- 

taining 12 per cent of moisture on a dry-matter 

basis. 

The difference in value per each one per cent 
of moisture on that basis is exactly 34 of one cent 
per bushel. The cost of drying where shown is in 
all cases estimated and is not in any sense meant to 
show what that cost actually is or what it should be. 

Table I shows the relative worth on a dry-matter 
basis of 1,000 bushels each of corn containing from 
12 to 25 per cent of moisture as compared with the 
worth of 1,000 bushels containing 16 per cent of 
moisture at 63 cents per bushel. 

Table I. The relative worth of 1,000 bushels each of corn 
containing from 12 to 25 per cent of moisture compared 
with the value of 1,000 bushels containing 16 per cent 
of moisture at 63 cents per bushel; the estimated cost 


of drying being added to corn containing in excess of 
16 per cent of moisture. 
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*Premium over corn containing 16 per cent of moisture. 


In each of the examples shown in this table as 
well as in those shown in Tables II and III, it will 
be noted that the worth of the dry-matter in each 
case is constant. In other words, 1,000 bushels of 
corn containing 12 per cent of moisture at 66 cents 
per bushel and worth $660 is equivalent to 1,047.6 
bushels containing 16 per cent of moisture, which, 
at 63 cents: per bushel, is worth $659.99, or prac- 
tically the same amount. 

Furthermore, 1,000 bushels of corn containing 25 
per cent of moisture, at 5614 cents per bushel and 
worth $562.50, is equivalent to only 892.9 bushels 
(the quantity after drying) containing 16 per cent 
of moisture, which, at 63 cents per bushel, equals 
$562.58, or practically the same amount. 

There being a difference in actual worth of % of 
ene cent per bushel for each one per cent of mois- 
ture, corn containing 12 per cent of moisture is 
worth 38 cents per bushel more, and corn containing 
25 per cent of moisture is worth 844 cents per bushel 
less, than corn containing 16 per cent of moisture, 
on a dry-matter basis. } 

In order, through drying artificially in the market, 
to equalize the market value of corn containing only 
16 per cent of moisture and the value of corn con- 
taining in excess of 16 per cent, it is necessary in 


_ each case to add to the differences in the worth of 


the dry-matter, as shown in Table XVI, the cost of 
handling and drying. The shrinkage in each case is 
taken care of in the relative values shown. 


DISCOUNTS BASED ON 14 PER CENT OF’ MOISTURE. 


Table II shows the relative worth on a dry-matter 
basis of 1,000 bushels each of corn containing from 
12 to 25 per cent of moisture as compared with the 
worth of 1,000 bushels containing 14 per cent of 
moisture at 641%4 cents per bushel. 

Table If. The relative worth of 1,000 bushels each of 
corn containing from 12 to 25 per cent of moisture 
compared with the value of 1,000 bushels containing 14 
per cent of moisture at 64% cents per bushel; the esti- 
mated cost of drying being added to corn containing 
in excess of 14 per cent of moisture. 
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Using a limit of 14 per cent of moisture as a basis 
for figuring market values, 1,000 bushels of corn con- 
taining 12 per cent are equivalent to 1,023.3 bushels 
containing 14 per cent and are worth a premium of 
1% cents per bushel, while 1,000 bushels containing 
25 per cent of moisture are equivalent to only 871.1 
bushels at 14 per cent and are worth 814 cents per 
bushel iess than corn containing 14 per cent of 
moisture. The estimated cost of drying or 1% cents 
per bushel added to this 814 cents would make the 
corn containing 25 per cent worth 9%4 cents per 
bushel less (including shrinkage) that corn contain- 
ing 14 per cent of moisture on a dry-matter basis. 

DISCOUNTS BASED ON 12 PER CENT OF MOISTURE. 

During the middle and late summer of each. year 
considerable quantities of corn containing as low as 
12 per cent of moisture are usually found in good 
corn cribs on the farm and also in transit from the 
country stations to the markets. Corn containing 
less than 12 per cent is seldom found under com- 
mercial conditions. Corn containing 12 per cent of 
moisture has not, in any situation, been found in a 
heating or spoiling condition because of excess mois- 
ture. This percentage, therefore, seems to be prac- 
tically the air-dry basis for commercial corn. For 
these reasons 12 per cent of moisture would seem to 
be the most logical percentage from which to figure 
corn values and discounts on a dry-matter basis in 
order to cover all situations and conditions. 

Table III. The relative worth of 1,000 bushels each of 
corn containing from 12 to 25 per cent of moisture 
compared with the value of 1,000 bushels containing 
12 per cent (air-dry basis) of moisture; the estimated 
cost of drying being added to corn containing in excess 
of 14 per cent of moisture, 
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It will be noted in this table that 1,000 bushels of 
corn containing 25 per cent of moisture is equivalent 
to only 852.2 bushels containing 12 per cent and is 
worth 9% cents per bushel less than corn containing 
12 per cent at 66 cents per bushel on a dry-matter 
basis. The estimated cost of drying, or 1% cents 
per bushel, added to this would make the corn con- 
taining 25 per cent of moisture worth 11% cents per 
bushel less (including shrinkage) than the corn con- 
taining 12 per cent of moisture. 


FREIGHT CHARGES AND GRADES. 


One feature of this showing, however, must not 
be lost sight of; that is, that some party to each 
transaction, and in most cases the country shipper, 
pays freight to market on this excess moisture con- 
tent, which in each case equals the percentage of the 
shrinkage in weight in drying.* The amount paid 
for freight on moisture in excess of 12 per cent per 
1,000 bushels of corn calculated on the basis of a 
rate of 10 cents per bushel is shown in the right- 
hand column of Table III. 

DISCOUNTS ON UNDRIED CORN AND DISCOUNTS BY GRADES. 

The discounts as shown in the tables are predi- 
cated upon the corn which contains moisture in ex- 
cess of the basic percentages of each table, being 
dried in the market for the purpose of equalizing 
values. : 

In order to equalize those values when the corn is 
not or cannot be dried in the market, the differences 
in the worth of the corn on a dry-matter basis 
would naturally be subject ta, such additional dis- 
counts as general market conditions and contin- 
gencies may warrant in order to secure to the pur- 
chaser a reasonable profit, or at least a prospect of 
such profit, when the grain or its products are re- 
sold. Where the corn contains exceptionally high 
percentages of moisture, these additional discounts 
may be expected to be comparatively heavy on ac- 
count of the added risk of deterioration in such 
grain. 

On a dry-matter basis, the range of intrinsic worth 
within each of the corn grades used in many grain 
markets, considered from the standpoint of the 
prices used in the foregoing tables, is as follows: 


Grade. Range in moisture. Range in value 
No. 1Corn 12 to 15 per cent. 2M%e per bu. 
No. 2 Corn 16 per cent (1 per cent only) % of Ie per bu. 
No. 3 Corn 17 to 19 per cent inclusive. 21%4¢ per bu. 
No. 4 Corn 20 to 22 per cent inclusive. 2%c per bu. 


The range in value within each of these grades, 
with the exception of No. 2, is manifestly too wide 


*Circular 32, Bureau of Plant Industry, shows in tabu- 
lated form the shrinkage in weight that takes place in 
drying corn containing various percentages of moisture. 
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to furnish an equitable basis for settlements on a 
dry-matter basis when those settlements are made 
at a uniform price for each grade. In order, there- 
fore, to furnish a more equitable basis upon which 
to calculate market values and discounts on a dry- 
matter basis, the moisture limits of those grades 
should have a less wide range or the grade moisture 
limits other than a fixed or standard per cent should 
be eliminated when calculating those values. 


RELATIVE WORTH OF GRAIN ON A DRY-MATTER BASIS. 


The table first referred to as showing the relative ~ 
worth of grain on a dry-matter basis is here given 
as Table IV. Through the use of this table, the 
relative worth of the dry-matter content only of 
grain containing various quantities of moisture may 
be quickly ascertained. Thus, if corn containing 12 
per cent of moisture is worth 40 cents per bushel 
(or other unit of measure), then corn containing 22 
per cent of moisture is worth 35.45 cents and corn 
containing 25 per cent of moisture is worth 34.09 
cents on the same basis, because corn containing 12 
per cent of moisture at 40 cents per bushel contains 
8S per cent of dry matter, and each 1 per cent of 
dvy matter is therefore worth 1/88 of 40 cents, 
which equals .4545+ of 1 cent; corn containing 22 per 
cent of moisture which contains but 78 per cent of 
dry matter would be worth 78 < .4545-+ of 1 cent, or 
35.45 cents, per bushel, and corn containing 25 per 
cent of moisture and 75 per cent of dry matter 
would be worth 75 X .4545+ of 1 cent, or 34.09 cents, 
per bushel on a dry-matter basis. The worth of 
each 1 per cent of dry matter for each price per 
unit of measure given is shown in the column at 
the right of the table. 

The table may be used either way to ascertain 
these relative values. As, for instance, if a maxi- 
mum of 16 per cent of moisture is allowed in “No. 2 
Corn” and that grade of corn is worth 63 cenis per 
bushel, then corn of the same grade containing only 
12 per cent of moisture would be worth 66 cents, 
while corn containing 22 per cent would be worth 
58.50 cents and corn containing 25 per cent of moist- 
ure would be worth 56.25 cents per bushel on a dry- 
matter basis. 


BARLEY and MALT 


Some barley had to be re-sown this spring, and 
the practice is not a good one. It makes a mixed 
crop that is especially disliked by the maltsters. 


The Garden City Malting Co., of Chicago, has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital by C. H. 
Funk, L. M. Cook and F. E. Wallace. 


California will this year reap the largest barley 
crop of record. Barley is the state’s principal grain 
crop and last year produced over 31,000,000 bushels, 
or nearly 20 per cent of the country’s entire yield. 


The first carload of barley that has reached the 
Stockton, Cal., market this season was purchased 
by Frank A. Guernsey recently. Many farmers in 
the vicinity of Stockton are harvesting from twen- 
ty to twenty-seven sacks to the acre. In past years 
the harvest has been from five to ten sacks to the 
acre. 


As a result of the severe cold weather during the 
latter part of April it is reported that the barley 
crop has been badly damaged, says a Wisconsin cor- 
respondent of the American Brewers’ Review. The 
loss in the neighborhood of La Crosse, according to 
farmers, will be enormous. Much of the barley 
which was reaching a maturing stage was ruined 
while that just coming above the ground was badly 
damaged, and only saved from ruin by the heavy 
snow. The loss will run from $50,000 to $100,000 
and the crop as a whole will be greatly retarded. 
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The Washington Farmers’ Union talks of opening 
an office in Chicago, when they think they can get 
a better price for their wheat than is paid at home 
markets. 


Mail samples of new Texas oats were seen in 
Chicago on June 3 from near Fort Worth. They 
were the Texas rust-proof, weighing 35 to 36 lbs. and 
were fine. 


M. E. Cooke received a car of Pacific No. 3 white 
wheat at Chicago on May 25 from Rupert, Idaho, 
which brought $1.08 on the open market. The 
freight was 60c per 100 lbs. 

The Marysville Hay, Feed & Fuel Co. has been or- 
ganized at Marysville, Ohio, by John A. Schott, Da- 
vid Waters and Mark Baughn. A building, 60x40, 
will be erected and a hay bailer with capacity of 
forty tons a day will be installed. This will be the 
first alfalfa and clover meal mill to be established in 
Ohio. 

There is scarcely a community of any size in the 
country that has not been plucked and plundered 
by these bucketshop sharks, who are about as con- 
scienceless a class aS ever preyed upon the cupidity 
of the public. It is therefore a good thing that the 
paternalism of Uncle Sam has been invoked to 
save suckers from the consequences of their own 
folly—Pittsburg Times. 
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ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN NEWS 


ILLINOIS. 


The old Zorn Elevator in Downs, IIl., 
modeled. 

Norman Bros. have purchased the Edwards Ele- 
vator at Tolono, Ill. 

Harrison Bros. have completed repairs on their 
elevator at Dwight,- Ill. 

C. A. Fenstemaker of Amboy, IIL, 
14x22 addition to his elevator. 

E. Cockrell recently installed a No. 13 “Western” 
Varehouse Sheller at Kane, III. 

The St. Joseph Grain Co., of St. Joseph, IIl., 
erect a new office at that place. 


is being re- 


is building a 


will 


The Union Iron Works of Decatur, Ill., has or- 
dered a Hall Signaling Distributor. 
Rudy & Co. are installing a No. 14 “Western” 


Warehouse Sheller at Vermilion, I]! 

The Lexington Grain Co. of Lexington, II1., 
installed a National Automatic Scale. 

The Witt Grain Co., of Witt, Il, 
stalled a “Western” Gyrating Cleaner. 

Edwin Beggs has installed a No. 14 “Western” 
Warehouse Sheller at Murrayville, Ill. 

The Weller Manufacturing Co. of Chicago, has 
purchased a Hall Signaling Distributor. 

The Greenville Elevator Co., of Greenville, IIl., 
has purchased a “Western” Mill Sheller. 

The new Farmers’ Hlevator at St. Joseph, Ill., has 
been completed and is now in operation. 

Engineer Cook of the Chicago & Alton Railroad 
will erect a grain elevator in Joliet, IJ. 

Rudy & Co. are installing a No. 14 “Western” 
Warehouse Sheller at May, Edgar county, Ill. 

C. H. Nobbe recently installed a No. 0 “Western” 
Rolling Sereen Cleaner at Farmersville, Il. 

Vv. CG. and Trave Elmore are installing a No. 13 
“Western” Warehouse Sheller at Hillview, IIl. 

A 2,500-bushel National Automatic Scale has been 
installed in the Farmers’ Elevator at Stanford, Ill. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Watseka, I11., 
has been incorporated by Wilton Bowton and others. 

The Mansfield-Ford Grain Co., of Lakefork, IIl., 
is installing a No. 33 “Western” Gyrating Cleaner. 

C. C. Benson of Fairmount, Ill., has just installed 
a new Fairbanks Automatic Grain Scale in his ele- 
vator. 

The Junction Elevator 
cently purchased a No. 15 
Sheller. 

The work of moving the elevator of Bane & Son 
to a new foundation in Ellsworth, Ill., has been 
completed. 


The National Elevator Co. recently installed a 
No. 1 “Western” Rolling Screen Cleaner at Blue 
Mound, Ill, 

Ernest Heldt, Sr., and sons, Charles and Fred, 
have purchased the Cloidt Elevator in Beecher, I11., 
for $13,500. 

The St. Joseph Grain Co. of St. Joseph, Ill., has 
installed a National Automatic Seale of 2,500 bush- 
els capacity. 

The Farmers’ Hlevator Co. of Cornell, Ill., is en- 
deavoring to sell $10,000 aa stock to ‘erect a 
new elevator. 

Rudy & Co. are installing a No. 14 “Western” 
Warehouse Sheller and a cast iron adjustable boot 
at Dudley, Ill. 

A National Automatic Scale of 2,500 bushels ca- 
pacity is being installed by the Livingstone Grain 
Co., at Heyworth, Ill. 

The Garfield Grain and Coal Co., of Garfield, La 
Salle County, Ill., have increased their capital stock 
from $5,000 to $10,000. 

J. F. Umpleby of Dunkel, I11., has placed his order 
with the Union Iron Works for a “Western” double 
revolving screen re-cleaner. 

A National Automatic Scale of 2,500 bushels ca- 
pacity has been installed in the Livingstone Grain 
Co.’s elevator at Wapella, Ill. 

H, D. Meyers has disposed of his elevator in Free- 
port, Ill., and in the deal has come into possession 
of a 200-acre farm in Minnesota. 

The Herb Bros.’ Elevator at Emington, Ill, has 
been sold to George Hargraves and Horace Robin- 
son, of Manhattan, Ill., for $4,000. 

The elevator in course of erection for William 
Werner and Son in Brock, Kankakee county, IIl., 
is nearing completion. The capacity will be 15,000 
bushels. 

G. W. Bishop & Co., are making extensive im- 
provements in their elevator at Palestine, Ill. The 
work is being done by the Reliance Construction Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind.; “Western” machinery fur- 


has 


recently in- 


Co., of Junction, Ill., re- 
“Western” Warehouse 
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nished by the Union Iron Works, of Decatur, IIL, is 
being used. 

The Webb Grain Co. of Weldon, Ill., is building a 
new elevator of 22,000 bushels capacity. The Union 
Iron Works of Decatur, Ill., is furnishing the ma- 
chinery. 

BH. L. Champion is making extensive improve- 
ments in his elevator at Trilla, Ill. The machinery 
was furnished by the Union Iron Works, of De- 
eatur, Ill. 


The Allendale Milling Co., of Allendale, Ill., has 
awarded the contract to the Burrell Engineering & 
Construction Co. for a 10,000-bushe) grain elevator 
at Patton, Ill. 


Rosenthal Sons are building a 25,000-bushel grain 
elevator at Crystal Lake, IIl., also a 300-ton coal 
chute. The Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 
had the contract. 


W. C. Field has placed his order with the Walon 
Iron Works of Decatur, Ill., for the machinery with 
which to make extensive repairs and improvements 
in his elevator at Eldred, Ill. 


The Chatham Elevator Co., of Chatham, Ill., has 
piaced its order with the Union Iron Works, of De- 
catur, Ill., for a ‘“‘Western” Pitless Sheller and Gy- 
rating Cleaner; also a stand of elevators. 


The National Automatic Scale Co. of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., has an order from Oakford & Fahnestock 
of Peoria, Ill., for a coffee bagging machine of 25 to 
100 pounds capacity at 300 pounds a minute. 


John Langer has completed improvements in his 
elevator at Eldred, Ill. He nas installed a “West- 
ern” Pitless Sheller and other machinery manufac- 
tured by the Union Iron Works of Decatur, Ill. 


Arthur Webb has purchased the Rogers Grain 
Co.’s elevator in Weldon, I1l., for about $5,000. He 
will use it principally for storage purposes for a 
time. He is also arranging to rebuild his other ele- 
yator property. 

The Croft Grain & Live Stock Co. of Croft, Ill. 
have let the contract to the Burrell Engineering & 
Construction Co. for moving elevator eighteen feet, 
putting in concrete foundation and building new 
power house and driveway. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Reddick, Ill., to deal in 
grain and operate an elevator with $15,000 capital. 
The incorporators are Melvin H. Cooley, W. H. 
Dyer and H. H. Whittemore. 


CG. Schumacher’s Sons have placed their order 
with the Union Iron Works, of Decatur, Ill, for 
machinery to improve their elevator at Altamont, 
li. A “Western”.Pitless Sheller and two “Western” 
Chain Feeders will be installed. 


J. Crawford & Son’s Elevator is rapidly nearing 
completion at MHindsboro, Ill. The elevator is 
equipped with “Western” machinery, including Pit- 
less Sheller and Gyrating Cleaner furnished by the 
Union Iron Works, of Decatur, Ill. 


The Minonk Farmers’ Elevator & Supply Co., of 
Minonk, Ill., has been incorporated with $13,000 
capital to deal in grain, coal, lumber, farm ma- 
chinery, implements, etc., by Henry Kalknarf, John 
Von Nordheim and Michael Barth, Jr. 


Elmore & Lemmon, whose main office is at Carroll- 
ton, Ill., are erecting an elevator at Roodhouse, IIL, 
designed and equipped with machinery by the Union 
Iron Works, of Decatur, Ill. The elevator will have 
a “Western” Pitless Sheller, rope drives, ete. 


The Mt. Carmel Elevator Co. of Mt. Carmel, II1., 
has let the contract to the Burrell Engineering & 
Construction Co., for a 30,000-bushel elevator, for 
moving the old 20,000-bushel corn crib and for the 
erection of a warehouse, the work to cost $20,000. 


J. CG. Corbett has sold his elevator property, lum- 
ber yard and coal business in Chatsworth,’ Ill., for 
$28,000. The elevator and coal bins were purchased 
by Delaney & Fallon of Chicago. The lumber yard 
was purchased by the Neola Hlevator Co., of Chi- 
cago. 

J. A. Davis is building a new elevator at Sulli- 
van, Ill. The house will be modern throughout. 
The machinery equipment includes a “Western” Pit- 
less Sheller, Rolling Screen Cleaner, chain feeders, 
ete., all furnished by the Union Iron Works, of De- 
catur, DUN: 

The elevator in course of erection at Pisgah, IIL, 
for Calhoun & Curry, to replace the one recently 
destroyed by fire, is nearing completion. It will be 
practically a duplicate of the old elevator, which 
had been built but one year and designed by the 
Union Iron Works, of Decatur, Ill. It was equipped 
with “Western” machinery. 

The following have equipped their elevators with 
“Western” manlifts, manufactured by the Union 
Iron Works, of Decatur, Ill.: George W. Cole, Bush- 
nell, Ill.; C. H. Nobbe, Litchfield, Ill.; G. W. Niceley, 
Miami, Okla.; Farmers’ Grain Co., Stonington, II1.; 
T. W. Graue, Hinsdale, Ill.; Ward & Mowrey, Gard- 
ner, Kans.; W. J. Savage & Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; J. 
Crawford & Sons, Hindsboro, Ill.; J. Spencer, West 
McHenry, Ill.; M. R. Allsup, Maroa, Ill.; C. Cun- 
ningham, Hamlet, Ind.; Elliott James, Maroa, IIl.; 
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D. L. Brookie, Frankfort, Ind.; L. C. Ewing. & Son, 
Belmore, Ohio; J. A. Beatty, Delta, Iowa. 


The elevator in course of erection for R. C. Parks 
at Kirksville, Ill., to replace the one recently de- 
stroyed by fire, is nearing completion. It will be 
practically a duplicate of the old structure which 
had been built but two years and which was de- 
signed by the Union Iron Works, of Decatur, IIlL., 
and equipped with “Western” machinery. 


Secretary S. W. Strong of the Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association reports the following recent 
changes among grain dealers of Illinois: Clements, 
Curtiss & Co., brokers, Chicago; Crighton & Lasier 
succeed Crighton & Co., Chicago; Ike Livingston 
Grain Co., brokers, Bloomington: L. E. Slick & Co., 
brokers, Bloomington; Frank J. Davis Grain Co., 
Ine., Tremont; Puterbaugh, Walker & Co., Mack- 
inaw; A. L. Current succeeds J. M. Current. & Son, 
St. Joseph: Wheatley & Linder, Charleston; Wil- 
liam Werner & Son succeed William Werner, Beech- 
er; E. Heldt, Sr., & Sons succeed F. C. Cloidt, Beech- 
er; W. H. Current succeeds Current Bros., Indiano- 
la; A. H. Shelby operates an elevator at Block 
(Sidney P. O.); H. W. Bailey succeeds Lexington 
Grain Co., DeWitt; Hitch & Kirk, Bondville; J. 
Crawford & Sons, Hindsboro. 


MINNNESOTA AND WISCONSIN. 


A farmers’ co-operative elevator will be estab- 
lished at Glencoe, Minn. 


About $2,000 was expended on recent repairs at 
the Atlas elevator in Canby, Minn. 


An elevator will be erected in Madison, Wis., 
the Roberts Products Co., of St. Croix. 


The elevator of the Hanson & Barzen Milling Co. 
in Crookston, Minn., is undergoing repairs. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Worthington, Minn., 
has purchased the Maxwell elevator at that place. 


A. W. Phelps has disposed of his elevator and 
ae gg in Springfield, Wis., to the Wilbur Lumber 
0. 


I. S. Loomer has disposed of his holdings in the 
elevator at Delavan, Wis., to Cooper, Hughes & 
Braun. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Morton, Minn., are 
pianning to erect an elevator in the near future to 
cost $5,000. 


The Exchange Hlevator at Brownton, Minn., has 
been raised about eighteen inches and extensive al- 
terations made. 


A farmers’ elevator company will be organized at 
Raymond, Minn., and an elevator will be purchased 
from a jine company. 


E. E. Maloney has decided to handle farm ma- 
chinery and implements in connection with his ele- 
vator at Luverne, Minn. 


The owners of the Mahnomen Roller Mills, Mah- 
nomen, Minn., will erect an elevator in connection 
with the mills this summer. 


Charles Roe, who recently purchased the BE. BH. 
Bulen Elevator in Nerstrand, Minn., is making ex- 
tensive improvements on the structure. 


The old Imperial Elevator at Tintah, Minn., has 
been razed and the material shipped to Montana to 
be used in the construction of an elevator. 


Lyman-Smith & Co., grain dealers of Milwaukee, 
Wis., Suspended operations recently. The concern 
lost heavily on account of freight congestion. 


‘The new elevator for the New Ulm Roller Mill 
Co. in New Ulm, Minn., has been about completed 
and is ready for the installation of machinery. 


The old brick office and engine room of the Ex- 
change Grain Co. at Stewart, Minn., are being torn 
down and will be replaced by a frame structure. 


M. B. McLaughlin and M. B. O’Halloran of Austin, 
Minn., have purchased from B. B. Sheffield of Min- 
neapolis the three elevators at Bixby, Pratt and 
Medford, Minn. 


The Eagle Roller Mills Co., of New Ulm, Minn., 
is preparing to build ten fireproof grain tanks, each 
of 50,000 bushels’ capacity, in connection with its 
proposed new cereal mill. 


The elevator owned by the W. W. Cargill estate at 
Alden, Minn., has been closed out and the elevator 
at Albert Lea, Minn., will soon be purchased by A. 
C. Sorenson, it is understood. 


The G. H. Krumdick Co., of Winona, Minn., has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital to deal in 
grain, seeds, etc. C. H. Krumdick is president and 
A. W. Hodges, secretary-treasurer. 


The Lakeside Elevator at Eau Claire, Wis., is be- 
ing remodeled. It will be used by the American 
Society of Equity and the concern to operate it will 
be known as the Farmers’ Co-Operative Products 
Co. 


The recently organized Farmers’ Elevator Co. of 
Odessa, Minn., will soon advertise for bids for the 
erection of an elevator of 25,000 bushels capacity 
with six-horse power engine. Communications will 
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be received by Frank Oestreich, president, R. F. D. 
No. 1, Bellingham, Minn. 


The annex to the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Co.’s Elevator in Beltrami, Minn., has been razed 
and the lumber will be shipped to Geneseo, Sargent 
county, N. D., where the concern will erect a new 
elevator. 


Farmers of the American Society of Equity have 
incorporated the Kaukauna Farmers’ Elevator 
Produce Co. of Kaukauna, Wis., with $8,000 capital. 
A site has been selected and construction work will 
be commenced as soon as possible. 


The Tessman-Hintz Co. has been .incorporated at 
Duluth, Minn., to deal in the wholesaling and retail- 
ing of grain, hay, flour, feed, field seeds, millstuffs, 
ete., with $25,000 capital. The incorporators are 
Emil A. Tessman, Barney W. Hintz and Albert 
Nelson. 


Grain dealers of Milwaukee, Wis., plan to organ- 
ize in order to protect their various interests. One 
grievance is said to be the railroad service of the 
past six months. Corn is reported to have been 
‘especially damaged en route by having become over- 
heated during delays. 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN. 


Crane & Crane have purchased the Ripley Eleva- 
tor at Dimondale, Mich. 


Campbell & Co., of Kendallville, Ind., will erect 
two grain elevators this summer. 


The Haimes Grain Co., of Mariette, Mich., has 
been incorporated with $24,000 capital. 

Oscar V. Rouse has purchased a site for an ele- 
vator in Jeffersonville, Ind., for $20,000. 


Browning & Co., of Alexandria, Ind., are installing 
a No. 16 “Western” Warehouse Sheller. 


Harvey & Hinshaw of Nora, Ind., will install a 
National 2,500-bushel scale in the near future. 


The Duffy & Harrington Grain Elevator at La- 
fayettte, Ind., has been purchased by J. D. McFar- 
ren. 


The Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co., of South Raub, 
Ind., recently installed a No. 32 “Western” Gyrating 
Cleaner. 


The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railroad will 
expend $100,000 in improving its grain elevators at 
Toledo, Ohio. 


The West Middleton Mill & Hlevator Co., of West 
Middleton, Ind., has purchased a No. 25 “Western” 
Pitless Sheller. 


Joseph W. Witt has sold his two elevators in 
Lebanon, Ind., to N. W. Mattix & Co., of Frankfort, 
Ind., for $22,000. 


The Frank Kelly .Grain Co. of Frankfort, Ind., 
has filed notice of increase of capital stock from 
$15,000 to $25,000. 

The two-story grain elevator that has been in 
course of erection for Brooks & Brown at Vincennes, 
Ind., has been completed. 


Walter A. Foureman of Goes, Ohio, recently pur- 
chased a No. 24 “Western” Pitless Sheller from 
Rhinehart Smith of Sidney, Ohio. 


Work has commenced on the new Gordon Elevator 
at Summitville® Ind., which replaces the structure 
destroyed by fire several months ago. 


Demoss Barr of Edwardsport, Ind., 
chased a No. 13 “Western” Warehouse 
through the Reliance Construction Co. 


Christian Breisch & Co., of Lansing, Mich., plan 
to erect a steel tubular grain elevator in connec- 
tion with their new mills at that place. 


The newly incorporated Buckeye Grain & Milling 
Co., with $40,000 capital, has acquired the business 
of Newton Bros. & Co., in Columbus, Ohio. 


The Farmers’ Elevator & Coal Co., of Constantine, 
Mich., has been organized with George Putnam, 
tresident, and John W. Gentzler, secretary. 


The Sunflour Milling Co., of Milan, Ind., has pur- 
chased a “Western” Mill Sheller through the Mont- 
pelier Cup & Metal Works of Montpelier, Ind. 


Work on the frame portion of the new elevator 
for James Studebaker at Roseburg, Grant county, 
Ind., is under way. The structure will be completed 
in July. 

Lewis Brooks and J. M. Brown of Vincennes, Ind., 
have placed their order for a No. 23 “Western” pit- 
less sheller with Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Campbell & Co., of Kendallville, Ind., are build- 
ing a 20,000-bushel elevator. The work is progress- 
ing under Burrell Engineering & Construction Co., 
of Chicago. 

The W. D. Allen Manufacturing Co. recently pur- 
chased a No. 6 Pitless Sheller and No. 2 Gyrating 
Cleaner from the Union Iron Works, of Decatur, IIl., 
to be installed in an elevator that is being erected i 
Belmore, Ohio. ‘ 


The new elevator for Morrison & Finch at Stock- 
well, Ind., is nearing completion. The Reliance 
Construction Co., of Indianapolis, has the contract. 
The entire machinery equipment, including a No. 


has pur- 
Sheller 
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12 “Western” Warehouse Sheller and a No. 33 
“Western” Gyrating Cleaner, was furnished by the 
Union Iron Works, of Decatur, III. 


The grain firm of Mote, Hawkins & Wenrick, 
whose elevator in Greenville, Ohio, was damaged by 
fire recently, is arranging to build a large elevator 
in that city. 


A No. 33 “Western” Gyrating Cleaner will be in- 
sialled in the new elevator being built by the Re- 
liance Construction Co., for the Jay Grain Co., at 
Elwood, Ind. 


The Sneath-Cunningham Co., of Tiffin, Ohio, have 
awarded the contract to the Burrell Engineering & 
Construction Co. for a 10,000-bushel elevator at New 
Riegel, Ohio. 

Goodrich Bros. of Winchester, Ind., are building a 
25,000-bushel annex for their elevator at Gadsden, 
Ind. The Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 
has the contract. 


It is understood that plans are being considered 
for enlarging the B. & O. Grain Elevator at San- 
dusky, Ohio, leased and operated by Rosenbaum 
Bros., of Chicago. 

The Haubstadt Milling Co. is erecting an elevator 
of 50,000 bushels’ capacity and of cement construc- 
tion at Mounts Station, south of Owensville, Ind. 
It will cost $10,000. 


J. J. Neill has sold his grain and agricultural busi- 
ness in Hast Rochester, Ohio, to H. K. Wickersham, 
ct Hast Liverpool, Ohio. The latter’s son, William, 
will conduct the business. 


The Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co. has improved 
its facilities at Riverside, Ind., by the installation 
of a No. 28 “Western” Pitless ‘Sheller and No. 33 
“Western” Gyrating Cleaner. 


BH. F. Sherman of Allegan, Mich., has let the con- 
tract to the Burrell Engineering & Construction 
Co. for the erection of a 15,000-bushel grain and 
bean elevator of electric power. 

The Lyons Grain & Coal Co., of Lyons, Fulton 
county, Ohio, has been incorporated with $15,000 
capital by Davis Brown, R. O. Smith, S. L. Rine, 
Samuel Kahle and G. D. Johnson. 


Payne & Hichenberry, of Camden, Ohio, are build- 
ing a 20,000-bushel elevator and feed mill at Collins- 
ville, Ohio. The Burrell Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co., of Chicago has the contract. 


Ira M. Phillips and G. W. Bishop have sold their 
elevator at Walton, Ind., to L. McFadden of Arcola, 
Ind., for $10,000. Mr. Phillips has also sold his ele- 
vator at New Waverly, Ind., to A. Haun. 

The Colfax Grain Co., of Colfax, Ind., has been 
incorporated with $20,000 capital by W. R. Marks, 
J. P. Holloway, Frank Harshman, Noah J. Bailey, 
John Coyner, O. F. Levelen and William H. Boyd. 


Rosenbaum Bros. of Chicago, who have leased the 
C. H. & D. Elevator on the river front in Toledo, 
Ohio, will install a corn drier and marine leg. The 
C. H. & D. Elevator has a capacity of 500,000 bushels. 

McCroy, Morrison & Co. are rebuilding their old 
elevator at Rutland, Ind., putting in a new corn- 
crib department, Marseilles Sheller, Invincible 
Cleaners, new elevator legs, and cupola. Fred Fried- 
line & Co. are doing the work. 


Sandlin & Gano, of Max, Boone county, Ind., have 
placed their order through Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
for a “Western” Pitless Sheller and a Gyrating 
Cleaner, to be installed in their new elevator at 
that place. 


Edward Stritmatter has withdrawn from the 
grain shipping firm of James P. McAlister & Co. 
in Columbus, Ohio, and Mr. McAlister’s sons, R. F. 
and J. D., have been admitted to membership. The 
business will be continued under the old firm name. 


D. L. Brookie, of Frankfort, Ind., has placed his 
order with the Union Iron Works for machinery 
with which to make some extensive improvements 
in his elevator, which will include a “Western” Pit- 
less Sheller, two stands of elevators and a ‘‘West- 
ern” Manlift. 

The Sweetsers Grain Co., of Sweetsers, Ind., has 
been incorporated with $30,000 capital by G. C. 
Baum, Alfred and O. M. Thomas. The concern is a 
reorganization of the elevator company whose plant 
was destroyed by fire some months ago. Modern 
buildings will be erected. 


IOWA. 


A grain elevator will be erected in the near future 
in Ewart, Poweshiek county, lowa 

The foundation for the Farmers’ Exchange Ele- 
yator in Rudd, Iowa, has been started. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Gilbert, Scott coun- 
ty, lowa, recently installed a new scale. 

It is understood that the DeWolf-Wells Co., of 
Spencer, Iowa, will retire from the grain business. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. is razing its old struc- 
ture at Winfield, Iowa, preparatory to erecting a new 
elevator. 

C. C. Crawford has closed a deal for the purchase 
of the Sioux Grain Co.’s Hlevator at Ida Grove, Iowa, 
and will operate it in connection with the elevator 


‘he is at present conducting at that place. 
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He will 
install new machinery. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Buckeye, Iowa, has 
purchased the Diamond Co.’s building at that place, 

Rapid progress is. being made in the erection oj 
the elevator for Joseph Schonborn in Centerdale, 
lowa. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co, of Coon Rapids; Iowa, 
has purchased the Pollock & Co. elevator at Car- 
roll, Iowa. 

The Farmers’ Hleyator Co., of Coon Rapids, Iowa, 
has purchased the elevator owned by the Doud Mill 
ing Co., for $6,000. 

The Schaller Produce Co., of Schaller, Iowa, now 
ewns and is operating the Trans-Mississippi Ele 
vator at that place. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Goldfield, Iowa, 
will move the elevator at Thrall, Wright county, 
Iewa, to Goldfield. 


The H. A. Brown Co. has sold its large grain ele 
vator in Manson, Iowa, to A. Hakes, who has been 
the manager for more than a year. 


The Durant Co-Operative Grain & Mercantile Co., 
of Durant, Iowa, has been organized by O. F. Bast 
and Charles E. Glass of LeSueur, Minn. 


The Davenport Grain Drying Co., of Davenport, 
Iowa, has been incorporated with $25,000 capital by 
John P. Grube, James F. Quinn and R. Bogens. 

George Rewerts and R. A. Hulsebus have pur- 
chased the property of the Neola Elevator Co. at 
Defiance, Iowa, and hereafter the name will be De: 
fiance Grain Co. 


D. F. McFarland has exchanged Colorado land for 
the elevator of J. E. Knudson & Son in Spirit Lake, 
Iowa. Mr. McFarland will operate the elevator in 
connection with his mill. 


Turner Bros., Grain & Coal dealers, have acquired 
the grain and coal business of G. A. Stebbins in Red 
Oak, Iowa, and hereafter will have their headquar- 
ters in the latter town instead of Cumberland, Iowa. 


THE DAKOTAS. 


The new elevator for C. W. Derr in Turton, S. D., 
is nearing completion. 

Fritz Dunker will erect an elevator on his farm 
west of Stratford, S. D. 


Construction work has been started on the new 
elevator at Manitou, N. D. 


The new elevator of George P. Sexauer at Miller, 
S. D., has commenced operations. 

A large elevator will be erected at Moffit, Burleigh 
county, N. D., in the near future. 


It is understood that four elevators will be erected 
in Beach, N. D., during the summer. 


The Silvius elevator in Buffalo Springs, Bowman 
county, N. D., is nearing completion. 

John Jones is building a large elevator on his 
farm at Degroat, Ramsey county, N. D. 

The Farmers’ Hlevator Co. has let the contract for 
an addition to its house at Clark, S. D. 

The Lippman Hlevator at Granville, N. D., has 
been remodeled and a feed mill installed. 

The Farmers’ Hlevator & Mercantile Co., of Brad- 
ley, S. D., will erect a 20,000-bushel elevator. 


Construction work has commenced on the Atlag 
Elevator Co.’s new elevator in Columbia, S. D. 


Construction work is under way on the new 20,000- 
bushel elevator for P. J. Wagner at Roscoe, S. D. 


The Imperial Elevator in Glenburn, N. D., has 
been purchased by A. C. Dayton and John Carroll. 

The Royal Elevator at Baden, Ward County, N. 
L., has been reopened with M. D. Phelps in charge. 

Fred Magnus and Will Noyes have purchased the 
Minneapolis & Northern Elevator at Starkweather, 
N. D. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co., of Dickinson, N. D., has 
purchased the D, L. Lytle Elevator at that place for 
$7,000. 

Farmers in. the vicinity of Munich, N. D., held a 
nieeting recently to discuss the question of erecting 
an elevator. ‘ 

O. A. Olson of Prairie, Stutsman county, N. D., 
plans to purchase an elevator along the Northern 
Pacific railway. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Hampden, N. D., 
has decided to purchase the McCabe Elevator at that 
place, for $4,500. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Kermit, N. D., whose 
elevator was destroyed by fire some time ago, have 
decided to rebuild. 

The Rippe Grain & Milling Co., of Fairmont, 
Minn., will erect a grain elevator in connection with 
a flour mill at Bowman, N. D. 

The directors of the Farmers’ Elevator Co. have 
decided to erect a 26,000-bushel elevator at Gas- 
coyne, N. D. It will cost $5,500. 

On July 1 the recently organized Farmers’ Equity 
Trading Co., of Pingree, Stutsman county, N. D., 
will take over and operate the elevator formerly 
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operated by the Occident Elevator Co., of Pingree. 
The purchase price was about $10,000. 


The foundation for the new Amenia Elevator in 
Langdon, N. D., is ready and work on the super- 
structure will be commenced at once. 

Bids were recently received for the erection of 
the new 50,000-bushel elevator for the Medberry 
Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Medberry, N. D. 

Workmen have been engaged in tearing down the 
Atlas Elevator at Ree Heights, Hand county, S. D., 
preparatory to the erection of a large elevator. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Naples, Clark 
county, S. D., plans to increase its capital stock to 
$10,000 and build an elevator adjoining the present 
structure, 

The Bagle Roller Mills are removing their ele- 
yator at Kampeska, Codington county, 8. D., and 
will use the material for a new elevator at Frank- 
fort, S. D. 

Joseph Marso and N. Christianson (under the 
firm name of Marso. & Christianson) have taken 
charge of the West elevator in Harrold, Hughes 
county, 8. D. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Flasher, Morton 
county, N. D., has decided to incorporate and erect 
an elevator at that place at once. H. C. Jackson is 
secretary of the concern. 

Work on a large elevator for the Van Dusen Hle- 
vator Co. in Redfield, S. D., will be started at once. 
The new elevator will be erected on the site of the 
old one and will cost $6,000, ; 

The directors of the Plana Farmers’ Hlevator Co., 
Plana, Brown county, S D., have decided not to 
build an annex to the elevator they purchased from 
the Northwestern Elevator Co., recently. 

H. H.. Walland has purchased the St. Anthony & 
Dakota Elevator in McCanna; Grand Forks county, 
N. D., of which he was in charge for twelve years. 
He has organized the Walland Hlevator Co. 

At the recent annual meeting of the McHenry 
County Union of the American Society of Equity in 
Towner, N. D., plans were discussed for the estab- 
lishment of farmers’ elevators in every town in Mc- 
Henry county. 

The Billings County Mercantile Co. will erect a 
50,000-bushel elevator in Sentinel Butte, Billings 
county, N. D., in the near future. It is also under- 
stood that a line company will soon erect an ele- 
vator at that place. 

The grain elevator of Martin Wilk, which has been 
in course of erection near Georgetown, Clay county, 
Minn., has been completed. The elevator has a 
capacity of 25,000 bushels and is operated by a Fair- 
banks gasoline engine. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 


J. J, Jackson has purchased the co-operative ele- 
vator at Norcatur, Kan. 


Work will soon be commenced on the new Farm- 
ers’ Elevator at Fairfield, Neb. 

W. N. Clark of Stamford, Neb., has purchased the 
Cornell Elevator in Republican City, Neb. 

R. L. McMillin has dismantled his old elevator at 
Doniphan, Neb., and will build a new one. 


The Rosenblatt Coal Co. will erect an elevator in 
Omaha, Neb., with capacity of 50,000 bushels. 

T. G. Dinsdale will equip his elevator at Palmer, 
Neb., with a Hall Signaling Grain Distributor. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Grant, Neb., are arrang- 
ing to establish a grain elevator at that place. 

Construction work has been started on the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator at Cotesfield, Howard county, Neb. 

Construction work has been started on the new 
elevator for Hanson & Barzen in Glasgow, Mont. 


More than $5,000 has been subscribed for the 
farmers’ elevator to be erected at Wynot, Neb. 

Construction work is under way on the Farmers’ 
Elevator building at Murphy, Hamilton county, Neb. 

Rust & Call are preparing to install a mill in con- 
nection with their elevator at Mound Valley, Kans. 

The Wheatland Elevator Co. has purchased a Hall 
ron-chokable boot for its elevator in Walker, Ellis 
county, Kan. 

The P. H. Pelkey Construction Co. has ordered a 
complete ‘Hall Special” elevator leg for an elevator 
at Otis, Kan. / 

W. W. Cameron has sold his elevator in Chester, 
Neb., to the recently organized Farmers’ Elevator 
Co., of that place. 

The Baker-Crowell Hlevator Co. sold their plant 
in Stockton, Kan., recently to the Morrison Grain 
Co., of Kansas City. 

The Ochs Grain Co. will install Omaha buckets 
and a Hall Signaling Distributor in its elevator at 
Boyd, Barton county, Kan. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co. of Bellwood, Neb., has 
purchased the elevator and coal sheds of W. J. Hol- 
land at that place for $6,500. 

The Preston Grain Co., of Preston, Kans., has or- 
dered a 1,000-bushel National Automatic Scale with 
mechanical center attachment to first floor, manu- 
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factured by the National Automatic Scale Co., of 
Bloomington, Ill. 

Work has been commenced on the 25,000-bushel 
elevator for Mr. Shriver in Coats, Kan. This will 
niake three elevators for Coats. 


The P. H. Pelkey Construction Co. has purchased 
a complete “Hall Special” elevator leg for an ele- 
vator at Albert, Barton county, Kan. 


The Sargent Grain & Live Stock Co. has been 
organized at Sargent, Neb., with $10,000 capital by 
J. D. Taylor,.C. W.:Parks and J. EH. Werber. 


The Cochrane Grain & Elevator Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., has been incorporated with $25,000 capital by 
M. W. Cochrane, J. W. Shaw and Wilbur H. White. 


W. H. Roberts of Savonburg, Kan., has ordered a 
No. 14 “Western” warehouse Sheller through the 
Great Western Manufacturing Co., of Leavenworth, 
Kans. 


The Forbes Bros. Milling Co. is planning to erect 
an elevator of concrete or steel to replace the 
structure destroyed by fire in Topeka, Kan., re- 
cently. 


The Wheatland Hlevator Co. will equip its ele- 
vator at Toulon, Ellis county, Kan., with a Hall 
Non-Chokable Boot and Hall Signaling Grain Dis- 
tributor. 


Construction work will soon be commenced on 
the $6,000 elevator to be erected by the recently 
organized Farmers’ Hlevator Co. at Norway, Repub- 
lic county, Kan. 


The Herbert E. Gooch Co. of Lincoln, Neb., has 
purchased an elevator at Farwell, Neb., from the W. 
T. Barstow Grain Co., and also one at Blakeman, 
Rawlins county, Kan. 


It is probable that the Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vyator Co. will erect a concrete wheat elevator with 
capacity of from 200,000 to 250,000 bushels in Salina, 
Kans., within the next eighteen months. 


The Landis Elevator Co. of Wichita, Kan., will 
place on the market $10,000 worth of 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, with option of liquidating it at the end 
of two years, in order to increase the capital stock. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. has completed its or- 
ganization at Pierce, Neb., by electing Joseph Wolf, 
president, and Michael Wilhelm, secretary. The 
new concern is capitalized at $50,000. It is probable 
that one of the local elevators will be purchased. 


Work on the proposed elevator at Stubbs Sta- 
tion, four miles west of Kiowa, Kan., will commence 
at once. The elevator will be operated as a feeder 
for the big elevator to be built by the Southwestern 
Elevator & Mercantile Co. at Hardtner, Barber coun- 
ty, Kan. 

The Great Western Manufacturing Co., of Leaven- 
worth, Kan., recently placed an order with the 
Union Iron Works of Decatur, Ill, for a No. 5 
“Western” Warehouse Combined Sheller to be 
shipped to Cia Importadoro de Maguinaria, S. A., 
Jalisco, Chiapas, Mexico. 

Contracts have been let for the rebuilding of the 
elevator at Redwing, Barton county, Kans., which 
is owned by the Claflin Mill & Elevator Co., of Claf- 
lin, Kans., and also for the rebuilding of the ele- 
vator at Claflin, which is owned by the Lindsborg 
Mill & Hlevator Co., of Lindsborg, Kans. 


It is likely that the Central Granaries Co., of 
Lincoln, Neb., whose elevator at Holdredge, Neb., 
was destroyed by fire two months ago, will not re- 
build until fall. The condition and size of this sea- 
son’s crops will be made the basis for determining 
the storage capacity of the new structure. 


The Farmers’ Grain Co. of Omaha, Neb., has add- 
ed another station to its line. Farmers of Elyria, 
Valley county, Neb., met June 4 and voted to or- 
ganize as a branch of the Farmers’ Grain Co., with 
headquarters at Omaha. Fifty-eight hundred dol- 
lars were subscribed and $2,200 was produced at 
the meeting. 

The Santa Fe Elevator, one of the largest of the 
old style crib work structures in the Kansas City, 
Mc., yards, is to be moved northwest 300 yards from 
the site it has occupied in order to make room for 
switch tracks. The elevator, which has a capacity 
of 400,000 bushels and is 120 feet high, is to be rolled 
along a special track laid for its passage. Two hun- 
dred steel rollers will be used in moving the ele 
vator. 


WESTERN. 


C. A. Mairs will establish an elevator and bank 
in Peetz, Logan County, Colo. 

Two elevators will be erected in the new town of 
Moccasin, near Moore, Mont., before fall. 


The Mansfield Elevator & Warehouse Co. of Mans- 
field, Wash., will install two complete ‘Hall Spe- 
cial” elevator legs in their elevator. 

The warehouse of the Seattle Grain Co. at Hd- 
wall, Wash., which recently collapsed, is being re- 
moved and a new house will be erected. 

The Globe Milling & Grain Co., of Los Angeles, 
Cal., will remodel and enlarge their mill. The con- 
tract for the machinery equipment has been awarded 
the Great Western Manufacturing Co. of Leaven- 


worth, Kans. Five large Automatic Balancing Con- 
trollable Sifters will be installed. 

Construction work on the elevator for William 
O’Laughlin at Fallon, Custer county, Mont., has been 
commenced. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Moore, Mont., recently 
held a meeting and decided to purchase the Lytle 
Elevator at that place. 

George H. Robinson has purchased the plant of 
the Lehi Roller Mill & Elevator Co., between Lehi 
and American Fork, Utah, for $10,000. 

The Boise Milling & Elevator Co., has been in- 
corporated at Denver, Colo., with $50,000 capital by 
J. K. Mullen, H. E. Johnson and . M. Ryan. 

The Dillon Grain Co., a wholesale branch of the 
Rigby Milling Co., of Rigby, Idaho, and the River- 
side Milling Co., of Reno, Ney., has opened a whole- 
sale grain store in Dillon, Mont. 

John F. Asbury, Wesley P. Franklin and Hubert 
O. Kellogg, all of Big Timber, Sweet Grass county, 
Mont., have filed notice of incorporation of the A. F. 
& K. Elevator Co., to do business in Big Timber. 


The Montana Eastern Farmers’ Elevator Co., has 
let the contract for its 600,000-bushel elevator in 
Glendive, Mont. The elevator will be erected on the 
Northern Pacific right-of-way and will cost $9,500. 


Ady & Crowe are erecting a warehouse and eleva- 
tor in Denver, Colo., to cost $25,000. The building 
will be of concrete, reinforced with steel, and will 
have a capacity of 100,000 bushels of grain. 

The Everett Grain and Milling Co., which recent- 
ly purchased the property of the Hammond Milling 
Co., at Douglas, Wash., is preparing to erect large 
grain warehouses at several points in Washington. 

The C. M. & St. P. railroad has granted locations 
for elevators along the line of the extension at Mil- 
dred, Ismay, Westmore, Plevna and three at Baker, 
all in Custer county, Mont. The capacity of each 
will be 25,000 bushels. 

The Palouse and Campbell’s Bridge warehouses 
on the Washington, Idaho and Montana road have 
been leased by the North Idaho Grain Co. and will 
be part of a line of warehouses extending from 
Palouse, Wash., to Deary, Idaho. 

L. M. Robinson of Pullman, Wash., has purchased 
the interest of William Leasure in the Palmerton- 
Leasure Grain Co. at Seattle, Wash. Mr. Robinson 
has extensive warehouse and milling interests in 
the Camas prairie country and owns the Pullman 

iouring Mills. 5 

The District Court at Ogden, Utah, has issued an 
order dissolving the corporation known as the Port- 
age Elevator Co., the Downey Elevator Co., and the 
Cache Junction Elevator Co. The three concerns are 
now included in the W. O. Kay Investment Co., 
which was recently incorporated. 


The Ferdinand Farmers’ Union Warehouse & 
Trading Co., with $10,000 capital, has been organ- 
ized by farmers in the vicinity of Ferdinand, Idaho. 
They have purchased the Kerr-Gifford warehouse at 
that point and leased the Balfour-Guthrie ware- 
house. Nick Kinzer is president and Edgar C. Fry 
secretary-treasurer. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWEBSTERN. 


Clay Bros. have commenced the erection of a grain 
warehouse, 32x125 feet, in Tyler, Texas. 


Charles and M. Ellis of Montgomery, Ala., will 
engage in the grain business at Little Rock, Ark. 

The Citizens’ Mill & Elevator Co. at Justin, 
Texas, has been purchased by Smith Bros. & Buley. 

Taylor & McKamey have commenced the erection 
cf a large corn and feed elevator in Imboden, Ark. 

The foundation work on the building for the Den- 
ison Grain & Elevator Co., at Denison, Texas, has 
been completed. 

J. S. Jordan of Round, S. C., will erect a store 
room for grain and provisions, install mill, etc., at 
Walterboro, S. C. 

The R. B. Young Co., of Savannah, Ga., has been 
incorporated to deal in grain, by R. B. Young, W. W. 
Wilder and R. L. Denmark. 

A site has been purchased in Higgins, Texas, for 
the erection of a large elevator. The venture is 
backed by tae Farmers’ Union. 

George Cogar of Danville, Ky., has sold his grain 
and hemp elevators to John Davis of Danville and 
Banks Hudson of Lancaster, Ky. 


It is understood that the Midland Mill & Blevator 
Co. plans to rebuild its elevator destroyed by fire 
in Muskogee, Okla., some time ago. 

The Neville Grain Co., of Davidson county, Tenn., 
has been incorporated with $5,000 capital by R. J. 
Neville, S. S. Kerr and J. A. Williams. 

The Cumberland Elevator Co., of Nashville, Tenn., 
has been incorporated with $5,000 capital by R. W. 
Hall, C. D. Jones, Ward Smith and others. 

The Sims-McKenzie Grain Co., of Atlanta, Ga., 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital by Emory 
S. Sims, Claude E. Sims and Ralph McKenzie. 

The Harman & Hulsey Co. has been incorporated 
at Jacksonville, Fla., with $25,000 capital to do a 
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wholesale hay, grain and provision business. The 
incorporators are M. J. Hulsey, G. C. Harman, A. W. 
Harman and T.S. Southgate. 


The Texas-Oklahoma Grain Co., of Davidson, 
Okla., has been incorporated with $50,000 capital by 
H. K. Greever, M. L. Greever and C. B. Greever. 


About two hundred members attended the two 
days’ session of the Oklahoma Millers & Grain 
Dealers’ Association in Oklahoma City, Okla., re- 
cently. 


J. D. Wrather has sold his interest in the Union 
City Grain & Feed Co., Union City, Tenn., and may 
establish an independent branch of that industry in 
Union City. 

Smith Bros. & Co., of Birmingham, Ala., have be- 
come connected with the Evans-Kerr Milling Co. of 
Lynnville, Tenn. The style hereafter will be Lynn- 
ville Mill & Hlevator Co. 


The firm of A. W. Hounshell & Sons, of Altus, 
Okla. (wholesale grain and feed) has been incor- 
porated with $20,000 capital by A. W. Hounshell, 
W. C. Hounshell and M. H. Hounshell. 

The Oswego Grain & Seed Co. is installing a No. 
24%,A “Western”? Warehouse Combined Sheller, re- 
cently purchased through the Great Western Mfg. 
Co. of Leavenworth, Kans., at Vinita, Okla. 

The Lindsay Grain Co., of Denison, Texas, has 
been purchased by the Knaur Grain Co. For. the 
present the business will be confined to feed and 
grain, but later on a milling plant will be installed. 

Banks Hudson, of Lancaster, Ky., is building an 
elevator, which is to be equipped with modern ma- 
chinery, including a “Western” Gyrating Cleaner, 
all furnished by the Union Iron Works, of Decatur, 
IGG 

The Oklahoma Grain & Elevator Co., of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has been incorporated with $150,000 
capital and will erect a terminal elevator with 350,- 
600 bushels capacity. J. F. Hutchins of Ponca City, 
is president. 

The bin and elevator in course of construction for 
the Knoxville City Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., are near- 
ing completion. The elevator’s capacity will be 
42,000 bushels and the elevator “boot” will carry 
2,000 bushels of grain an hour. 


A project is being promoted by BH. EH. Israel, of 
Baton Rouge, La., for the erection of a grain ele- 
vator in South Baton Rouge to handle Louisiana 
corn and grains from the Northwest into ocean- 
going steamers. A site has been purchased. 

Rice growers in the vicinity of Almyra, Ark., 
headed by G. W. Ross, secretary and manager of 
the Fairfield Rice Farms Co., will erect an elevator 
in Almyra with capacity of about 100,000 bushels 
and to cost about $30,000. - To date about $20,000 of 
the stock has been subscribed. 


EASTERN. 


Albert E. Choate is building the foundation for 
his grain store in Henniken, N. H. 


J. W. Chamberlain is having the foundation laid 
for an elevator at Mountainview, N.'H. 


Scott McDowell has started work on the founda- 
tion for his grain store in Lyndonville, Vt. 


The iron work has been started for the new ele- 
vator to be erected by the Lehigh Valley railroad 
in Allentown, Pa. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Taunton, Mass., is 
soliciting for $10,000 worth of additional stock to 
erect an elevator. 


The Wilkinson & Gaddis Co. will erect a $39,000 
mill and elevator in Newark, N. J. The building 
will be five stories high. ; 


The Hartz Machinery Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
cently ordered a No. 16 “Western” Warehouse 
Sheller to be shipped to Asia Minor. 


The Grosvenordale Grain Co., of Thompson, 
Conn., has been incorporated with $2,000 capital by 
William B. Chandler and M. A. Hlliott. 


The Hoge & McDowell Co., of Washington, D. C., 
recently installed a “Western” Warehouse Sheller, 
manufactured by the Union Iron Works, of Decatur, 
Til. 


The Katonah Lumber, Coal, Feed & Grain Co., of 
Katonah, N. Y., has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital by L. W. Elliot, H. Z. Mayne and C. P. L. 
Young. 

The 1,000,000-bushel elevator in course of erection 
in New York City for Spencer Kellogg will be com- 
pleted in June. The structure is to handle imported 
flaxseed. 


The Jewett City Grain Co., of Griswold, New Lon- 
don county, Conn., has filed certificate of organiza- 
tion. H. W. Cutler is president, and G. R. Havens, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Two of the largest rubber conveyor belts ever 
seen in Boston have been received by the Boston & 
Maine railroad to be installed in its Mystic Wharf 
grain elevator. One belt is 1,777 feet long and 
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weighs 9,368 pounds, while the other is 1,435 feet 
long and weighs 7,560 pounds. 


The George R. Miller Co., of Rochester, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with $5,000 capital to deal in hay, 
grain, feed and produce by L. V. Slaight, William F. 
Kleindaus and George R. Miller. 

Work has commenced on the concrete basement of 
an addition on the northerly side of C. P. Wash- 
burn’s Grain Hlevator in Middleboro, Mass. The 
addition will be two stories in height. 


The Baltimore Grain Clearing House Co. has had 
plans prepared for the erection of a two-story ware- 
house in Baltimore, Md., to cost $10,000. It will 
be 68x70 feet and of mill construction. 


CANADIAN. 


J. J. Larmer and C. M. Larmer, under the style 
ol Larmer Bros., have opened a grain and feed store 
in Saskatoon, Sask. 


The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
taken out a permit for a $150,000 addition to its 
plant in St. Boniface, Man., to serve for grain 
storage. It will be eight stories high, with twenty- 
seven bins built on the tubular storage system and 
with capacity of 470,000 bushels. 

The construction of large grain elevators at Van- 
couver, New Westminster and Prince Rupert, B. C., 
and a large cold storage plant and wharves in Van- 
couver or New Westminster are included in the 
plans of the Alberta-British Columbia Elevator & 
Wharf Co., which has just acquired the Canadian- 
Mexican steamship line. Five years is the time 
limit set for the -completion of elevators and 
wharves. 


Warehouse Commissioner Casle gives the follow- 
ing figures on receipts and shipments of grain at 
Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont.: Wheat, 66,- 
111,114 bushels; oats, 20,120,490; barley, 3,075,271 
and flax, 3,408,151. The figures for the same pe- 
riod last year were: Wheat, 55,867,573 bushels; 
oats, 13,601,437; barley, 2,395,011; flax, 2,022,634. 
‘otal now in store: Wheat, 4,532,604; oats, 2,563,- 
§25; barley, 554,990; flax, 229,290. This shows an 
increase in wheat storage of over 1,000,000 bushels 
over the same period last year. 


[For the “American Hlevator and Grain Trade.’’] 
GRAIN TRADE NEWS OF TOLEDO 
AND OHIO. 


BY EH. fF, BAKER, 


There is the usual scattered talk of damaged 
wheat fields, Hessian fly ravages, and other disas- 
iers which go to reduce the general wheat yield, but 
when the whole situation is simmered down, the 
present indications point to a fair average yield un- 
less something which has not yet developed should 
work destruction later. It is true that there are 
bad spots in Ohio wheat fields, resulting from vari- 
ous causes, and it is also true that growing wheat 
has been somewhat retarded, as have all crops, by 
unfavorable weather conditions; but there is noth- 
ing discouraging in the situation, at least up to this 
time. The acreage is considerably larger than last 
year, and considering all the conditions, wheat has 
made fair progress. 

There is still some old wheat in the hands of 
farmers and small elevators, but the movement has 
been very light here recently, the receipts for the 
week of June 4 aggregating but 18,000 bushels, with 
shipments amounting to 14,300 bushels. Toledo 
stocks are low and constantly decreasing. They are 
estimated at 230,123 bushels. Light operations of 
the mills and the generally slow demand for flour 
kas brought about a lethargic condition, which with 
the impossible export situation has taken much of 
the life out of the local market. 

Corn is still moving actively and the quality has 
materially improved, but it is still an uncertain 
proposition. Farmers are selling liberally, more 
than 85,000 bushels coming into the Toledo market 
within the week. On the other hand, there has been 
a splendid Hastern demand for Ohio corn, which 
kas held the local accumulation down to the mini- 
mum. There is on hand here now considerably less 
than 100,000 bushels, and while stocks showed a fair 
increase last week, there is little probability that 
there will be any large surplus here for some time. 
The new crop does not look real promising at the 
present time, plants being small and not of the best 
color, although a fair stand has at last been secured. 
Bad weather, poor seed, web worms, and other 
causes have been responsible for considerable re- 
planting, and the crop is delayed. Good weather 
and favorable conditions may bring it out all right 
in the end, especially should frost hold off beyond 
the usual time. 

Oats present an almost perfect condition, plants 
being entirely healthy, of good color and stand 
splendid. The acreage is also up to normal, and 
indications point to an unusually heavy harvest. al- 
though of course there is danger of rank growth, 
and other conditions which may destroy much of 
the crop value between this and harvest. There is 
not a large percentage of the old crop left and re- 
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ceipts have dropped off somewhat recently, ineom- 
ing shipments last week amounting to 27,000 bush- 
els. Local stocks are dwindling, the accumulation 
being cut down last week about 46,000 to a total of 
70.461 bushels. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank I. King left on June 7 for a 
ten days’ stay at Atlantic City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Jaeger will leave this week for 
an automobile tour in the East. They will be gone 
several weeks. 

A large delegation of Toledo grain men will at- 
tend the Ohio Grain Dealers’ convention at Cedar 
Point on June 15 and 16. 

F. W. Rundell, of W. A. Rundell & Co., has re- 
turned from a three weeks’ trip in the East. He 
visited at New York and Atlantic City and other 
Eastern cities. 

W. H. Haskell, E. H. Cuiver and H. L. Goemann, 
connected with Toledo grain interests, attended the 
recent Decatur convention of Illinois grain dealers. 
They report a splendid meeting and an enjoyable 
time. 

The J. J. Coon Grain Co. has discontinued the 
grain business, after a career extending over the 
past thirty years. The firm is well known through- 
cut the Middle West, especially in the soft winter 
wheat district. 

W. HE. Cratz has returned to Toledo from an ex- 
tended business trip through the Hast. He says 
Nastern millers are inclined to prosecute buyers for 
cancelling orders and are being generally sustained 
by the courts in their position. 

Jacob Keller, aged 66, was stricken suddenly ill, - 
while attending to his duties as engineer at the 
Hast Side Iron Elevator, recently, and died within 
a few minutes. Heart disease was assigned as the 
immediate cause of death. He had been with the 
concern for about thirteen years. He leaves five 
children. 

An old-time grain merchant passed away recently 
when John N. Westcott died at his Toledo home on 
Seventeenth Street, after a long illness from Bright’s 
disease. He was formerly engaged in the grain 
trade at Van Lue, Ohio, but for several years has 
resided in Toledo. He is survived by a wife, two 
sons and one daughter. 

The decision to estimate the Ohio wheat crop on 
a basis of 100 per cent for 15 bushels does not meet 
with universal approval. One of the dissenters is 
Frank H. Tanner of the Hicks-Brown Milling Co. 
of Mansfield. He thinks the figure should be raised 
io at ieast 18 bushels per acre, as Ohio wheat fre- 
quently averages as high as 21 bushels per acre. 

The following were recent visitors on the floor of 
the Toledo Produce Exchange: John A. Fox, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Thomas P. Riddle, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 
S. P. Fenton, Leadville, Colo.; Fred A. Paddleford, 
Chicago; C. P. Blackburn, Baltimore; C. G. Man- 
nen, Elkhart, Ind.; W. Hillis, Chicago; F. A. Weg- 
ner, Milwaukee, and S. L. Goodwin, Waterloo, Ind. 

Grain shippers of northwestern Ohio met at the 
Toledo Produce Exchange this week for the purpose 
of patching up differences which have been causing 
annoyance for some time. Country shippers claim 
to have been losing money under existing condi- 
tions. While not officially organized, the shippers 
aitending the meeting are known as the Northwest- 
ern Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association. Considerable 
was accomplished in clarifying the situation. 

Thomas L. Keck, Toledo representative of Jaxon 
Brothers of Chicago, recently died at his home as a 
result of heart trouble. He was one of the oldest 
grain men in Toledo and thirty years ago was at 
the head of the firm of Keck, McMillan & Co. Dur- 
ing later years he was identified with W. A. Run- 
dell & Co. and the J. J. Coon Grain Co. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, and a brother, John C. Keck, of 
Chicago. R. J. Wendt, assistant secretary of the 
Produce Exchange, has succeeded him as Toledo 
representative of the Chicago house. 

Joseph M. Spencer, trustee, has brought suit in 
the Toledo Common Pleas Court against the Toledo 
Salvage Co., asking for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver for the concern. He claims that an issue of 
$100,000 bonds was made in 1892, of which $96,000 
is due and that the property is probably insufficient 
to satisfy the mortgage bonds. The First National 
Bank of Toledo has also brought an action asking 
for a judgment on a $40,000 note given January 9, 
1910. Both Herman and Arthur Klauser are made 
defendants. Spencer asks that the receiver be em- 
powered to rent the property, collect the rent, make 
repairs, and apply the proceeds on indebtedness. 

Eben W. Newton and Frederick B. Willard 
have been appointed receivers for the Travis-Em- 
mich Co., engaged in the business of buying grain 
and dealing in grain elevators. Bond was fixed in 
the sum of $10,000. The debts are said to be in the 
neighborhood of $40,000 and the receivers estimate 
that about $20,000 will be realized out of the assets 
above the indebtedness. The application was made 
in the Toledo Common Pleas Court by Zebulin H. 
Travis, Irene Travis and others, and was granted 
by Judge Brough of that court. Mr. Travis has 
been in ill health and the action was made to safe- 
guard the rights of all creditors and preserve the 
assets of the company. At the same time a re- 
ceiver was appointed for the Travis-Baden Lumber 
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Co., a $75,000 corporation. The debts of this con- 
cern are estimated at $54,000 with assets said to ex- 
ceed $100,000. 


[For the ‘American Hlevator and Grain Trade.’’] 


ST. LOUIS GRAIN AND FLOUR NOTES. 


BY L, C. BREED. 

Cc, L. Wright, who for the past nine years has 
been connected with the J. L. Wright Grain Com- 
pany, has severed his connection with it and be- 
rome associated with the John Wahl Commission 
Company, as manager of the grain department. 

J. CG. Lincoln, traffic commissioner of the Mer- 
thants’ Exchange, is seeking to have Congress take 
action looking to the passage this session of the 
Btevens bill relating to bills of lading—the order 
bill and the straight bill—which has been favorably 
reported to the House by the Committee on Inter- 
tate and Foreign Commerce. 

The board of directors of the Merchants’ Ex- 
ehange have adopted resolutions endorsing. the 
claims of New Orleans as the place for the Panama 
Canal Exposition. : 

St. Louis grain men look upon the further indict- 
ments of alleged bucket-shop concerns in Washing- 
ton, D. C., with satisfaction. Every effort is being 
made by the Merchants’ Hxchange to aid in the 
prosecution of local bucket-shops. The indictment 
of Sam’l W. Adler and C. A. Tilles, who have been 
actively engaged in the commission business here, 
is also welcome. 

A resolution favoring the same grain rates to St. 
Louis as are in effect to Memphis, Tenn., was pre- 
sented to the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association 
at their recent meeting by the delegation from the 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

J. C. Lincoln, Percy Werner, Bert Ball, H. W. 
Daub, E. M. Flesh and EH. L. Waggoner spoke on 
rubjects of interest to the grain trade at a recent 
meeting of the St. Louis Grain Club. Special fea- 
tures were provided for the enlivenment of the 
meeting. J. L. Messmore presided. 

Commissioner Lincoln has issued a circular call- 
ing attention to the fact that a decision has been 
rendered in the matter of substitution of tonnage 
xt transit points, which has been before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for investigation, that 
the members of the Exchange may fully understand 
the duties which devolve upon the carrier and the 
shipper in connection with transit privileges. 

The decision of the court in the 25-cent tax on 
futures trades means that $14,000 will be turned 
over to the State Auditor by the Merchants’ Ex- 
sbhange unless grounds are found for taking the 
matter up in the U. S. Supreme Court. It is stated 
that a much larger sum has been deposited with the 
recretary of the Kansas City Board of Trade. Local 
rain men say that while they are vitally interested 
in the final outcome of the matter, no action will be 
taken by the Exchange as it is likely if a move in 
regard to further testing of the law, the Kansas 
City people will conduct the litigation. As the Su- 
preme Court sustained the right of the State of 
New York to tax dealings in futures on the New 
York Stock Exchange, little hope is held out re- 
earding a favorable decision. 

A large demand arose for the address of Presi- 
dent Cochrane of the Merchants’ Exchange, which 
was delivered before the Farmers’ convention. Chi- 
cago asked for 10,000 copies, Toledo for 4,000 and 
Kansas City for 3,000. The address was published 
in full in the May issue of the “American Elevator 
and Grain Trade.” 

Some excitement was caused by the charge from 
Chicago that cash wheat prices quoted at St. Louis 
were fictitious. The matter was pretty thoroughly 
threshed out, and the charge refuted, at least to the 
patisfaction of the St. Louis grain men. 

At a recent meeting of the board of directors the 
revocation of the Merchants’ Exchange membership 
of Frank J. Miner was considered. The rules, how- 
ever, provide that no member can be deprived of 
his membership without a formal hearing. Later 
en, Miner sent in his resignation, which was ac- 
cepted by the board. 

The Exchange was closed at noon on the day of 
the funeral of King Edward and President Coch- 
rane sent a cablegram to the Liverpool Corn Ex- 
change expressing the sympathy of the Exchange. 

Bert Ball, manager of the Publicity Bureau of the 
Exchange, attended the meeting of the Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association at Decatur, IIl., in the 
interest of the Exchange. Among other matters, he 
presented the claims of the Exchange for a more 
general practice newspaper publication of St. Louis 
grain quotations and urged the individual members 
to ask Illinois editors to furnish this information 
in their respective localities. 

The Exchange is seeking to secure authority from 
the State Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 
to assume the control of wagon weighing, which is 
now done by the city weigher, who under the city 
ordinance, is authorized to impose a charge of 20 
cents a load. The Exchange supervises this weigh- 
ing, but the city gets the fee. Besides this, the pub- 
lic weigher assumes no responsibility for the out- 
turn of the car. The xchange is willing to do this 
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weighing at less than half the present fee and pro- 
poses that it shall be borne by the seller and not by 
the dealer, according to the present custom, Also 
will be in a position to know and to assume the re- 
sponsibility regarding the out-turn of the car. 

Referring to the business honor of the country 
grain trade, one of the oldest buyers on ’Change 
states that during a period of nearly thirty-five 
years, during which he has purchased several mil- 
lion bushels of grain in the country on simple mem- 
ovandum contracts, he did not remember of having 
experienced over three defaults. This is as high a 
compliment as any class of business men could pos- 
sibly claim as their due. 

In the death of Joseph H. Goddard, which took 
place last week, the Exchange lost one of its oldest 
members. Mr, Goddard was the son of Hldridge 
Goddard, founder of the Phoenix Flour Mills, in 
1855, which later became the U. S. Steam Bakery 
and baked army “hard tack” during the Civil War. 
In recent years the firm was reorganized under the 
name of the St. Louis Pretzel & Baking Company. 
Mr. Goddard was born in Newton, Mass., and came 
to St. Louis in 1855 with his father, with whom he 
was associated during his business career. He has 
been a member of the Merchants. xchange since 
1891. His age was 63 years. 

The Hxcella Feed & Milling Company of St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., has been incorporated. Capital stock 
$50,000. Incorporators, William Hillix, S. T. Wil- 
ban, S. L. Counett and others. 

The Minonk Farmers’ Elevator & Supply Com- 
pany of Minonk, Ill., has been incorporated. Capi- 
tal stock $13,000. Incorporators, Henry Kalknarf, 
John Von Nordheim and Michael Barth, Jr. 

The Farmers’ Lumber & Grain Company of Glas- 
ford, Ill., certifies to an increase in capital stock 
from $26,000 to $35,000. 

The Garfield Grain & Coal Company of Garfield, 
Ill., certifies to an increase in capital stock from 
$5,000 to $10,000. 


OBITUARY 


Samuel Gregsten, retired member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade and real estate owner, passed away 
recently at West Hinsdale, Ill., aged 84 years. He 
is survived by a widow and three children. 


Charles McCafferty, former grain dealer of Roxa- 
bel, Ross county, Ohio, passed away rather sudden- 
ly of heart failure at his home in Frankfort, Ohio, 
recently, aged 83 years. He is survived by one 
daughter. 


E. A. Rippe, former mayor of Madison, S. D., and 
proprietor of the Madison Elevator, ended his life 
at that place recently by shooting. No cause is 
assigned. He had been in the grain business the 
greater part of his life. 

Ervin J. Whitcomb, formerly associated in the 
grain and flour business at Ludlow, Vt., with Solon 
Atherton, passed away in that city recently, aged 
88 years. He was born in Ludlow and was the old- 
est resident native of that place. He had held pub- 
lic office. He is survived by a widow and one 
daughter. 


Benjamin F. Kyle, for forty years a prominent 
member of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
and well known grain dealer, died at his home at 
Kyle’s Station, near Cincinnati, Ohio, recently of 
carcinoma of the stomach, aged 72 years. He was 
born in Butler county, Ohio, in 1837 and is survived 
by his widow and four children. 


E. P. Nelson, former chief weighmaster for the 
Wisconsin Grain and Warehouse Commission, died 
as the result of being scalded while working in the 
pit under a defective steam boiler in the Peavey 
Blevator at Lethbridge, Alta., recently. | The re- 
mains were buried in decedent’s former home in 
Hallock, Minn. He is survived by his widow and 
three children, 

William J. Miller, prominent grain dealer and 
senior member of the wholesale firm of Miller & 
Co., and the Lawrie-Miller Co. of Nashville, Tenn., 
ended his life by shooting recently. He had been 
in failing health for some time. He was born in 
Knoxville, Tenn., and had been a prominent mem- 
ber of the Nashville Grain Exchange. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and four children. 


Henry A. Wieburg, for twenty-seven years grain 
buyer for the Turner-Hudnut Co. at Pekin, IIL, 
passed away in that city on May 21 as the result of 
a complication of diseases, aged 62 years. At one 
time he was associated with the Smith-Hippen Co. 
at Emden, Ill. He was born in Witmund, Germany, 
and is survived by his widow, four sons and four 
daughters. 

Walter D. Oliver of the firm of Oliver & Co., a Chi- 
cago real estate broker, died on June 2 in that city 
following an operation, aged 50 years. For many 
years he was a member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, member of the firm of Oliver, Williams & Co., 
and subsequently had charge of the grain depart- 
ment of George William Ballou & Co., New York 
City stock brokerage house. He is survived by a 
widow and four children. 


TRADE 


THE EXCHANGES 


The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce elected new 
committees on June 13. 


W. R. Cornelius has been elected secretary of the 
Nashville Grain Exchange. 


The directors of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce will remodel the trading floor arrangements. 


The grain offices of the Merchants’ Exchange at 
Memphis will be closed at 2 p. m. on Saturdays dur- 
ing the summer months, 


On May 17 the Omaha Grain Exchange voted to 
raise the price of memberships in that body to 
$1,000 and limited the membership to 200. 


Henry J. Nickel, manager of the Wichita Board 
of Trade Clearing Association disappeared on May 
20, his accounts showing a shortage of about $12,000. 


The Milwaukee board of directors has gone upon 
record once more as opposed to Federal grain in- 
spection as impracticable and as an unwarranted 
interference with the prerogatives of individual 
markets. 


The editor desires to acknowledge receipt of the 
annual report for 1909 of Sec’y Plumb of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, and of Sec’y John 
R. Lofgren of the Peoria Board of Trade, and of 
the directors of the Philadelphia Bourse. 


The grain receivers of Milwaukee will organize a 
club on lines similar to that of the Receivers’ Asso- 
ciation of the Chicago Board of Trade. The matter 
has been in the hands of C. F. Glavin, L. J. Keefe, E. 
H, Dadmun, W. P. Bishop and E. H. Heimke. 


Armour elevator “C” was declared regular for the 
storage of grain and seeds until July 1, 1910. This 
elevator, situated at Center avenue and Twenty- 
second street, will be utilized to accommodate part 
of the contract wheat that has been turned out by 
private elevators. 


Hutchinson, Kan., millers and grain dealers have 
organized a Board of Trade with the following offi- 
cers: President, T. J. Templer, representing the 
grain interests; vice-president, Wm. Kelly, repre- 
senting the milling interests; directors, F. E. Hip- 
ple, L. H. Pettit, George Gano, F. D. Larabee, D. S. 
Warwick, J. W. Burns, E. E. Shircliff. The secre- 
tary and treasurer are appointive officers and they 
will be selected later by President Templer. The 
price of membership is put at $200. The grain men 
taking part in the movement are: L. H. Pettit and 
W. H. Smith, representing O’Niel-Kaufman-Petit 
Grain Co.; T. J. Templar and W. K. McMillan, rep- 
resenting Kansas Grain Co.; A. F. Johns and S. H. 
Pitts, representing Kemper Grain Co.; F. J. Hipple, 
representing Liberal Eleyator Co.; D. S. Warwick, 
representing Millers’ Grain Co.; HE. E. Shircliff, rep- 
resenting Ferguson & Shircliff; William Kelly and 
C. A. Greenlee, representing the Kelly Milling Co.; 
J. W. Burns, representing Hutchinson Milling Co.; 
IF. D. Larabee, representing Larabee Mill; C. G. 
Smith, deputy state grain inspector; John M. Starr; 
and C. A. Tabb, representing C. A. Tabb Grain Co. 


BUFFALO CORN EXCHANGE. 

Completing the list of officers of the Buffalo Corn 
Exchange for 1910, published last month, the fol- 
lowing may be named: 

Henry D. Waters, president; S. M. Ratcliffe, vice- 
president; L. S. Churchill, treasurer; F. E. Pond, 
secretary. 

The directors in addition to the above named 
president, vice president and treasurer, are: G. F. 
Booth, F, F. Henry, Charles Rena RoE Pratt 
Jpeelle Rammacher, T. F. Stofer. 


ELECTION AT INDIANAPOLIS. 


The Indianapolis Board of Trade elected officers 
on June 13. The regular ticket was as follows: 

President—Aquilla Q. Jones. 

Vice-President—Edgar H. Evans. 

Treasurer—Thos. Oddy. 

Governors—Albert Sahm, W. L. O’Connor, Adolph 
J. Meyer, Edward Hawkins, Thomas B. Laycock, L. 
L. Fellows, Ford Woods, Geo. H. Evans, Sam. B. 
Sweet, A. M. Glassbrenner, John M. Shau, Warren 
H. Simmons and Joseph C. Gardner. 


CHANGES IN RULES. 

Chicago.—An amendment to Sec. 16, Rule 20, of 
the Chicago Board of Trade defining the time for 
payment of all bills rendered for all cereal and hay 
products handled by members hes been adopted. 
The amendment grew out of recent failures in the 
grain shipping trade whereby the seller was, on ac- 
count of delays in switching or otherwise, left with- 
out means to protect himself. 

A petition has been in circulation to amend the 
Rules so that the membership certificates of .ex- 
pelled members could.be sold for the account of 
creditors instead of being canceled, as at present. 

Sec. 1 of Rule 21 has been amended to fix the 
storage rates for grains and flaxseed at not more 
than lc. a bu. for the first ten days or part thereof, 
and not more than 1/30 of 1c. for each succeeding 
day thereafter as long as the grain or seed is in 
good condition. | 


June 15, 1910. 


June 15, I9QIo. 


Kansas Oity—The Kansas City Board of Trade 
lias adopted new rules for the inspection of alfalfa 
meal, etc. (See-Hay Department.) 

St. Lowis—The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange on 
June 10 adopted a margain rule for cash transac- 
tions similar to that adopted a month ago at Kan- 
sas City. 


INDEMNITY TRADING. 


Judge Mack on June 5, in the case of Nash, Wright 
& Co. vs. Daniel C. Wright, declared ‘indemnity 
trading” a form of gambling and illegal. Wright 
had been dealing in indemnities with the firm, who 
held his notes for $80,000, losses sustained in “in- 
demnity” trading. He refused to pay the notes and 
Nash, Wright & Co. sued. Wright set up the defense 
that the whole transaction was a gamble on the 
markets. Judge Mack held that the complainant 
had no standing in a court of law on such an action, 
dealing in “indemnities” being defined as only an- 
other form of trading in “puts and calls,” abolished 
by the Board of Trade some years ago and made 
illegal by state law. 

The Board’s directors, in permitting the purchase 
and sale of indemnities, recognized that they con- 
tributed a species of insurance of trades, and were 
advised that their action was legally permissible. 
On June 8, therefore, in recognition of the decision 
ef Judge Mack, the directory adopted a resolution 
recommending the abolition of trading in indemni- 
ties, and urging an amendment to the rules forbid- 
ding members to deal in that form of future guaran- 
ties. The proposed amendment was ordered to be 
posted and will be submitted to the membership of 
the board for adoption or rejection on June 16. 

As a substitute for indemnity trading, the grain 
reporter of the Inter-Ocean says that Geo. R. Nich- 
cls proposes a new plan of insurance, which has 
been approved by Mr. Legg, associate counsel of the 
Board. It provides for the payment of losses in 
money without making any trade in the market. For 
instance, when a man is long 10,000 bu. wheat at $1 
and buys an indemnity at 99%44c, and the market 
closes at 99c, his loss of %c is made good him by 
the sellers of the indemnity, without a trade being 
made, it being a strictly insurance proposition. 
Should the price advance and the trade show a 
profit no indemnity is needed. This will increase 
trading at the close of the market each day, but Mr. 
Nichols believes that it would be a money getter 
from the start. Any member could sell an indemni- 
ty without taking out an insurance license. 


CHANGES IN EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIP, 

Baltimore—Sec’y Jas. B. Hessong reports that 
Samuel G. Crocker, 105 Bourse Bldg., has been 
elected a member of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce, vice Wm. R. Hammond, deceased. 

Chicago.—Sec’y Stone reports the following 
changes in membership of the Chicago Board of 
Trade in April: New members—John W. Scott, Abe 
J. Jones, John W. Davis, Joseph W. Seibel, Louis 
M. Josephthol, Henry D. Babcock, Frederick Pax- 
sen. Withdrawals—Hst. of W. R. Buckley, Leonard 
S. Allen, est. of David Davis, Theodore Speltz, Ira 
D. Hough, Harry N. Knight, est. of Wm. B. Paxson. 
And in May the following new members: Julius H. 

'Barnes, Rogers J. Mott, Walter Lyon, Jas. W. Gor- 
don, Richard C. Plater. Withdrawals—Hst. of Ward 
Ames, est. of F. D. Ware, Samuel Stenson, Jr., Wal- 
ter C. Fleury, John D. Armstrong. 

Cincinnati.—Supt. C. P. Murray reports the fol- 
lowing members of the Cincinnati Chaniber of 
Commerce elected June 7, 1910: A. Clifford Shin- 
kle, president Covington & Cincinnati Bridge Co., 
Covington, Ky.; Lawrence C. Plageman, with the 
Union Grain & Hay Co., Rawson Building. 

Duluth—Sec’y Chas. F. Macdonald reports the fol- 
lowing new members admitted to the Duluth Board 
of Trade and withdrawals during the month of May: 
New members—Louis Peterson, John C. Tresise. 
Withdrawals—Wardwell Ames, G. IF. Ewe. 

Indianapolis—Wm. H. Howard, secretary, reports 
the New Delmar Company as admitted to member- 
ship in the Indianapolis Board of Trade. 

Kansas City.—Sec’y E. D. Bigelow reports that in 
the month of May C. E. Ryle was elected a member 
ef the Kansas City Board of Trade on transfer of 
the membership standing in the name of Jno C. Lov- 
rien; F. L. Ferguson in place of Chas. E. Waldron; 
and N. F. Noland in the place of A. Richard Frank. 

Milwaukee.—Sec’y H. A. Plumb reports the fol- 
lowing admitted to membership in the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce during May, 1910: Otto A. 
Dittmer, John J. Murphy, Joseph Lers, M. E. Mc- 
Intosh; transferred memberships—H. F. Stuewe, S. 
HH. Woodbury, H. R. Bertuleit, L. D. Richardson. 

Omaha.—P. P. Manchester, secretary of the Oma- 
ha Grain Exchange, reports that the membership in 
that Exchange of R. S. Kerr has been transferred to 
M. T. Shepherdson. 

San Francisco.—Sec’y T. C. Friedlander reports 
the following changes were made in the membership 
of the Merchants’ Exchange during the month of 
April, 1910: C. H. Schlacks, vice president West- 
ern Pacific Ry. Co., to succeed V. G. Bogue; H. B. 
Worden, the Pacific Lumber Co,, to succeed E. M. 
Eddy. 
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St. Lowis—Sec’y Geo. H. Morgan reports the new 
members received by the Merchants’ Exchange dur- 
ing May as follows: J. W. Morse, Hureka Mills, St. 
Louis; J. V. McCarthy, N. C. & St. L. Ry., St. Louis; 
Robt. W. Morrison, Jr., St. Louis; Hliott Lowe, 
Lincoln Grain Co., Lincoln, Nebr. The above were 
transferred from Frank @G. Bohle, J. R. Chasan, 
Robt. W. Morrison, J. W. Dodson. 

Wichita.—Alvin Harbour has bought the mem- 
bership in the Wichita Board of Trade of the 
Brookings Grain Co., removing to Oklahoma City, 
and R. W. Amrine has purchased the seat of Fred 
Dymock. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 


The annual meeting of the New York Produce 
Exchange was held on June 6. The following offi- 
cers were elected: President, EH. R. Carhart; vice- 
pres., John Asperen; treas., H. C. Rice; managers 
(2 years), J. W. Warren, C. C. Rubins, A. R. Dyer, 
W. B. Pollock, E. B. Broenniman and_A. M: Pentz. 

In his valedictory, ex-President Ring, among other 
things, said: 

“The year has been one of varied conditions, some 
branches of trade having prospered while others 
have not been so satisfactory. The prices of all 
cereals ruled high during all of 1909 and only since 
the beginning this year has there been any mate- 
rial decline. Provisions steadily advanced until they 
reached figures higher than for a long period and 
most of the advance is still maintained. The nat- 
ural result of high prices and somewhat limited 
supplies has been to cause hesitation im business 
operations and restriction of trade. Dealers do not 
like to venture too far when markets are ruling at 
what appears to be abnormal conditions, as the dan- 
ger of sudden and serious declines is too great.” 

Of the grain trade, President Ring said that the 
conditions have not been at all satisfactory, for, al- 
though the crops for 1909 were large, prices contin- 
ued to advance until they reached a high point early 
in the year and did not recede until near its close. 
This caused a restriction in operations, both for the 
cash trade and futures. It also seriously operated 
against our usually large exports of wheat and corn 
to foreign countries. 

“Tt is evident,” continued.President Ring, “that 
the United States must in the near future make spe- 
cial efforts to increase the productive capacity of its 
farms if it is to maintain its position as an export- 
ing country of cereals. That this can be done there 
is no question and the necessity for it will no doubt 
bring about proper action. 

“The corn and oats trades have not been alto- 
gether satisfactory, for though last year’s oats crop 
was a large one and of good quality, yet trading 
has been very irregular and at times difficult for 
members to follow closely with any prospect of 
profitable trading. Prices have had a large decline 
from last year and are at present on a fairly rea- 
sonable basis. 

“The corn trade has also been irregular and from 
the high prices ruling last year there has been a 
material decline. The condition of the last crop 
was not so favorable as in previous years, owing 
to too large a percentage turning soft and unsuit- 
able for usual purposes. The lower prices of these 
two cereals will permit of a greatly increased con- 
sumption throughout this country for farm and feed- 
ing purposes, and in time bring about an increase in 
provisions. 


THE BREAKERS AT CEDAR POINT. 


In view of the meeting of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ 
Association and of the National Hay Association at 
Cedar Point, Ohio, a resort near Sandusky, it may 
be said for the benefit of those who have never been 
there, that Cedar Point is a lake resort situated on 
a wooded peninsula, eight miles in length, lying be- 
tween Lake Erie and Sandusky Bay. It is a city 
in itself—a summer city, of course,—with all the 
conveniences of a modern town. Besides its hotels, 
dining rooms and amusement attractions, it has its 
own fleet of steamboats, its custom house, postoffice 
and lighthouse. Situated far enough from the city 
to escape noise, dust and heat, it is only a short 
ride from the mainland and in close touch with the 
outside world by telephone and telegraph. 

The Breakers, the headquarters of the associa- 
tions, is one of the largest summer hotels in the 
country, extending over seven acres of ground and 
contains a thousand rooms, all open to the breezes 
that sweep across Lake Erie into Ohio. Every room 
presents a view of the lake and the long bathing 
beach; and the appointments of the Breakers in- 
clude electric lights, running water, etc. The resort 
is reached via the New York Centrai and Pennsyl- 
vania Lines and the B. & O., as well as by boat from 
Detroit, Buffalo and Cleveland. The bathing beach 
is one of eight miles of clean, white sand sloping to 
safe depths for both the swimmer and the novice. 
The beach is one of the greatest sources of recrea- 
tion at this resort. There is a board walk prome- 
nade, a theatre, the largest dancing hall in the 
country and an amusement circle containing every 
known and inviting fun-making device. Over a 
million people visited Cedar Point last season, 


TRADE 


COMMISSION 


Reports at Buffalo all indicate that Burns-Yante 
Grain Co. will pay all its obligations in full. 


C. A. McCleary has been admitted to partnership 
in the firm of C. S. McCleary at Pittsburg, Pa. 


Lamson Bros. & Co., Chicago, have opened an 
office at Aurora, Lll., with Harry Miller in charge. 


Lee W. Partridge, until recently with Sam Fin- 
ney, Chicago, has engaged in business for himself. 

H. P. Allen has opened an office to carry on a gen- 
eral brokerage business in grain at Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Cooper & Oddy, Indianapolis, have retired from 
the grain trade, the Alder Grain Co. taking over 
their trade. 


John R. Tomlen of the Tomlen Grain Co., Kansas 
City, has sold his business to the Lonsdale Grain 
Co. and will become a farmer in Oregon. 


The Amerine Commission Co. has been organ- 
ized at Wichita, Kan., to do a general grain busi- 
ness. R. W. Amerine, lately connected with the 
McCullough Grain Company, is manager. 


B. W. Snow, one of Chicagos city aldermen, an- 
rounces that he will quit public life at the end of 
his term and devote his entire time to the new cor- 
poration of Bartlett, Frazier & Co., of which he has 
become a member. 


Chas. L. Raymond, member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade is the latest recipient of a bouquet of sev- 
enty American Beauty roses to- commemorate 70 ~ 
mile stones passed over. The presentation was 
made by J. G. Steever. 


EH. A. Fitzgerald, vice president of the Cincinnati 
Grain Company has resigned and organized a new 
grain and hay firm under the name of Fitzgerald 
Brothers. They will have offices in the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank Building. 


Chas. D. Jones & Co. is a new firm at Nashville; 
capital $25,000, composed of Chas. D. Jones, Ward 
Smith, Geo. R. Knox and John A. Bell. The Cum- 
Lerland Elevator Co. also has been incorporated by 
the same parties; caiptal $25,000. 

Edward Stritmatter, who for several years past 
has been connected with the cash grain firm of J. P. 
McAlister & Company, at Columbus, Ohio, has en- 
gaged in the grain business for himself with offices 
in the Schultz Building, Columbus. 


A change has been announced in the old grain and 
hay shipping firm of Jas. P. McAlister & Company of 
Columbus, Ohio. Edward Stritmatter, one of the 
partners has withdrawn and the two sons of Mr. Mc- 
Alister, R. F. and J. D. McAlister have been taken 
into the firm. 


Howard Lipsey, who recently secured the Wells- 
boro Transfer Elevator formerly owned by Sam 
Finney, will conduct a general shipping busi- 
ness. Mr. Lipsey has offices in 711 Postal Telegraph 
Building, Chicago. In addition to his shipping busi- 
ness he will also handle grain on consignment, and 
take charge of customers’ orders in futures. 

The Buckeye Grain & Milling Co., recently incor- 
porated at Columbus, Ohio, with offices in the Union 
National Bank Building, has purchased from H. M. 
Crites of Circleville, the grain, feed and milling 
business which has been conducted in South Colum- 
bus under the firm name of Newton Brothers Co. 
Frank Bauman is manager for the new company 
which will deal in grain, hay and feed, besides do- 
ing a general milling business. 

A charge of importance was made in one of Balti- 

more’s leading grain houses when on May 16, Louis 
Muller, who has been at the head of the firm of 
Louis Muller Co. for many years announced his re- 
tirement. The business will be continued by the 
men with whom Mr. Muller has been associated so 
long and no change will be made in the firm name. 
The new officers are John M. Dennis, President; 
Ferdinand A. Meyer, Vice-president, Thomas C. 
Craft, Jr., Treasurer. 
“The firm of Bartlett, Patten & Co., will retire 
from business July 1 and be succeeded by the Bart- 
lett, Frazier Company, a corporation with capital 
stock of $1,000,000. The Bartlett, Frazier Company 
will have as stockholders, W. H. Bartlett, F. P. 
Frazier, and H. E. Ryecroft, together with all the 
junior partners of the present firm of Bartlett, Pat- 
ten & Co. The officers of the new company are H. 
E. Ryecroft, president; C. B. Pierce, first vice-presi- 
dent; Geo. E. Fuller, second vice-president, H. J. 
Patten, treasurer, and EB. D. W. Pogue, secretary. 
The capital stock is $1,000,000. 

All the creditors of W. H. Merritt Co., of Chicago, 
have agreed to settle on the basis of 38 cents on the 
dollar. Leading creditors agreed to settle with the 
Bank of Montreal in its claims of $150,000 and form 
a pool to liquidate the Merritt business. It was be- 
lieved that better results could be obtained by this 
method and possibly 100 cents on the dollar eventu- 
ally obtained. One hundred and thirty creditors 
signed in favor of the plan, whose claims aggregated 
$130,000. Receiver A. O. Lord has been made a 
trustee of the business, but a committee of the cred- 
itors has the settlement work in hand. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


A meeting of dealers in southern Nebraska was 
held at Beatrice on May 25, under the direction of 
&. J. Smiley, secretary of the Kansas Association. 
About 30 were present, who were invited to organize 
a “local” of the Kansas Association. 


The Northeastern Indiana Hay and Grain Pro- 
ducers’ and Shippers’ Association at the May meet- 
ing at Ft. Wayne, expressed disapproval of the way 
in which Toledo grain quotations are quoted by the 
Toledo and other papers. They are said to be mis- 
leading because the price quoted includes all ex- 
penses and are apparently higher than they are in 
fact. 

The Indiana Millers’ State Association in session 
et Indianapolis on May 25 adopted resolutions dis- 
approving the policy of forward selling of grain be- 
yond a period of sixty days and heartily commend- 
ing the efforts put forward at this time to correct 
the evil. The resolutions also recommended that 
every miller in the state interest himself in the 
farmers’ institutes. 

Sec’y Strong reports the following new members 
of the Illinois Association: Clements, Curtiss & 
Co., 219 La Salle St., Chicago; J. Crawford & Sons, 
Hindsboro; Frank J. Davis Grain Co., Inc., Tre- 
mont; Hitch & Kirk, Bondyille; Ike Livingston 
Grain Co., brokers, Bloomington; Puterbaugh, Walk- 
er &-Co., Mackinaw; L. HB. Slick & Co., brokers, 
Bloomington; and Wheatley & Linder, Charleston. 


COMING MEETINGS. 


Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association, Cedar 
June 15-16. 

American Seed Trade Association, Atlanta City, 
June 21-28. ‘ 

National Hay Association, Cedar Point, O., August 
23-25. 

Council of North American Grain Exchanges, New 
York City, September 5. 

Grain Dealers’ National Association, Chicago, Oc- 
tober 10-12. 


Point, 


WITHDRAWALS FROM THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Sec’y Courier reports the following list of mem- 
bers who during the last period for which dues 
have -been paid, have withdrawn from the Associ- 
ation, the list being the smallest on record for any 
similar period: Clarence Huler & Co., Baltimore; 
W. D. Fulton, Boston; Dudley M. Irwin, Buffalo; 
Gardner & Paddleford, and Henry M. Paynter, Chi- 
cago; H. E. Kinney, Indianapolis; Caswell E. Rose, 
Nashville; Leopold Mayer, Pensacola, Fla.; C. H. Al- 
bers Commission Co., St. Louis; Howard & Korne- 
gay, Selma, Ala., and S. W. Fowler & Co. (not grain 
dealers), Toledo, O. 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


business meeting of the Western 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held at Des 
Moines, Ia., on July 13th, 1910.. The details of the 
programme have not yet been arranged, but Sec’y 
Wells says, “the proceedings will be entirely con- 
fined to the consideration: of such matters as are per- 
tinent to the welfare of the Association at this time, 
probably the most important of which will be the 
consideration of the losses incurred by our mem- 
bers during the past winter on account of delay in 
‘transit and the general unsatisfactory service fur- 
nished by the railroad companies, and so forth. 
Our members have suffered severe losses on this ac- 
count.” . 


The annual 


NEW TEXAS MEMBERS. 


The following were elected members during the 
annual meeting of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation: C. F. Witherspoon & Sons, Denton; Waco 
Mill and Elevator Co., Waco; Pilot Point Roller 
Mills, Pilot Point; R. Lupton, San Antonio; Terrell 
Milling Co., Terrell; Dalla Blevator Co., Dallas; 
Farmers’ Mill, McGregor; The Guenther Milling 
Co., San Antonio; Coleman Mill and Elevator Co., 
Coleman; J. H. Niendorf & Co., Dallas; Tom F. 
Connally, Clarendon; J. J. Powell, Corsicana; Smith 
Bros.’ Grain Co., Fort Worth; Farmers’ Hlevator 
Co., Electra. Other applications are pending. 

President Hunt has reappointed L. G. Bellew of 
Pilot Point, Tex., to be the Texas member of the 
Tri-State Arbitration Appeals Board. 


FEED MANUFACTURERS. 


At the annual meeting on May 27 at Milwaukee 
of the American Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 
J. H. Genung of Indianapolis was elected president; 
G. A. Chapman of Chicago, first vice-president; F. 
M. Wilson of Hartman, Colo., second vice-president; 
H. A. Abbott of Chicago, third vice-president; W. 
R. Anderson of Milwaukee, secretary; J. W. Young 
of Chicago, treasurer, and J. C. Reid of St. Louis, 
chairman of the executive committee, 

The greater part of the time of the two-days’ 
meeting was devoted to the proposed uniform feed 
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law which both the manufacturers and dealers are 
endeavoring to have enacted as a Federal statute. 
This law is designed to secure universal definitions 
for all feeding stuffs for domestic animals excepting 
hays and.straws, whole grains and unmixed meals 
and chops made directly from grain; that all con- 
tainers shall be branded accurately as to weight, 
name of producer and chemical analysis; that feeds 
sold in bulk shall be accompanied by a similar state- 
ment, except as to weight; that retail sales of bulk 
feeds shall be guaranteed as per package lots; that 
feeds shall be subject to analyses by proper officials; 
that when a sample of feeding stuff shows on an- 
alysis a variation from the guarantee, the dealer in 
or manufacturer thereof shall be given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard in his own defense before the 
fact of variation shall be certified to the prosecuting 
attorney. 

There are 74 members of the Association, who are 
all producers of mixed feeds. 


DOCKAGE AT KANSAS CITY. 


In view of the appeal to the U. 8S. Supreme Court 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade of the suit in- 
volving the Board’s 100-lb. dockage rule, Secretary 
Smiley advises members of the Kansas Association 
as follows: 

“The probabilities are that this case will not 
reach the Supreme Court for two or three years, 
and as the statute of limitation will expire on a 
number of claims, we would strongly recommend 
that you make demand on your receivers for the 
value of this 100 lbs. on each and every car shipped 
to Kansas City since August 16th, 1909; and in case 
of their refusal or neglect to make reparation to 
send A/S and weight certificate to this office. I 
will also ask that if you have made any shipments 
to Kansas City since the 30th day of March, 1909, 
from which the 100 lbs. has been deducted that you 
send the A/S and weight certificate to this office, in 
order that we may furnish evidence to Attorney 
General Majors. 

“To give you some idea of this 100 lbs. dockage, 
we take report from the annual statistical report of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade for the year 1909: 


Receipts of wheat, car loads, 32,140 at $1.00 


per bushel i. toy ay eeeeean cust ater ewes ceatey tenon miele $53,352 
Receipts of corn, car loads, 10,140 at 50c. 
Der PUShel ta caeee heuer eee ee. 9,036 
Receipts of oats, car loads, 4,233 at 45c. per 
PUSS ray cns wiscoee tenets caters Sul Lacporet Ga rope etek eines 6,714 
Receipts of rye, barley and Kaffir corn, 1,266. 1,822 
TOTAL Feces liceeisro Nes cua ens tala Russe See enter ee ce lonsiers $69,924 


enough to pay the operating expenses of all the ele- 
vators in Karsas City. Do you not think it time to 
put a stop to this graft? You can do it by lending 
your assistance. It is up to the shippers of Kansas 
and Nebraska. What will you do?” 


NEW MEMBERS OF KANSAS ASSOCIATION. 


Sec’y Smiley reports the following applications 
for membership in that Association from February 
10 to May 12, 1910: 

Missouri—Amos H. Hall, Amsterdam. 

Kansas—Farmers’ Elevator Co., Olmitz; S. P. 
Taylor, Onaga; John Rawlins and Kelsey-Beverly 
Grain Co., Winfield; G. G. Weichen, Robinson; 
T'rank Montgomery, Stockton. 

Nebraska—Hastings Milling Co. and Farmers’ 
Grain and Supply Co., Hastings; F. A. Sisson and 
Davey Bros., Stoddard; S. P. Starbuck and Hebron 
Grain Co., Hebron; Lee Hill, Edgar; E. J. Bohling, 
Sedar; O. L. Brown, Chester; Minden Grain Co., 
Minden; L. M. Grace, Mascot; C. Koehler Co., Hast- 
ings; J. W. Anderson Grain Co., Holdridge; W. M. 
Rundberg, Ong; P. H. Gupton, Oxford; W. N. Clark, 
Stamford; S. A. Austin, Wilsonville; Lawrence Mill- 
ing Co., Lawrence; Austin & Claypool, Orleans; O. 
P. Ellis, Ellis; McDowell & Mundenhall, Fairbury; 
R. H. Duff, Bertrand; P. K. Winther, Eustis; Powell 
& Nilsson, Marion; Farmers’ Grain Co., Upland; 
Deshler Farmers’ Elevator Co., Deshler; Farmers’ 
Grain Co., Wilcox; Koeing & Selk, Harbine; Beaver 
Valley Grain Co., Danbury; Stromer Grain and Sup- 
ply Co., Glenville; Henry Heidelk, Jansen; Farmers’ 
Elevator Co., Holdridge; Johnson Grain Co., John- 
son; Farmers’ Elevator Co., Auburn; Farmers’ Hle- 
vator Co., Syracuse; Farmers’ Hlevator Co., Une- 
dilla; Brock Grain Co., Brock; L. A. Hanks, Cook; 
L. W. Sage, Julian; T. O. Wilson, Walton; William 
Sharp, Elmwood; Geo. Trunkenboltz and Betts & 
Venner, Hagle; Trompen & Son, Hickman; Thos. 
Hedges, Panama; Murray Grain Co., Dunbar; James 
Murray, Lorton; Auburn Grain Co., Auburn; Jones 
Grain Co., Nebraska City; Liberty Grain Co., Lib- 
erty; Howe Hlevator Co., Howe. 


The father of the popcorn industry at Odebolt, Ia., 
is A. H. W. Reuben, who began a number of years 
ago with 25 acres. He now plants 125 acres annual- 
ly to the crop, and as many of his neighbors have 
followed his example, Odebolt ships about 15,000,000 
lbs. of the grain annually. The crop is a profitable 
one, 
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The alfalfa mill at Frederick, Okla., is nearing 
completion. 


Ground has been broken for the new alfalfa mill 
in Chillicothe, Texas. 


Work on the new $20,000 alfalfa mill at Vernon, 
Texas, has been commenced. 


About $7,200 has been subscribed for an alfalfa 
mill at Esparto, Yolo county, Cal. The plan is to 
raise $10,000 before commencing construction work. 


The Allen Alfalfa Mill Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been incorporated with $200,000 capital 
by F. EH. Kenaston, W. A. Ramsey, H. E. Fletcher, 
A. M. Allen and O. A. Robertson. 


The Martha Alfalfa Milling Co., of Martha, Okla., 
which was launched some time ago, has been in- 
corporated with $15,000 capital by W. H. Holtby, 
J. J. Edwards and I. J. Rutherford. 


An alfalfa meal mill to cost $15,000 will be erect- 
ed at Berthoud, Colo., by the Alfalfa Milling Co., 
composed of local business men. The plant will 
have a capacity of twenty-five tons daily. 


The Exchange Mill Co., of Grafton, W. Va., has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital to deal in 
hay, grain, etc. by Ona C. Jeffereys, Walter T. 
Wiley, Mary S. Jeffereys, Myrtle M. Thayer and C. 
O. Thayer. 


The exports of hay during the week of June 10 
from Montreal were 22,315 bales against 6,315 bales 
a year ago. ‘Che receipts of hay for the past week 
were 22,238. There has been an easier feeling in 
the hay market during the past week, and prices 
are down on.all grades about fifty cents per ton.— 
Trade Bulletin. 


Arrivals of hay to the Pittsburg market are be- 
low normal, but at the same time they are fully 
sufficient to meet all calls. Buyers are perfectly in- 
different. Receivers all report the transaction of 
business at present rather rough sledding. It is 
very hard work to keep the tracks clear. This con- 
dition is brought about no doubt by the general 
lull in business. All lines of trade report business 
dull. Hay is no exception. We do not anticipate 
any improvement in the immediate future. We 
confidently expect a better condition of affairs by 
the time the coming crop begins to move.—Grain 
and Hay Reporter. 
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HAY MARKETS BY HAY TRADE JOURNAL. 


New York—More satisfactory demand; Boston— 
Practically unchanged; Jersey City—About the same 
as a week ago; Philadelphia—Little change; St. 
Louis—Steady and firm on timothy and clover 
mixed; Chicago—Unchanged; Brooklyn—Fair de- 
mand; Buffalo—Firm on better grades; Cincinnati 
—In good condition; Cleveland—Active, receipts 
light; Baltimore—Steady, arrivals lighter. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT. . 


The executive committee of the National Hay As- 
sociation has adopted the following resolutions: 

“Whereas, Divine Providence has taken from us 
our friend and fellow member, Carey Lee Curless, 
who by faithful attention to the business of the 
National Hay Association and strict adherence to 
its rules, won the respect and esteem of its officers 
and members; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That in his early death this Associa- 
tion has lost a member who was fitted by natural 
and acquired ability to fill any office within its gift 
with honor to the Association and credit to himself; 
that the members have suffered the loss of a sincere 
friend, the city in which he lived a splendid citizen, 
and his family a loving husband, father, son and 
brother.” 


ALFALFA RULES AT KANSAS CITY. 
The following amendments to the Constitution, 


_Rules and Regulations were adopted by the Kansas 


City Board of Trade on May 16: 
ALFALFA MEAL GRADES. 


Art. 21, Sec. 16. Choice Alfalfa Meal shall be 
milled from alfalfa of natural green color, properly 
cured, free from foreign grasses, sound and sweet, 
with pronounced alfalfa fragrance, and contain not 
less than 14 per cent protein and 1% per cent fat, 
and shall not contain to exceed 15 per cent of moist- 
ure, 

Extra Prime Alfalfa Meal shall be milled from 
alfalfa of fair (greenish) color (but not of sufficient 
color to grade choice), sound and sweet, have pro- 
nounced alfalfa fragrance, shall be free from foreign 
grasses and shall contain not less than 14 per cent 
rrotein and 14% per cent of fat and shall not contain 
to exceed 15 per cent of moisture. 

Prime Alfalfa Meal shall be milled from alfalfa 
sound and sweet, having a reasonable alfalfa fra- 
grance, shall be free from foreign grasses and shall 
contain not less than 14 per cent of protein and 114 
per cent of fat, and shall not contain to exceed 15 
per cent of moisture. 

Standard Alfalfa Meal shall be milled from alfalfa 
sound and sweet, but not of sufficient fragrance to 
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grade Prime; and may contain 15 per cent of for- 
eign grasses and shall contain not less than 11 per 
cent protein and 1 per cent of fat, and shall not 
contain to exceed 15 per cent of moisture. - 

No Grade Alfalfa Meal shal] include all alfalfa 
meal not good enough to grade Standard. 


ALFALFA MEAL WEIGHTS. 


A ton of alfalfa meal is 2,000 pounds, and a sack 
of alfalfa meal must weigh 100 pounds net weight. 

Alfalfa meal shall be packed in good sound bags 
of suitable strength, either new or second-hand, of 
100 pounds net weight, except where otherwise stip- 
ulated in contract. Bags must be well sewed and 
in good shipping order when loaded. 

ALFALFA MEAL RULES GOVERNING. 


(a) Choice or Extra Prime alfalfa meal not com- 
ing up to contract grade, shall be good delivery if 
it reasonably conforms in color with the grade sold 
and if within 1% per cent of the combined fat and 
protein contents of the grade sold, but the settle- 
ment price shall be reduced at the rate of 5 per cent 
of the contract price, freight excepted. 

(b) Prime or Standard alfalfa meal, not coming 
up to grade, shall be of good delivery, if within two 
per cent of the combined protein and fat contents 
of the grade sold, but settlement price shall be re- 
duced at the rate of 15 per cent of the contract 
price, freight excepted. 

(c) Alfalfa meal sold by sample, to be a good 
celivery, must reasonably conform in color and tex- 
ture, and be within one per cent of the combined 
protein and fat contents of the sale sample. 

(d) Should any grade of alfalfa meal, shipped 
on contract, contain more than 15 per cent of moist- 
ure and the meal has not been injured or damaged 
by reason of the excess moisture, it shall be ac- 
cepted by the buyer, but the settling price shall be 
the market value on date of inspection. 

(e) No claim for deficiency of protein and fat 
shall be made by buyer unless the deficiency shall 
exceed one per cent of the combined protein and 
fat contents of the contract grade. 

(f) On shipments of carload lots, the Board of 
Trade official sampler, or weigher, or if outside the 
jurisdiction of the Kansas City Board of Trade, any 
official inspector or weigher, shall have the right to 
open cars after delivery to the buyer and take out 
at random therefrom and weigh a part of the bags, 
equal to 5 per cent of the entire number in the car, 
and in case a shortage is found to exist, then the 
entire contents of the car shall be re-weighed. In 
ease a loss is shown of more than one per cent, the 
expense shall be paid by the seller, not to exceed 
$1.00 per car. 

(g) In case a car of alfalfa meal is rejected by 
the buyer at destination, on account of grade, he 
shall immediately wire the seller and if the seller 
refuses or neglects for 48 hours after notification 
to appear in person or appoint a representative to 
draw samples in the presence of the buyer or his 
representative, for arbitration, then the buyer may 
appoint any disinterested person, not in his employ, 
to draw such samples. 

The person drawing such samples shall draw a 
handful of meal from at least a number of bags to 
represent 10 per cent of the entire number of bags 
in the car and the sample drawn by him shall be 
forwarded by express to the official chemist. ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors, marked as sam- 
ples drawn from a certain car, giving initials and 
number, and he shall forward to the official chemist 
an affidavit setting out the fact that the sample for- 
warded is a true and correct sampie of meal drawn 
by him out of a certain car, giving initials and 
number, together with his charges for services ren- 
dered, which shall not exceed $2.00 per car. 

(h) The official chemist, after receiving such 
sample drawn, representing a shipment, shall pro- 
ceed to at once make the analysis of same and for- 
ward a copy of his findings to each the buyer and 
seller. The analysis so made by the official chemist 
shall be final and the buyer shall receive or reject 
the meal, in accordance with the rules of this asso- 
ciation, the loser to pay all expenses. 

(i) All claims for loss in weight to be entitled to 
consideration must be supported by a sworn certifi- 
cate of the Board of Trade official weigher. If, how- 
eyer, the sample is taken at a point outside the 
jurisdiction of this Board of Trade, then a sworn 
certificate by an official inspector or weigher or by 
a disinterested party, not in the employ of the buy- 
er, and such certificate shall show date of arrival 
of the car at destination, also the number and 
initial. 

Section 9, Par. (a), Article XXI, is amended by 
adding “Alfalfa meal 50c. per ton.” 

Paragraph (d) is amended by adding “Alfalfa 
meal 50c. per ton.” 


The Co-operative Elevator Co., of Fergus Falls, 
Minn., has declared a semi-annual dividend of 5 
per cent. 

Thomas Kent, member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and retired commission merchant, passed 
away at his home in Chicago recently following a 
stroke of paralysis, aged 81 years. For several 
years he had been in poor health. He was born in 
England and is survived by his widow. 
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FIRES-CASUALTIES 


Lightning struck and destroyed the elevator 
owned by Mr. Braik in Erie, Kan., recently. 


A severe storm demolished the structure of the 
Powers Hlevator Co. at Steele, N. D., recently. 


An elevator in Beach, N. D., collapsed recently, 
spilling 25,000 bushels of oats and imperiling work- 
men. 

The power house of the Morris Grain & Blevator 
Cc., in Carmangay, Alta., was destroyed by fire re- 
cently. 

The elevator in Logansport, Ind.,-owned by John 
T. Higgins was damaged by an explosion in the 
boiler room recently. 

The plant of the Union Grain & Coal Co. in An- 
derson, Ind., was damaged by fire recently to the 
amount of about $15,000. 


The Douglas Hlevator at Morris, Minn., was de- 
stroyed by fire on June 3. The loss on elevator was 
$5,000 and on grain $2,000. 


Fire of unknown origin destroyed the Monarch 
Elevator at Hannaford, N. D., June 4. About 1,200 
bushels of grain were destroyed. 


The Maple Milling Co.’s plant at Didsbury, Alta., 
including two elevators and 50,000 bushels of wheat, 
was destroyed by fire May 30. Loss $90,000. 


The elevator of the Hastern Grain Co. at Bridge- 
water, Mass., was destroyed by fire recently, caus- 
ing a loss of $35,000. The elevator will be rebuilt. 


Fire following an explosion destroyed the Farm- 
ers’ Hlevator at Ayr, Moss county, N. D., on June 1, 
causing a loss of $12,000, with about $6,000 insur- 
ance. 

The elevator of the James Quirk Milling Co. at 
Montgomery, Minn., was damaged to the extent of 
$100 by a fire caused by a spark from a locomotive 
May 27. 

The two grain elevators at Duncan, between 
Britt and Garner, Iowa, were destroyed by a fire be- 
lieved to have been started by a spark from a lo- 
comotive recently. 


Fire of mysterious origin destroyed the Interna- 
tional Elevator at Treherne, Man., on May 22. The 
structure contained 2,500 bushels of wheat and 500 
bushels of barley. 


The grain elevator of Behymer Bros. at Tamah, 
three miles north of Celina, Ohio, was partly de- 
stroyed by fire on May 31. Loss $3,000, partly coy- 
ered by insurance. 


The grain elevator of the Virginia Mills in the 
suburbs of Suffolk, Va., was destroyed by a fire of 
unknown origin which started in the top of the 
structure recently. Loss about $30,000. 


The big warehouse of the San Diego Feed Mills 
iu San Diego, Cal., was partly destroyed by a fire 
of unknown origin recently, resulting in a loss 
of about $9,000, partly covered by insurance. 


Lightning caused a fire that destroyed the Moore 
Elevator, containing 10,000 bushels of uninsured 
corn, recently at Chickasha, Okla. Insurance on the 
building is $8,000. The elevator will be rebuilt. 


The lower floor of the old McCollum & Turner 
Elevator at Monticello, Ind., used by the Loughry 
Bros. Milling & Grain Co. mostly for storage, col- 
lapsed under a weight of 55,500 pounds of cement 
recently. 

Incendiarism is suspected in a fire that destroyed 
the grain and hay shed of Woodlock & Brennan in 
Chelsea, Mass., on June 2, resulting in a loss of 
$5,000 to building and contents, partly covered by 
insurance. 


Fire that smouldered for hours did about $2,000 
damage to the Globe Elevator in Buffalo, N. Y., on 
May 18. The fire was in a bin and a hole was cut 
in the side of the bin and a large quantity of burn- 
ing grain drawn out. 


The B. B. Anderson Elevator: at Spirit Lake, 
Iowa, containing 1,000 bushels of grain, was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. The loss was covered by 
insurance. It is believed the fire was caused by 
sparks from a locomotive. 


Warehouse No. 2 of the Seattle Grain & Ware- 
house Co. of Seattle, Wash., collapsed recently when 
loaded with 60,000 bushels of wheat and the entire 
north side of the structure fell across the Great 
Northern railroad siding. 


The large elevator of J. W. Weikel was destroyed 
in a fire that swept the town of Jordan, east of 
Boone, Iowa, May 26. The fire is supposed to have 
been caused by a spark from a locomotive. The 
town has no fire protection. 

Fire of unknown origin wrought damage of about 
$50,000 in Almont, N. D., on June 2. The sufferers 
were Lyon Elevator Co., $13,000; Chase Elevator & 
Lumber Co., $33,000; Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
mill and 4,000 bushels of wheat. 


Fire believed to be of incendiary origin destroyed 
the Minneapolis & Northern Elevator and the Ball 
Blevator in Barnesville, Minn., recently. The fire 
proke out in the Minneapolis & Northern structure 
and communicated to the Ball Elevator. The loss 
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on the former, which was of 50,000 bushels capacity, 
was about $12,000, with about one-fourth insurance. 
The loss on the Ball Hlevator, which had been closed 
for a year, was $6,000, with little insurance. 


The hay and grain warehouse of H. P. Pillsbury 
in Washington, D. C., was destroyed by fire on June 
2. The loss was $15,000, covered by insurance. - 
Three firemen were seriously injured by a falling 
roof and another was overcome by smoke. 


The grain elevator at Girard, Ill, known as the 
Ballard Elevator and owned by E. R. Nickleberry 
of Bloomington, Ill., was destroyed by a fire believed 
to have been started by tramps June 38. The structure 
was valued at $7,000. It had been vacant for sey- 
eral years. 


Fire believed to have started in the cob room de- 
stroyed the Veight Bros.’ Elevator at Randolph Sta- 
tion, Randolph county, Ind., recently. Loss between 
$25,000 and $30,000, with small insurance. Veight 
Bros. own a string of elevators in Ohio and West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Fire believed to have been caused by a lighted 
lantern hanging at the top of the structure de- 
stroyed the elevator at Cornelia, Wright County, 
Iowa, owned by the Iowa Elevator Co., recently. 
The building was insured. It is not probable that 
the elevator will be rebuilt. 


The elevator at Dewey, Okla., containing 6,000 
bushels of corn was destroyed by a fire believed to 
have started from a spark from a locomotive re- 
cently, resulting in a loss of over $12,000. The con- 
tents were insured. The structure was owned by 
the Midland Hlevator Co. of Kansas City. 


The large elevator of J. W. Eshleman in Lancas- 
ter, Pa., containing 30,000 bushels of corn and oats 
and tons of foodstuffs, was destroyed by a fire be- 
lieved to have been caused by a spark from a loco- 
motive recently. Loss about $75,000, partly covered 
by insurance. Two horses were burned to death 
and adjoining property threatened. 

While descending from the top of the Warner Hle- 
vator at Chenoa, Ill., in a passenger elevator, H. A. 
Dillon narrowly escaped serious injury recently. 
When about fifty feet from the ground floor one of 
the big weights broke loose from the rope and the 
elevator fell. Mr. Dillon held to the stationary 
rope, but suffered bad bruises about the hands. 


Fire that broke out in the top of the structure 
destroyed the Farmers’ Elevator at Dorchester, 
Neb., May 30. The building was valued at $6,000 
and contained about 6,000 bushels of grain. A new 
elevator of 25,000 bushels capacity will be erected. 
It will be equipped with two elevator stands, corn 
sheller and feed grinder. The cost will be $7,500. 


Fire of unknown origin destroyed the Merchants’ 
Elevator in Memphis, Tenn., May 18, resulting in a 
loss of about $65,000 to J. B. Horton & Co. on build- 
ing and contents, fully covered by insurance. Other 
sufferers were McCord, Crockett & Kolp, $25,000 on 
grain, fully insured, and J. C. West & Co., $10,000 
on grain, fully insured. The elevator will be rebuilt 
at once. 

Fire that is believed to have originated in a dust 
collector destroyed the Kaw Valley Milling & Ele- 
vator Co.’s elevator, owned by the Forbes Bros., at 
North Topeka, Kan., recently. The concern manu- 
factures corn goods. The fire was discovered by 
Superintendent Wise. There were about 10,000 
bushels of corn in the elevator and 5,000 bushels of 
wheat, rye and oats. The plant was valued at about 
$25,000 and there was $15,000 insurance on plant 
and stock. There is some salvage, which makes 
about 50 per cent loss over insurance. 
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HIGHEST MARKET PRICES. 


The following table shows the highest prices, 
also prices for No. 3 timothy hay in the markets 
this week: 


Choice. No. 3. 
PGS An ctays, pve soe is tore wis oe Siers wales es $23.50 $17.50 
ING Wie MOTIG aLrateadiies 6 Gee Sic Sha o's cia 23.00 17.00 
EGR Va BOUL Peres aces, hatte % ors sarge isis 23.00 18.00 
TATOO [Vda pia so) nieSioye cxstebies tes «ea Peoreleneis 23.00 18.00 
Piiladelphiay <arat sats sr clea clones 21.00 16.00 
PiGiS DUG Re Seki tee iene sok oes Cae 18.75 15.00 
Pittspure), “prairie 6 ho. sc voce sae ts 11.50 
Providence edieds ti cwrs «Mer stckeralG stem eve ae 23.50 18.50 
BI falois tis tests bones ter sawed wis dere 18.50 15.00 
Beal OPO Mie snenig waters, Mea wee ee tals 20.50 17.00 
ASTIN SR OTI we aie ner tien int ote esi eve: oe 20.50 17.00 
ACHING Gs Ataris aleteute wwwee sete skis e oe 21.00 15.50 
New? Orleans: sWire ae aie «va his nieides 21.50 15.00 
New Orleans, prairie ............ 11.50 
Newport, oING WSs Iealesiutee les ols wien ale 21.00 
FSATIS SD Cuteys | San chage artisie's 2% ae yaleis @blsse 15.00 9.00 
Kansas: Ciipy praitieiis: cisip:ccreum ole sn 11.25 
GCHICHED A me om sarcltattisys ss lita picie th Gato 12.50 
Chi Gass) DRDITIGH aeie. seesaw its aie «ols 14.50 
ak sO ILS tee starched Paice ea sce eters, 6 Ses 19.00 14.00 
Sie GOMES) TAP EOI teas cls <elals: o's a's aus 14.00 
GN CINN Aiiin whys ote ds oxsttehs oles a Se scewe 20.00 15.50 
Glavelant) pease prrek tard. atrmiietvaerais 18.75 16.00 
Minie@n DOLLS oe mises «ns chain's sts ame Ses 14.00 10.50 
Minneapolis, prairie ............. 12.00 
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COURT DECISIONS 


{Prepared especially for the ‘‘American Hlevator and 
Grain Trade’ by J. L. Rosenberger, LL.B., of the 
Chicago Bar.] 


Construction of Contract as to Number of Pounds 
Per Bushel. 


A Kentucky firm sent to a company in Seattle an 
offer of 325 bags of blue grass seed at $1.40 per 
bushel, guaranteed to test 21 pounds to the measured 
bushel. An acceptance was wired, and two or three 
communications on the subject were exchanged, one 
by the firm confirming purchase, adding: ‘325 bags 
fancy cleaned Kentucky blue grass seed, testing 21 
Ibs. to the measured bushel, at $1.40 per bu. (14 
Ibs.) f. 0. b. cars here.” 

The company contended that the contract was for 
sale on basis of 21:pounds to a bushel; but the Uni- 
ted States Circuit Court in Washington holds (Brent 
vs. Chas. H. Lilly Co., 174 Federal: Reporter, 877) 
that in view of a quite general proven custom for 
dealers in such seed to treat 14 pounds as a bushel, 
the fact that the company’s own catalogues referred 
to a bushel as 14 pounds, and the specific statement 
in the second letter quoted, which had been received 
without remonstrance on that point, the contract 
must be taken as fixing a bushel at 14 pounds. 

These principles of law required that the seller 
should have judgment for its claim: (1) Where 
there is doubt as to the meaning of a contract, a 
party will be held to that meaning which he knew 
ithe other party supposed the words to bear, if this 
can be done without making a new contract for the 
parties. (2) Where the parties to a contract of 
doubtful meaning have themselves given it a defi- 
nite construction, this, in the absence of illegality 
or other controlling circumstance, will be adopted 
by the courts. (3) A party who has induced an- 
other to act on a certain understanding cannot, after 
the other party has acted, deny that understanding 
to the other’s loss. 

However, the court does not consider that the 
company wouid necessarily be precluded from dis- 
puting the firm’s claim by the fact that after the 
car reached Seattle the seed was unloaded into its 
warehouse and sold, this being done through some 
misunderstanding of subordinate employes without 
the knowledge or consent of their superiors. The 
effect of doing that sheuld be left to the jury, if the 
other circumstances mentioned did not conclude the 
matter. 


Contracts and Liabilities of Common Carriers. 

A railroad company that was sued for damages 
for failure to safely transport and deliver certain 
wheat and oats set up as a defense an alleged 
special contract that it should not be liable for loss 
or damage to the grain by causes beyond its con- 
trol, or by fire and that the grain was so badly 
damaged by fire, after it was loaded, without any 
negligence on the part of the company, that in order 
to save any part thereof from total loss immediate 
disposal of it was required and was made, the pro- 
ceeds thereof being tendered to the plaintiff. 

This leads the Supreme Court of Idaho to say, in 
affirming a judgment for the plaintiff (McIntosh vs. 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Co., 105 Pacific Re- 
porter, 66), that, as it is here held, it may now be 
conceded to be the law, recognized by the over- 
whelming weight of authority, that a common car- 
rier may limit its strict common-law liability as an 
insurer in such manner as the law can recognize 
as reasonable and not inconsistent with sound pub- 
lic policy, but it cannot make a contract exempting 
the carrier from negligence. It may also be con- 
ceded to be the law, by the great weight of au- 
thority, that such contract must be reasonable and 
must have some consideration to support it and not 
be opposed to public policy. 

A railroad company engaged in the business of 
common carrier is bound under the common law to 
receive and carry, within the class of goods it is 
engaged in carrying, such as are tendered for that 
purpose, and in the absence of a special contract, to 
carry them with the full common-law liability of a 
common carrier. And, under the law as established 
by the great weight of authority, when a shipper 
goes to a carrier with a view of making a shipment, 
and the carrier has different kinds of contract, one 
by which the carrier insures the property shipped, 
and the other by which the shipper assumes all 
risk, it is incumbent upon the carrier to show the 
contract actually made. The mere fact, however, 
that the railroad company accepts the property and 
agrees to ship the same is not a sufficient consider- 
ation for the waiver on the part of the shipper of the 
carrier’s liability as insurer. There must be some oth- 
er consideration such as a reduced rate, because un- 
der the common law it is the duty of the railroad com- 
pany to ship goods tendered and of a class which it 
carries; and the mere fact that it accepts goods and 
agrees to ship them is not a consideration which 
will support a contract whereby the carrier is re- 
lieved from its common-law liability for damages 
resulting to the goods received. This court thinks 
this doctrine is based upon good reason; and, while 
the courts of the United States are yery much di- 
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vided upon the question of the liability of a common 
carrier. under a special contract limiting liability 
and are not uniform in their holdings, yet this 
court is inclined to the opinion that where a com- 
mon carrier seeks to relieve itself from a com- 
mon-law liability, it is incumbent upon the carrier 
to show that there was a consideration for the ex- 
emption claimed. é 

An examination of the decisions of the various 
courts dealing with this question discloses the fact 
that as a rule the carrier incorporates in the bill 
of lading, or contract for shipment, a provision to 
the effect that, “As a consideration for the special 
rate granted, the shipper assumes all risk and the 
carrier is not to be held liable for losses by fire,” 
ete. But the bill of lading in this case contained 
no such provision. In fact, there was nothing in 
the contract itself which indicated that any conces- 
sion was granted to the shipper as a consideration 
for his agreeing to the exemption of the carrier 
from loss by fire, ete. 

A bill of lading which, like the one in this case, 
in terms is a receipt for the goods or grain to be 
transported, which contains a statement that: “This 
contract, and the responsibilities of the parties here- 
to, is limited and controlled by the conditions print- 
ed on the back hereof; as also by the terms and 
conditions of this company’s printed tariffs, which 
are hereby declared to be an essential part to this 
contract”—and upon the back of such bill of lading 
is the statement that the goods mentioned are re- 
ceived for carriage subject to the conditions that the 
carrier shall not be liable for any loss or damage 
by fire, does not show upon its face any consider- 
ation for such exemption, and such exemption is 
void as against the shipper unless it be shown by 
other evidence that there was a consideration for 
such exemption. 

Where the evidence does not show that the agent 
of the carrier, or the shipper, knew that a special 
rate would be given, or was given, as a condition 
for an agreement upon the part of the shipper that 
the carrier should be exempt from liability for loss 
by fire, it is not error to sustain an objection to the 
question propounded to a clerk in the general freight 
department of such carrier intended to show that 
such company had in force two rates, one by which 
a less rate was charged, upon condition that the 
shipper waive the right to hold the carrier liable 
for loss by fire than was charged where no such con- 
dition was embraced in the contract. 

Where a special contract is pleaded as a defense 
in an action to recover damages for loss of goods or 
grain by a common carrier, the burden of proof is 
upon the carrier to prove the contract and to prove 
a consideration therefor; and the mere fact that the 
shipper accepts a bill of lading containing conditions 
of exemption, without such contract showing a con- 
sideration therefor, does not presume a consider- 
ation, 


NATIONAL ARBITRATION DECISIONS. 


The following copies of decisions on arbitration 
cases by the committee of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association are kindly forwarded by Sec’y 
Courcier: 

The Coles Co., Middletown, Conn., plaintiff, vs. 
Ctto Keusch, New York, N. Y., defendant.—Before 
Chas. C. Miles, HE. A. Grubbs and L. M. Wasmuth, 
comprising the arbitration committee of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association. 

The transaction over which the controversy arises 
is covered by a certain contract, which reads as 
follows: 

“New York, August 38, 1909. 

“Sold to Coles Co., Middletown, Conn., for account 
of Otto Keusch, 1 car, about 1,000 bushels, of sam- 
ple white wheat “H” at 108 cents per bushel of 60 
pounds ec. i. f. Boston rate of freight, shipment by 
Wednesday, Aug. 11th, 1909, to Middletown, Conn., 
via N. Y. N. H. & H., Western official weights and 
inspection final. : 

(Signed) 


There is no dispute as to terms of contract; no 
question as to time said grain was actually shipped 
or delivered; and no objection to size of car, which 
‘contained 40,000 pounds, instead of about 60,000 
pounds. 

The car in due course arrived at Middletown and 
was refused by plaintiff on the ground that it did 
not equal sample on which the contract was made. 

After consulting with defendant, the car was un- 
loaded into plaintiff's warehouse with the under- 
standing that the difference in value would be satis- 
factorily adjusted. Plaintiff claimed a difference in 
yalue of 9 to 12 cents per bushel. Defendant of: 
fered to pay 2c. per bushel. This was declined by 
plaintiff, who later offered to accept 6c. per bushel, 
or $40. 

The evidence submitted makes it quite clear that 
when the plaintiff unloaded the wheat into his ware- 
house with the understanding that the difference in 
value would be properly adjusted he had a right 
(with the knowledge he had of market value at 
Middletown) to put a fair estimate as to its value 
to him, and without regard as to what it might be 
worth at New York or anywhere else, 


“Orro KruscH.” 


June 15, I9to. 


Papers submitted show that plaintiff offered to 
accept $40, or to load the wheat back into car sub- 
ject to defendant’s order. Both propositions were 
declined by defendant. 

Defendant admits that the wheat was inferior to 
that called for by the contract, and samples are sub- 
mitted which show a decided difference in quality; 
and we believe the claim of plaintiff for 6c. per 
bushel based on these samples is reasonable and 
fair; and judgment for the amount of forty dollars 
is hereby rendered in favor of plaintiff, costs of 
arbitration to be paid by the defendant. 


W. P. Brown & Co., Memphis, Tenn., plaintiff, vs. 
Evans Elevator Co., Decatur, Ill., defendant.—Be- 
fore the arbitration committee of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, as above. 

On August 3, 1909, plaintiff bought from defend- 
ant two cars of oats as witnessed by confirmation, 
the correctness of which is not disputed by either 
litigant: 

“Champaign, Ill., Aug. 3, 1909. 

“To Evans Hlevator Co., Decatur, Ill.: I hereby 
cenfirm purchase made of you today of two cars No. 
3 or better red oats at 40c., shipment 30 days, Mem- 
phis weights and grades, basis llc. rate to Memphis, 


Tenn. Bill to your order, notify W. P. Brown & 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. Draw on them at Memphis, 
Tenn. 


(Signed) “I. H. Frencu & Co.” 


The quantity of oats to be shipped is not men- 
tioned in the contract; therefore the number of 
bushels is fixed at 3,000, or an average of 1,500 
bushels to the car (see Rule No, 34 of Trade Rules). 
Time of shipment expired September 8th, which 
gives 30 days from August 3rd, not including date 
of sale, Sundays and legal holidays (see Rule 5 of 
Trade Rules). 

It appears from the evidence that one car was 
shipped on this contract, No. 131345 I. C., contain- 
ing, according to Memphis weights, 63,185 lbs., or 
1,974 bu. 17 lbs., which was applied according to 
contract terms, leaving in default 1,025 bu. 15 Ibs. 
The last day for shipment was September 8th. It 
was the duty of the seller (the defendant) to notify 


.the buyer (the plaintiff) on this day that shipment 


had not been made, and on receipt of such notice it 
would have been the duty of the buyer to elect 
either to buy in or to cancel the deficit, or to extend 
time of contract to cover such deficit (see Rule 7, 
Trade Rules). It is not shown that the seller noti- 
fied buyer that shipment had not been made, and 
therefore the contract remained in full force and ef- 
fect until such notice was received by buyer. The 
buyer had the right, on failure to receive notice 
that shipment had not been made within contract 
time, to buy in or to cancel the contract by giving 
the seller proper notice. Jt was not, however, in- 
cumbent on him to do so. The evidence does not 
show that the contract was referred to by either 
seller or buyer until September 16th, when the 
plaintiff wrote defendant reminding him of the defi- 
cit in the contract and asking for information as to 
when shipment could be expected, and stating that 
if there was to be any delay that he would have to 
buy the oats at Memphis. To this defendant replied, 
under date of September 18th, to the effect that as 
oats had not been shipped by September 3rd (which 
he stated was last day of contract), he would insist 
on the deficit being cancelled on September 38rd. 
This letter reached plaintiff on September 20th, and 
it was clearly stated by defendant that he did not 
intend to make any further shipments on the con- 
tract. It was, therefore, incumbent on plantiff either 
te cancel the contract or to buy oats on this day to 
complete contract. There was, however, further 
correspondence, extending up to October 20th, when 
plaintiff made a purchase of 1,500 bushels oats to 
complete what he claimed was the unfilled portion 
of contract. 

The committee conclude that the correspondence 
and transactions after September 20th have no 
bearing on the settlement of the controversy. It is 
shown by official evidence that on September 20th 
the market price for No. 3 Red Oats at Memphis 
was 47c. bid, 48%c. asked, with no sales reported. 
Adjustment should, therefore, be made on a basis 
of the average price of 473%4c. Memphis, thus making 
a proper claim of plaintiff on defendant read as fol- 
lows: 

Cancellation of unshipped portion of contract 
August 3rd: 


BOUL E ckeiciesners afee wsiaene hve eter ree oinne 3,000 bushels 
Applied we. ok: cease Mean eae 1,974:17 bushels 
AD NG | eee ASA Sota du ator oo 1,025:15 bushels 
Contra ci price mer ieee eee 40c. 
Plus ile. per 100 Ibs. to Mem- 
DAS shine. ccicivecte Mie 3lZc. 


4314c. cost Memphis 


Cancelled Sept. 20th at....... 47%4c. Memphis 


4c. on 1,025:15 bu. 

or $43.58 

Judgment is hereby rendered in favor of plaintiff 
for the amount of $43.58, costs of arbitration to be 
paid by defendant, Decisions filed June 2, 1910, 


June 15, 1910. 


IN THE COURTS 


The Ohio Supreme Court has affirmed a judgment 
given by a Cincinnati court to the Union Hay and 
Grain Co., against Albert Spreckman for $529. 


Harry W. Smith, convicted of aiding and abetting 
the burglary of a paint car at the Great Northern 
elevator in Superior, Wis., was sentenced to one 
year in Waupun prison. 


Collector Davis, who had been preparing to sell 
the Erie elevator in Jersey City, N. J., for taxes 
aileged to be overdue, was served with a court order 
recently restraining him from carrying out his 
plans, 


Judge Bickel of Greenville, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed receiver for Patty & Coppock, grain dealers 
of Fletcher, Ohio. This action has been taken to 
dissolve partnership and settle the business of the 
concern. 


Joseph Hardebeck, Chicago Board of Trade oper- 
ator, who, with H. O. West, swindled banks of St. 
Joseph, Mo., out of $5,000 last October, pleaded 
guilty at that place June 1 and was sentenced to 
four years in the penitentiary. 


A jury in the Champaign (Ill.) County Court re- 
cently awarded the Thomasboro, II1l., Elevator Co. 
damages of one-half cent a bushel on 1,400 bushels 
of corn not delivered by H. S. Browning according 
to contract, as alleged. The amount awarded 
was $7. 


Eben W. Newton and Frederick Willard have been 
appointed receivers for the Travis-Emmick Co., of 
Toledo, Ohio. The concern controls ten elevators in 
Ohio. The liabilities of the Trayis-Emmick Co. are 

- about $40,000 and assets may reach $100,000, but are 
not immediately available. 


The First National Bank of Moorhead, Minn., has 
begun action in the District Court at Fargo, N. D., 
against Archie Whaley, sheriff, to recover posses- 
sion of a consignment of grain on which it had a 
mortgage and which is alleged to have been taken 
by the sheriff on behalf of the International Har- 
vester Co. 


Simon Fronzier, L. W. Dean and W.'F. Schmidt 
of Fremont, Ohio, have instituted suit in the San- 
dusky County Common Pleas Court against the 
Bellevue (Ohio) Farmers’ Grain Co., and a loan 
company for $2,994.79, with interest from February 
16, 1910, alleged balance due on contract for build- 
ing the elevator in Bellevue. 


Jean Dennis has instituted suit for $5,000 dam- 
ages at Detroit against Carson, Craig & Co., stock 
brokers of that city, alleging that the defendants did 
not handle properly some commissiors to buy wheat 
which she gave them. Defendants allege plaintiff 
did not pay her margins when ordered and that 
the wheat was sold to protect the firm. 


A temporary restraining order was recently 
granted Bishop Aldering of the Fort Wayne, Ind., 
diocese to prevent the rebuilding of the Union Grain 
& Coal Co.’s frame warehouse which was recently 
destroyed by fire at Anderson, Ind. The building 
was adjacent to a Catholic church. Work on the 
building has accordingly been stopped. 


Mrs. Emma A. Biddlecom, widow of John P. Bid- 
dlecom, has instituted suit for $10,000 damages at 
Independence, Mo., against the Nelson Grain Co., of 
Kansas City, and the Kansas City Electric Light Co. 
Plaintiff sets forth that on May 8, 1909, while at 
work in the Park Elevator, owned and operated by 
the Nelson Grain Co., her husband received an elec- 
tric shock which caused his death. 


The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railroad has been ordered by the Wisconsin State 
‘Rate Commission to refund to the Osceola Mill & 
Blevator Co., of Osceola, Wis., $178 as overcharge 
on shipments of six carloads of rye from Amery 
and other points in the northwestern part of the 
State to Osceola. The Commission found the rate 
of 6 cents per hundred weight excessive and fixed 
the rate at 1 cent. 

The Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., recently insti- 
tuted suit in the District Court at Omaha, Neb., 
against Marshal L. Parker for $3,200 and asking. an 
accounting. Plaintiff alleges that it gave Parker 
$15,000 to build elevators at Brule and Ogallala, 
both in Keith county, Neb., which were to be ostens- 
ibly operated for the Parker Grain Co., but in reality 
by Parker for the plaintiff. Parker was to have half 
of the net profits. Plaintiff avers defendant has not 
returned its full share of the profits. Plaintiff also 
esks a temporary injunction to prevent defendant 
from transferring assets. 


The Elwood Grain Co. of Elwood, Mo., has insti- 
tuted suit in Federal Court at St. Joseph, Mo., 
against the Grand-Island Railway Co. for $8,489.25. 
It is alleged that defendant company several years 
ago contracted to pay A. L., W. H. and A. M. Har- 
roun, or their assigns, $1.75 for each car of grain 
handled through an elevator at Elwood, and that the 
railroad has failed to do so on 4,851 cars before 
February 7, 1906, and between that date and June 
8. The Harrouns contracted May 3, 1899, to build a 
350,000-bushel elevator where eight cars could be un- 
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loaded hourly, and the railroad, it is alleged; in turn 
agreed vo deliver all grain originating on its line to 
the elevator, paying $1.75 a car. 

As the result of a suit filed by Harry Fegleman 
against Max Chale, his partner, Attorney R. P. 
Wilson has been appointed receiver of the Brighton 
Hay & Grain Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. Fegleman 
alleged that when they commenced business in June, 
1908, it was with the understanding that Chale was 
to be sole manager. However, Chale was taken ill 
and was unable to attend to business for ten days, 
with the result that affairs became tangled. 


Mrs. Lizzie F. Morgan, widow of a former Minne- 
apolis lawyer, filed a bill in the Circuit Court at 
Chicago recently asking for an accounting from 
John J. Brady, head of John J. Brady Co., Chicago, 
grain brokers. She recites that on- June 1, 1909, she 
entered into a co-partnership with one, Rooney, for 
the purpose of carrying on a brokerage business on 
the open Board of Trade. An arrangement was also 
made with Brady to do business through his firm 
whereby Mrs. Morgan and Rooney were to pay twen- 
ty-five cents a thousand bushels on all grain bought 
and sold through Brady’s firm, she alleges. 


Gibson Oliver, treasurer of the grain firm of Du- 
rant & Elmore of Albany, N. Y., and Henry C. Pal- 
mer, former freight agent of the Delaware & Hudson 
Co., were arrested recently on charges growing out 
of alleged manipulation of bills of lading by which, 
it is alleged, the grain firm was able to borrow hun- 
dreds of thousand of dollars. The complaint against 
Oliver for grand larceny was made by Vice-Presi- 
dent James H. Perkins of the National Commercial 


Bank of Albany, and James B. Brownell, auditor ~ 


for the Delaware & Hudson, it being alleged that on 
January 13 he obtained $22,000 on three fraudulent 
bills of lading. Oliver was at one time president 
ef the Albany Board of Trade. 


FEWER LEAKY CARS. 
Sec’y W. L. Beaton of the Tri-State Grain Dealers’ 
Association, Minneapolis, on May 23 published a 
comparative statement of the number of grain cars 


unloaded at Minneapolis for the crop years of 1909 
and 1910, which we condense as follows: 


Cars weighed in, Sept., 1908-Apr., 1909, inclusive.. 98,470 
ie OCULAR fa) sche, stricter a spat ieiatevete ob obeliehete ketal vies fa cisYeeta ae 12,595 
1910. 

Cars weigned in same months of 1909 and 1910....105,777 
PUSHES VA OCU) hire os arc ei taal a) old ciate cielo etvierelelaeraiela scene sve et © 6,257 
Percentage leaky cars 1908-09... 6c ewe wels 12:79 
Percentage leaky cars 1909-10..0........2500-+s0- 5.9 
Percentage of decrease..... A ee ra Mnyeeanente arte att LNG eh ore 6.88 


“The Tri-State Grain Dealers’. Assocaition takes 
the credit for bringing about these results.” 


TRANSIT RULING. 


The analysis of the Commerce Commission’s rul- 
ing on transit privilege, made by Commissioner W. 
M. Hopkins of the Chicago Board of Trade, as it 
appears to the grain trade, is epitomized as follows: 

“The commission does not condemn the application 
of a through rate to a through shipment that is held 
in transit for a certain period of time. 

“The identity of such commodity is not required 
to be preserved during the time it is held in transit. 

“The commission does not condemn the practice 
of mixing, blending, of substitution (I use these 
three terms as being synonymous in effect) of 
grain as commercial transactions when the integrity 
of the through rate is not impaired thereby. 

“The ruling of the Commission requires that: 

“When a commodity that has been held in transit, 
the identity of which has been preserved, is for- 
warded from the transit point, the rate applied shall 
be such as will maintain the through rate from the 
original point of shipment to final destination, as 
would have been applied had the shipment moved 
through without stopping. 

“When grain or any commodity that has been 
held in transit, the identity of which has not been 
preserved, its exact equivalent may be forwarded 
from the transit point on such rate as will maintain 
the integrity of the through rate from point of 
origin to final destination. . F 

“The product of grain milled in transit may be 
forwarded from the transit point upon the applica- 
tion of such rate as will maintain the integrity of 
the through rate from the point of origin of the 
erain to the final destination of the product. 

“Tt is not permissible to use transit by mixing, 
blending, substituting,, or in any manner whatever 
so as to defeat the legal through rate.” 


The N. P. Ry. sent a “Better Farming Train” 
through North Dakota on June 6-17, starting at Day- 
enport and closing at Beach, making three stops 
per day while out, Sunday excepted. 

The Commercial Club of Belgrade, Mont., is con- 
sidering a proposition from Iowa capitalists to erect 
an alfalfa mill at that place to cost $10,000. The 
club is asked to guarantee the promoters 2,500 tons 
of alfalfa next year and 10,000 tons each year there- 
after, the millers guaranteeing to pay $6 a ton, the 
contract to run until 1916, ' 
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TRANSPORTATION 


The ship-owners’ combination has returned to the 
27s. rate for wheat from Pacific Coast ports to 
Great Britain. 


Lake underwriters have given notice that insur- 
ance hereafter on the lakes will end at November 


30 instead of December 5 or 12. The change has 
caused a sharp protest. 


The authority of the Commerce Commission in 
issuing the order directing a reduction of the 
through freight rates from Chicago and St. Louis to 
Denver and the validity of that order have been up- 
held by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
thus reversing the Federal Court of Appeals. 


The Canadian Railway Commission has directed 
the Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific Railways to 
give the same rates to ex-lake Western grain from 
Montreal to points in Ontario and Quebec on the 
same mileage basis as that in force on the same 
commodity from Georgian Bay elevator ports to 
points in Ontario. 

The Commerce Commisison has decided that a 
connecting line receiving a shipment without in- 
structions may demand instructions from the initial 
carrier; but if, instead of pursuing that course, it 
assumes responsibility for the routing, it must ac- 
cept the resulting liability for any increased charges 
that may follow a mistake in selecting the route. 
(Duluth and Iron Range R. R. y C. St. M. & O.) 


The Chicago Demurrage Bureau say: ‘“Demur- 
rage tariffs provide that on grain cars containing 
freight subject to state inspection, time will be com- 
puted from the first 7 a. m. after inspection by state 
officials. Freight agents, therefore are ordered by 
G. W. Sanford, manager, to allow twenty-four hours’ 
free time for giving disposition of grain after last 
inspection by state officials, regardless of whether 
or not reinspection results in change of grade.” 


The Nebraska State Railway Commission has or- 
dered a reduction of the rates on corn from south- 
eastern Nebraska to Omaha in an order filed Wed- 
nesday morning, and established the principle, first 
recognized by the railway themselves, that any Mis- 
souri river crossing may properly be considered a 
basing point and for the fixing of rates be con- 
sidered on a parity with those towns arbitrarily 
chosen by the railroads. Rulo is the new basing 
point named in the order. 


Effective June 15, the C., B. & Q. has published 
the following reconsigning rule: “Grain, flax and 
other field seeds ordered ‘hold’ or stopped for in- 
spection. Free delivery to elevators, team tracks 
or private tracks on the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad, or to connecting lines, if orders 
for disposition are received within twenty-four 
hours from first 7 o’clock a. m. after inspection. If 
orders for disposition are not received within above 
time a switching charge of $2 per car will be made 
for delivery to connecting lines or to elevators, 
team tracks or private tracks on Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy Railroad.” This rule provides free’ 
time for reconsigning equal to that allowed for dis- 
position of grain after inspection under. uniform 
demurrage rules. : 


DISCRIMINATION AT PHILADELPHIA. 

The dealers of the Philadelphia Commercial Ex- 
change on June 1, approved the finding that Frank 
L. Neall had failed to make good his charges that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad discriminated against 
the port of Philadelphia on export grain by tramp 
steamships. Two members refused to support the 
verdict; William McAleer, Jr., vice-president of the 
Exchange, and William M. Richardson. They 
demanded that the board should not act too hastily 
in approving the verdict of its committee. The re- 
port was signed by James L. King, chairman; 
George M. Warner, Winfield S. Woodward, Hubert 
J. Horan, BH. E. Penneck, Frank K. Miller and M. F. 
baringer. 

Mr. Neall, a member of the Hxchange, had alleged 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad Company had dis- 
criminated against Philadelphia in the handling of 
export grain. The committee in a report says: 
“Your committee, after being affirmed, held numer- 
ous public hearings. All testimony was taken under 
affirmation. All parties who could furnish any 
information in reference to this matter were re- 
quested to appear before us, and the subject in all 
its phases was inquired into thoroughly. The widest 
latitude was given the witnesses in order to open 
up everything that might have a bearing on this 
question, and we hand you with this report, steno- 
graphic record of the proceedings in full.” The re- 
port ends with the following paragraph: 

“From all the testimony taken, your committee 
unanimously concludes that in view of the circum- 
stances and conditions under which the grain moves 
in the two ports (New York and Philadelphia), 
the charge of discrimination by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company against the port of Philadelphia 
or export grain by tramp steamers has not been 
proved.” 
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FIELD SEEDS 


A corn show will be held at Council Bluffs 
November next. 

Flat and hulless barley seed were both in large de- 
mand in Montana this spring. 

September 19-24 will be a ‘“‘seed-corn week” in 
Minnesota; and farmers are requested to sow early 
corn seed for that week’s exhibition and study. 


New England corn growers are preparing for a big 
show at Worcester in November, beginning on No- 
vember 7, at the fair grounds of the Worcester 
Agricultural Society. 

In the absence of official statistics of clover seed 
on hand in Europe at this time, the guess of Ham- 
burg is that holdings are liberal—more than antici- 
pated. The spring outlook was good. 

The record price for seed corn at Creston, Ia., 
was reached on Saturday, May 21, it is believed. A 
local dealer received eighty bushels by express the 
night before and the last bushel was sold before 10 
o'clock next morning at the fancy price of $4 per 
bushel. The corn was raised in Fremont County, 
Iowa. 

The South Atlantic States Corn Exposition, the 
first in the South, will be held in Columbia, S. C., 
from December 5 to December 8 of this year. En- 
tries will be open to North Carolina, Georgia, South 
Carolina and Florida and $5,000 will be offered in 
prizes for the best ten ear, single ear and bushel 
exhibits of corn. 

W. G. Smith of Delphi recommends the growing 
of vetch as a soil renewer, planting it after peas and 
sweet corn for the year’s crop have been harvested, 
or planting the vetch in the corn and turning both 
the vetch and the corn stalks under in the following 
spring. As a fertilizer for corn, potatoes, etc., he 
calls it “the greatest nitrogen-gathering and humus 
producing plant found in nature’s garden.” 


The O. R. & N. Co. has been distributing among 
representative farmers willing to do experimental 
work, sufficient milo maize seed for a small plot of 
ground. If milo maize proves successful in the ter- 
ritory in which it is being distributed, it will, it is 
thought, be grown generally in alternation. with 
wheat and to take the place of summer fallow. This 
means that a marketable crop will be produced by 
land which under the present system of cultivation 
lies idle. 


Bulletin No. 158 from Purdue, very recently is- 
sued, gives the results of analysis of thirteen sam- 
pies of alfalfa seed sent for inspection by farmers 
from as many counties. Thirty different kinds of 
seed were found in the samples, as many as twelve 
to fifteen kinds in a single sample. The number 
of weed seeds varied from 90 in a pound of the 
sample up to 10,980, the average being 2,355. These 
inspections show the great importance of the work 
and the need of care in purchasing alfalfa seed. 


The seed inspection of the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture has handled about 1,300 samples, most 
ef which were sent in by dealers and growers. “On 
the whole, the seeds have been of surprisingly good 
quality,’ states Inspector Stone, “and the attitude 
of the seed dealers and the growers toward the law 
has been especially gratifying; all seem anxious to 
comply with the provisions of the law and co-oper- 
ate in carrying out its purpose, which is to improve 
the quality of Wisconsin’s agricultural seeds A con- 
siderable number of samples were of low vitality. 
These are not condemned under the law, but must 
be labeled with the per cent of germination, so that 
the farmer who buys them may know what he is 
getting.” 

Seed Commissioner Bolley of North Dakota says that 
very many of the brome grass seed samples which 
he has been able to examine contain high percent- 
ages of quack grass seed. Slender wheat-grass seed 
is also a source of distribution of quack grass seed. 
Canada blue grass, lawn mixtures and Kentucky 
blue grass which contain admixtures of Canada blue 
grass are very liable to contain the seeds of Canada 
thistle. Alsike clover and white clover seeds seems 
to be the chief source of distributing field sorrel and 
eatch-fly. Indeed, almost any sort of small seed that 
can be raked up off the ground is liable to be in 
alsike. The field sorrel is one of the most destruc- 
tive types of weeds in light or sandy soils. Millet 
and flax are the chief distributers of field mustard, 
hare’s ear mustard, French weed and false flax. Red 
clover is a great distributor of buckhorn, ribbed 
plantain, lance-leavyed plantain, or so-called ribbed 
grass. Alfalfa seed appears to be the chief distrib- 
utor of dodder and sweet clover. Timothy seed seems 
to be the great carrier of tumbling mustard, French 
weed and especially pepper grass. 


in 


GOOD SEED INSTITUTES. 

Good Seed Institutes, under the auspices of the 
Farmers’ Institutes, will be held next winter in 
many places in Minnesota as the result of co-opera- 
tion of the local business men with the Institute 
Department. The object of the Good Seed Insti- 
iutes will be to furnish farmers information regard- 
ing the production and selection of good seed, says 
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the Minnesota University Farm Press News. These 
institutes will be of no less interest to farmers 
than the regular Farmers’ Institutes, and will be 
conducted by practical institute workers, who, 
through long experience and study have developed a 
system of farming and seed selection that should be 
understood and practiced by every farmer. The 
improved quality of the grains of Minnesota is as 
largely dependent upon good seed as an increased 
yield per acre is dependent largely upon the con- 
servation of soil fertility. 


DISTRIBUTING NEW PLANTS. 


There are probably few cases in which a new 
plant behaves exactly the same in any great number 
cf remote localities. The variations due to changed 
climatic conditions or enivronment may make a 
plant useful in one section for hay, in another 
chiefly for pasture, and possibly in a third as a 
winter cover crop or for green manuring. A crop 
tested by a certain cultural method may prove 
worthless, yet the same plant may have a proper 
piace in the same locality if differently handled. 

A striking example is found in the northern or 
Canada field pea. When brought south for trial and 
pianted like the Southern cow pea, it withers away 
under our midsummer sun. When sown with oats 
for hay, unless the crop is put in very early and 
the seed planted very deep, it usually adds little to 
the crop, says W. A. Sherman in The Country Gen- 
tleman. But if the proper depth of seedbed can be 
secured, under conditions of soil and location insur- 
ing plenty of moisture through the growing season, 
and with sufficient soil fertility, it gives a legumi- 
nous crop at a season when we can grow no other. 
Fven then, it seldom ripens seed enough to give us 
an idea of the appearance of a crop threshing 30 
bushels or more per acre, such as we read of in 
northern sections. 

In the cases of plants which thrive and produce 
seed freely in cool regions, it may be the best policy 
for warmer regions to depend largely on seeds grown 


farther north; but frequently the question of accli- 


mation is all-important. A few years ago samples 
of a winter barley were sent for trial to various 
Northern and Western points, where a successful 
grain of this kind would be of great value. When 
subjected to conditions more severe than those under 
which it had been developed, the crop was badly 
winter-killed. A number of the persons who had 
sown it, seeing that most of the plants were dead, 
plowed up the plats and reported the grain a failure. 
One man let his few remaining plants mature, and 
found that some of them yielded good grain. He 
saved this partially acclimated seed and sowed again, 
suffering much less loss the second year.| The 
third season he had a well-acclimated strain of win- 
ter barley, which added largely to the possibilities of 
his farming. ‘ 

This lesson justifies the plea made by the Depart- 
ment that the strong individual plant which sur- 
vives adverse conditions be given special attention, 
even when .most of its fellows have shown them- 
selves unable to withstand the ordinary conditions 
of weather in the new locality. 

With regard to winter grains, it is found that a 
variation of a few weeks from the usual time of 
sowing will often make the difference between suc- 
cess and failure in the crop. The great advantage 
of fall-sown over spring-sown grains in any climate 
where they can be made equally productive is ap- 
parent. In the South we need winter cover and root 
growth to prevent washing, and in the North we 
need to relieve the pressure of spring work. Any 
new thing which promises help in these directions 
should be carefuly and patiently tested. 


INSECTS PEST OF CLOVER.* 


A field of red clover in full bloom is alive with 
insects, probably more in number than visit any 
other plant, with the possible exception of alfalfa. 
No part of the plant escapes, root and stem, as well 
as the flower, being attacked. Some of these 200 
or more species of insects are beneficial, but most 
of them are destructive; and were it not for the 
fact that clover is a very vigorous plant, it could 
not withstand these combined raids upon its vitality, 
which, however, are sufficient to reduce the hay crop 
materially every year. If we could keep all the in- 
sects out of the clover field, we should get more 
hay; if we could exclude all except the bumblebees 
and the honey-bees, we should undoubtedly get an 
immense increase in the yield of seed. 

Those who raise clover seed on a commercial scale 
owe their success to methods which operate chiefly 
against the insect enemies of the seed—whether the 
growers are aware of it or not. Under the same 
conditions of soil and climate, one man is able to 
get a good crop of seed and his neighbor is not. The 
reasons for this are chiefly entomological, as appears 
in these pages. : ; 


THE FAILURE OF THE SEED CROP. 


Many farmers do not attempt to raise their own 
clover seed. Those who do, get more or less of a 


*Compiled from Bull. 134, Ill. Exp. Station, by J. W. 
Folsom, Assistant Professor of Entomology, U. of I.; 
pp. 197, with numerous plates; April, 1909. 
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crop according to circumstances. In the black soil 
of the corn belt, 14% bushels of seed per acre is 
about the average yield for red clover (Trifolium 
pratense). The soil is not the best possible for 
ciover; frequently too little seed is sown; generally 
the oats and the wheat are regarded as of more im- 
portance than the clover; and always the seed in- 
sects ravage the crop unless certain precautions are 
taken. In DeKalb County the soil is better adapted 
to clover, and, though the winter conditions are 
now and then a little severe for the plant, the 
farmer expects to get about five bushels of seed to 
the acre by cutting the hay crop early. Under the 
most favorable conditions, red clover has yielded 
eight bushels per acre. I have found records of 
nine, but the more authentic accounts name no more 
than eight. 

Many influences, more or less important, combine 
to reduce the crop of seed. Adverse mechanical or 
chemical conditions of the soil or unfavorable con- 
ditions of the weather may prevent the plant from 
flowering properly. With good conditions of soil 
and weather, the general health of the plant may 
be impaired by fungous diseases of several kinds 
or by insects, particularly the root-borer, the leaf- 
weevil, and the clover-louse. Their devastations 
cause the heads to flower unevenly and imperfectly, 
and prevent the formation of a large number of 
heads in the crop directly attacked by them. 

These injuries, due to influences that affect pri- 
marily the general health of the plant and second- 
arily the seed, are easily referable to their respec- 
tive causes. The worst injuries to the seed are 
more insidious in their nature, and are caused by 
insects. These injuries are of three classes: (1) 
those of a negative kind, due to lack of pollina- 
tion; (2) the positive injuries due to miscellaneous 
insects that eat clover heads in an incidental way; - 
(8) the positive injuries caused by insects that feed 
soiely upon clover seeds or florets. The first two 
groups are relatively unimportant in comparison 
with the last. 

1. We would have no red clover seed at all were 
it not for the operations of the bumblebees and, sec- 
ondly, of the longer-tongued honey-bees (those of 
Italian races), for red clover is incapable of self- 
pollination. The importance of the bumblebee in 
the pollination of red clover is so well established 
as to need no discussion. That of the honey-bee, 
however, is not sufficiently recognized. The honey- 
bee pollenizes red clover to some extent, even though 
its tongue is two millimeters shorter than the aver- 
age corolla tube. A field of red clover is always 
thronged with honey-bees if any of them are being 
kept within a mile or two of the place; and these 
bees secure nectar from flowers that are undersized, 
especially in times of drought, when most of the 
flowers are smaller than usual; also from flowers 
that secrete a copious amount of nectar. Further- 
more, the honey-bees, in their attempts to get the 
nectar, go through the motions of pollination 
whether they get any nectar or not, as I have ascer- 
tained. 

The lack of seed in the June or early July crop 
is generally attributed to the lack of bumblebees 
at that time, and rightly so, in my opinion. Occa- 
sionally, however, the farmer is surprised to find a 
paying amount of seed in his first crop. This hap- 
prened in Illinois in 1906 and again in 1907, in vari- 
ous counties in all parts of the state, as I have 
learned from correspondence and from personal 
conversation with clover growers at the State Farm- 
ers’ Institute and elsewhere. This early seed ran 
one to two bushels to the acre. Some of it was put 
on the market in Quincy, Ill. Only two farmers 
offered any explanation for the production of clover 
seed at this untimely season, and they laid it to a 
“miller” that pollenized the flowers by night unob- 
served. This miller I am not acquainted with; per- 
haps the honey-bees pollenized the flowers. 

Ordinarily, however, we do not expect to get seed 
from the June crop; and by midsummer there are 
always enough bees to pollenize the flowers. The 
failure of the seed crop need not be laid to lack of 
pollination as yet. In the future, if bumblebees are 
eenstantly destroyed, we may be obliged to cultivate 
them artificially; and this can be done, if necessary 
for the welfare of clover. The indiscriminate kill- 
ing of bumblebees should be stopped. They are the 
best friends of the clover grower. 

2. The seed crop is diminished to some extent by 
various grasshoppers, beetles, and caterpillars that 
eat the blossoms here and there, and sometimes the 
green seeds. They prevent pollination and destroy 
developing seeds in some measure, but can scarcely 
be guarded against, and need no special considera- 
tion. 

3. There are, however, three insects that must 
be guarded against if one wishes to raise a good 
crop of seed. These are the seed-midge, the seed- 
chalcid, and the seed-caterpillar. When clover 
blooms well and there is good weather, the failure 
of the seed crop is to be charged to these three in- 
sects, the last of them being the least to blame, as a 
rule. All three can be controlled by simple methods 
described later, the most important of these being 
the early cutting of the hay crop. 

It seems curious at first sight that an unusually 
large yield of seed should follow the ravages of the 
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clover leaf-weevil. Yet this has occurred in several 
instances. Webster observed the fact in Ohio. The 
explanation is simple, however, in my opinion; for 
the weevil, when a pest, consumes enough leaf tissue 
to delay the growth of the plant materially, taking 
the seed crop out of the reach of its worst insect 
enemies. The result is the same as that obtained by 
the seed growers who pasture the clover in May or 
early June. 

Early -pasturing or cutting is the secret of a good 
seed crop, as the growers in New York, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Canada, and elsewhere have found. The reason 
for the practice is not universally known, however, 
as is evident from the inadequate explanations that 
have appeared now and then in agricultural publi- 
cations. For example, Shaw says (Clovers, etc., p. 
103), “Experience has shown, further, that, as a 
rule, better crops of clover seed may be obtained 
from clover that has been pastured off than from 
that which has been mown for hay, although to this 
cule there are some exceptions. This arises, in 
yart, from the fact that the energies of the plant 
have been less drawn upon in producing growth. 
and, therefore, can produce superior seed heads and 
seed, and in part from the further fact that there 
is usually more moisture in the soil at the season 
when the plants which have been pastured off are 
growing. There would seem to be some relation be- 
tween the growing of good crops of clover seed and 
pasturing the same with sheep.” The fact is that 
pasturing gives a good seed crop for the reason that 
it delays the heading of the plant until a time 
when the seed-midges and seed-chalcids are no 
ionger on the wing and laying eggs. When precau- 
tions are not taken against these pests, they can be 
counted upon every year to destroy most of the 
clover seed. In this region the midge and the chal- 
cid eat from 50 to 75 percent of the red-clover seed 
every year without hindrance. The farmer gets 
only what the insects leave. If he gets two bushels 
of\seed to the acre, the insects have already eaten 
from two to six bushels off the same acre. 


NATURE AND FORMS OF ADULTERATION OF 
SEED.* 


Farm seed is considered to be adulterated when 
it contains seed of inferior kind or quality in ex- 
cessive quantity. When inferior seed is present in 
considerable quantity it is naturally presumable 
that intentional adulteration has been practiced. 

The misbranding of seed, or its sale under the 
name of a different kind, may be intentional or it 
may be the result of error in labeling. Its effect, 
however, so far as the purchaser is concerned, is 
the same as adulteration. 

Some of the plants whose seeds are used as adul- 
terants have more or less forage value and are 
widely distributed in agricultural regions where 
farm seeds are produced. For this reason a com- 
paratively small quantity of their seed is likely to 
appear in seed crops merely as an incident to the 
culture of these crops. When the small extent of 
such incidental occurrence is conscipuously exceed- 
ed, intentional adulteration is strongly suggested. 
An illustration of this is seen in the relation of 
yellow trefoil to red clover and alfalfa. The trefoil 
grows spontaneously in most regions where red 
clover seed and alfalfa seed are produced, and some 
trefoil plants are likely to appear in these crops. 
While trefoil is a low-growing plant, mostly escap- 
ing the mower when the crop is cut, some fruiting 
stems are likely to be harvested with the crop. 
The admixture of the trefoil seed with that o1 the 
erop is further aided by the fact that the trefoil 
has a long seeding period, and consequently its seed 
may appear in clover or alfalfa seed harvested at 
any time within the usual period during which har- 
vesting may occur. Thus the appearance of a trace 
of trefoil in red clover or alfalfa seed does not indi- 
eate intentional or serious adulteration. Again, 
while Canada bluegrass grows spontaneously with 
Kentucky bluegrass it matures so much later than 
the latter that only very immature seed can appear 
incidentally in the harvested Kentucky bluegrass 
seed. The latter, however, as offered to the trade 
often contains mature Canada bluegrass seed in 
quantity varying from 10 per cent to complete sub- 
stitution. This is evidently intentional adultera- 
tion. 

As a rule, successful seed adulteration is made 
possible by the similarity existing between the in- 
ferior seed and that of the crop seed with which it 
is used. It often happens, therefore, that the adul- 
terant used is the seed of some plant very closely 
related to the adulterated crop seed. The dealer 
who adulterates seed bases his faith in the success 
of the deception upon the very careless examination 
made or the absence of any examination of the 
seed by the average purchaser, including the major- 
ity of retail dealers. If, before purchasing, a care- 
ful examination of the seed offered for sale was 
made by all buyers, guided by a knowledge of the 
various adulterants used, seed adulteration would 
soon cease. 

The combination of seeds of standard farm crops 


*From Farmers’ Bulletin 382, U. 8. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, ‘‘Adulteration of Forage-Plant Seeds,” by F. H. 
Hillman. 


commanding uniformly different prices in the seed 
market constitutes adulteration when the mixture 
is sold at the price of the more expensive seed. 
This is illustrated by the combination of redtop and 
timothy offered as redtop. 

Another form of adulteration is the use of dead 
seed of the kind offered for sale. Such dead seed 
may have lost its vitality from advanced age or 
from unfavorable conditions of harvesting or of 
storage, or it may consist of light screenings in 
which the seed germs never developed. Old seed 


‘having very low vitality or none at all doubtless is 


often offered for sale. Considerable worthless shriv- 
eled red clover and alfalfa screenings are imported 
each year for use in adulterating red clover and 
alfalfa seed. 

One of the commonest and most objectionable 
forms of adutleration is the use of low-grade screen- 
ings, consisting chiefly of miscellaneous weed seeds. 
In many instances such adulterants have been pur- 
chased in foreign countries. The statement, often 
made, that low-grade weedy screenings are imported 
for the purpose of recleaning before being marketed 
is without foundation, because the quantity of good 
seed to be secured would cost the dealer more, usu- 
ally very much more, than the same quantity of 
good seed produced in this country. Such low- 
grade seed, therefore, is unquestionably imported 
exclusively for use either in competition with or as 
an adulterant of higher grade seed. 

Not all the consequences experienced by the con- 
sumer which arise from seed adulteration can be 
anticipated, but chief among the disadvantages are 
a reduced stand of the desired crop, a monetary 
loss in paying too much for the quantity of good 
seed actually secured, a loss in connection with 
transportation charges, which are higher than they 
should be for the actual quantity of good seed trans- 
ported, and the securing of an undesired crop which, 
if from miscellaneous screenings, may do perma- 
nent injury to the farm owing to the noxious weeds 
introduced. Many indirect losses and disappoint- 
ments resulting from the use of adulterated seed 
are experienced by progressive farmers who may 
unwittingly sow such seed. 


LATE PATENTS | 


Issued on May 10, 1910. 
Conveyor Belt.—Michael C. Graney, Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y. Filed January 8, 1909. No. 957,769. 
Grain Door.—Andrew A. Kramer, Kansas City, 
Kan. Filed June 28, 1909. No. 957,424. See cut. 


Issued on May 17, 1910. 


Alfalfa Meal Mixer.—William A. Kissell, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. Filed November 6, 1909. No. 958,254. 
See cut, 


Apparatus for Dust Collection.—Orville M. Morse, 
Jackson, Mich. Filed April 20, 1904. No. 958,666. 


Issued on May 24, 1910. 
Cleaner and Separator for Shelled Corn.—Dick- 


son B. Raworth, Brownsville, Tenn. Filed Decem- 
ber 18, 1909. No. 959,260. See cut. 


Issued on May 31, 1910. 

Agitator for Grain Heaters—August J. Koegler, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Filed September 7, 1909. No. 
960,024. 

Dust Collector.—Henry Hill, Portland, Ore., as- 
signor of one-half to John Hill. Filed May 25, 1909. 
No. 959,936. See cut. 


Portland, Ore., stands next to New York as an 
ex-port for wheat for ten months ending with April 
30. New York’s total was 9,575,420 bus.; Portland’s 
5,492,387 bus.; Philadelphia, about 4,500,000 bus.; 
Puget Sound ports, 3,882,133 bus. ’ 
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The 
Ellis 


Drier 


Co. 


@ The continued spell 
of cold weather has 
necessitated replanting. 


q Late planting means 
a late harvest, and the 
chances are there will 
be more or less damp 


grain. 


@ Don’t put too much 
trust in the idea that 
Nature will take care 
of her crops; she fre= 
quently needs help. 


q Help her by putting 
in a good drier and 
save yourself a deal of 


worry and anxiety. 


Ellis Dried 
Is Nature’s 


Nearest Way 


Chicago 
U.S. A. 
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CROP REPORTS 


The report of the Tennessee Department of Agri- 
culture gives the condition of corn for this year as 
96, compared to 95 last year. In some districts 
large acreage of early planted corn was replanted. 

A new pest in the form of a worm that attacks 
the seed in the ground just after it has germinated 
and sprouted and before it has pushed its way 
through the ground is causing Illinois farmers 
anxiety. 

Wheat harvesting has begun in central Texas and 
oats are also ripening, making double labor for the 


farmers, who work late into the night. The oat 
crop will be between 12,000,000 and 15,000,000 
bushels. 


The condition of corn is 98, according to the 
Oklahoma June crop report, compared to 84 last 
June. Oats condition 83, compared to 91 in May. 
Condition of wheat 88.3, compared to 87 in May 
and 61 a year ago. 

The Missouri June crop report gives the condi- 
tion of corn as 67, against 84 last June. The acre- 
age is estimated at about 101 per cent compared to 
last year. Oat condition 91, against 87 a year ago. 
Wheat condition 69, against 76 a year ago and 70 
in May. 

In his weekly crop bulletin Dr. Chappel, the crop 
expert, states that replanting of corn is general in 
Iowa and some fields have been planted three times. 
Good seed corn is exhausted and the prospects for 
an average stand are very unfavorable. Recent 
rains have helped crops. 

The Michigan June crop report gives the condi- 
tion of corn as 80, against 89 last June and 86 in 
September, when the crop was 53,000,000 bushels by 
the State report and 70,000,000 by the Government. 
Gondition of oats 92, against 85 a year ago. Wheat 
condition 87, against 86 in May and 82 a year ago. 

The first crop report of the year issued by the 
Department of Agriculture of the province of Al- 
berta, Canada, shows that there is an increase in 
acreage sown to oats in 1910 of 10 per cent over 
that of 1909. The acreage sown to barley shows an 
increase of 36 per cent over 1909. Recent rains 
have helped Canadian crops. 


Corn acreage, which is considerably increased 
over that of last year, has nearly all been planted 
and some stands are up and being cultivated, ac- 
cording to the June report of the Wisconsin State 
Board of Agriculture. Condition of oats is given 
as 94.5; spring wheat, 95.5; winter wheat, 96; win- 
ter rye, 95.12; spring rye, 90; barley, 90. 

Recent unseasonable weather throughout the corn 
belt has been the source of much worry to farmers. 
In central Illinois it is reported that seed corn is 
selling at $6 to $8 a bushel, because of scarcity. 
The poor quality of much corn is ascribed to poor 
germination in some sections. 
vored by the cold weather and a bumper crop is 
predicted. 

A erop report issued by the Illinois Central for 
the week ended May 28 shows that in Illinois and 
Iowa corn has nearly all been planted. Acreage 
fully 100 per cent and conditions will probably 
warrant harvest of about 95 per cent. Oats have 
been more or less retarded by cold weather, but 
conditions show about 95 per cent, with an acreage 
of 99 per cent. 

B. W. Snow’s June crop report estimates the 
acreage of oats at 33,172,000,000 acres, against 31,- 
920,000 last year, making the present acreage the 
largest on record. Condition is given as 90.3. A 
crop of 1,100,000,000 bushels or 125,000,000 more 
than last year is possible if present conditions main- 
tain. Condition of winter wheat is given as 80.6, 
with estimated area of 28,233,000 acres. 


According to the Ohio June crop report, the con- 
dition of oats is 100, indicating a crop of 47,000,000 
bushels on the new basis. The oat crop last year 
was 51,000,000 bushels. Rye condition 91, against 
98 last month and 79 a year ago. Winter barley 
84; spring 90. Wheat condition 93, against 85 in 
May and 73 a year ago. Acreage 1,721,630, with in- 
dicated crop of 24,008,000 bushels. Report says 
nothing about corn. 


JUNE CROP REPORT. 

The June Crop Report said: “The area sown to 
spring wheat is about 19,742,000 acres, or 1,349,000 
acres (7.3 per cent) more than sown last year. The 
condition on June 1 was 92.8 per cent, as compared 
with 95.2 per cent on June 1, 1909; 95.0 per cent on 
June 1, 1908, and 93.0 per cent the June 1 average 
of the past two years. The indicated wheat crop 
in the leading spring wheat states with compari- 
sons, and the total spring wheat crop of the United 


States, is shown below: 
Indicated 
Acreage yield, bu. —Final official 1909— 
June, 1910. June, 1910 Acreage. Yield, bu. 
Minn. . . -5,880,000 95,844,000 5,600,000 94,080,000 
N. Dak. .. 7,221,000 117,702,000 6,625,000 90,762,000 
Ss. Dak. 3,645,000 58,684,000 3,375,000 47,588,000 
Total ....16,746, 000 272,230,000 15,600,000 232,430,000 
To U. S..19,742,000 319,820,000 is, 393,000 290,823,000 


Oats have been fa-- 
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The condition of winter wheat on June 1 was 80, 
as compared with 82.1 on May 1, 1910, 80.7 on June 
1,.1909, 86.0 on June 1, 1908, and 81.9 the June aver- 
age of the past ten years. Indicated yields in the 
principal producing states, with comparisons, and 
the entire winter wheat crop of the United States 


Was: 


Indicated 

Acreage yield, bu. —Final official 1909— 

June, 1910. June, 1910. Acreage Yield, bu. 
24,429,000 1,545,000 26,265,000 

27, 410, 000 1,480,000 238,582,000 

23,928,000 2,165,000 38,124,000 

26,523,000 1,810,000 31,494,000 

22,945,000 1,948,000 28,562,000 

22,747,000 2,350,000 45,590,000 

49,935,000 5,893,000 85,478,000 

19,917,000 1,225,000 15,680,000 

"Potenlwesen 17,848,000. 228,834,000 18,413,000 289,725,000 
To U. S..29,044,000 406,616,000 28,330,000 446,366,000 


The area sown to oats is about 34,380,000 acres, 
cr 1,176,000 acres (35 per cent) more than the area 
sown last year. The condition of the crop on June 
1 was 97.0, as compared with 88.7 on June 1, 1909, 
92.9 on June 1, 1909, and 88.4 the June 1 average of 
the past ten years. 

The following is a comparison of the acreage and 
yield of 1909 and the acreage and indicated yield of 
1910: 


Acreage Ind. yield 

June, 1910, bu. June, 1910. 
ING WOW: a. ae mcmctemeyetote te sre 1,338,000 46,295,000 
Pennsylvania. wn. cee es vee 998,000 88,882,000 
8) aN Cea Me PEA he, os th oy 58,834,000 
Treliama: Mec is icceeaeae he sery 63,562,000 
IMDb TOE SA orion > aeks ono 163,821,000 
Michigan 49,996,000 
Wisconsin 76,460,000 
Minnesota 88,546,000 
LOW Ah cage 5 144,480,000 
INorthe Dakotacare 1,628,000 53,398,000 
Souths Dakota ys ciemis seistetener 1,479,000 47,920,000 

Wiebmaskiaie's. aise bietee nee 2,597,000 921325, 
IA NSAS: Wyatiit a act teeceleeer ates ele 1,157,000 35,404,000 
TOE said tw onacevernimena eens 28,157,000 855,873,000 
Total, United SUALGS ices 34,380,000 1,141,416,000 

FINAL OFFICIAL, 1909. 

Acreage. Yield, bu. 
New York 2 37,365,000 
Pennsylvania 25,948,000 
ORIG rskiea de csry wisyetaccrauae terete 56,225,000 
TVA AN, cr .teye eats eaten eae 55,510,000 
DPILINGISt Maemo ee nies 159,064,000 
Michigan 43,310,000 
Wisconsin 79,800,000 
Minnesota ; 90,288,000 
TLOWay Set ree ute veins ees : 116,100,000 
North Dakota yah: mteretenuate 1,550,000 49,600,000 
Sowth) Dakotas <5 ects aeieere 1,450,000 43'500,000 
Nebraska. fica) 2.5 <ecleaieiams, erie eae 61,825,000 
Oamsajs ir.6e er crux sige eave aie eos 964,000 27,185,000 
Dig teul © Wiech ite Ss crea acuen eeas ea ane 27,392,000 681,815,000 
Total, United States ......33,204,000 1,009,353,000 


The area sown to barley is about 7,057,000 acres, 
or 46,000 acres (0.7 per cent) more than the area 
sown last year. The condition of the crop on June 
1 was 89.6 as compared with 90.6 on June 1, 1909; 
89.7 on June 1, 1908, and 90.5 the June 1 average 
of the past ten years. 

The condition of meadows (hay) on June 1 was 
nae against 89.8 on May 1, 1910, and 87.6 on June 
, 1909. 


PASSING OF THE FRAME TERMINAL 
ELEVATOR. 


BY A. €. OLDS;* 
Executive Special Agent at Chicago of the Phoenix Ins. 
Co. of New York. 

There are many reasons why, as an insurance 
proposition, the frame terminal elevator is passing. 
Take, for instance, the situation as it exists at 
Minneapolis. There are forty-seven elevators at 
that point (exclusive of houses and tanks in con- 
nection with flour and oil mills), representing a 
combined storage capacity of approximately 41,000,- 
000 bushels. Thirty of these elevators are “Regu- 
lar,” having storage capacity of 33,000,000 bushels. 
The balance, seventeen in number, are “Private” 
elevators, representing storage capacity of 8,000,000 
bushels. Of the total capacity of all elevators in 
Minneapolis, about, 25 per cent, or approximately 
11,000,000 bushels, is represented in fireproof ele- 
vators and tanks. These figures are significant 
when you compare the total fire-proof capacity of 
11,000,000 bushels with 14,742,000 bushels, the. 
largest week’s storage during the entire year of 
1908, and this fact stands out much stronger when 
compared with the average or ordinary grain stor- 
age of about 12,000,000 bushels. As it is the tend- 
ency of the storage to gravitate to the fire-proof 
houses, these figures practically mean that when 
the fireproof storage is exhausted, that it leaves 
but 3,743,000 bushels to be handled among old 
style houses having a capacity of ten times that 
amount. It goes without saying that when the fire- 
proof storage capacity at any given center reaches 
its ordinary needs, there is but little future for the 
frame terminals. 

Fire-proof elevators with tile or concrete storage 
capacity are increasing rapidly in all large grain 
centers and that increase will continue for the fol- 
lowing reasons: First, owing to the nominal in- 
surance rates, which range from 13c to 28c, as com- 


*Being a portion of an address recently made by the 
author to a convention of insurance agents. 
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pared with rates of $1.50 to 3 per cent on the old 
wooden storage houses. Second, because most of 
the banks require no insurance protection to cover 
their advances made on grain in fire-proof storage, - 
except when grain is stored in steel or concrete 
tanks adjoining a frame working house, where 
there is an expectancy of some loss from exposure. 
Third, that the new houses are modern and fast 
running, the improved machinery having nearly 
doubled the capacity of the same sized elevator of 
twenty years ago, and new elevators are being built 
in localities where the owners can be sure of ample 
switching facilities and enough trackage room to 
put in a day’s run of cars at one setting. Fourth, 
the rapid growth of the cities where the grain ter- 
minals are located has considerably hampered many 
of the older houses for trackage room. In quite a 
number of cases, ground has become entirely too 
valuable for elevator purposes, creating a situation 
where the land is worth more vacant than with the 
buildings on it. Fifth, the low insurance rate on - 
the fire-proot elevator has caused the grain buyer 
to prefer that class of storage and this has had its 
effect on the frame terminal by practically eliminat- 
ing its “carrying charge,” that rormerly was quite 
an item of income. The operator would buy wheat 
in the fall, sell it the same day for future delivery 
at quite a stiff advance and obtain the regular stor- 
age rate of about three-fourths of 1 per cent per 
bushel for the first ten days or part thereof and 
one-fortieth of 1 cent per bushel for each addi- 
tional day thereafter so long as ihe grain remained 
in good condition. This he is no longer able to do, 
as the spread between the price of cash and May 
wheat is so slight that after paying his discounts, 
handling charges and insurance, there is little, if 
anything, left for profit. Sixth, another important 
feature for consideration is the rapid increase in 
the size of grain vessels. The average ship to-day 
in the grain trade has a beam of from fifty to sixty 
feet and a cargo capacity of from 350,000 to 450,000 
bushels, and boats of this size cannot enter the 
Chicago River. Its average depth is supposed to 
be twenty-one feet, but at several points in the 
river, loaded vessels drawing eighteen feet have 
often been stuck in the mud, requiring the assist- 
ance of several tugs to enable them to get into the 
deeper water. Hspecially is this true at Sixteenth 
street, where the Illinois Central Railroad crosses 
the South Branch. The reversal of the river’s flow 
from Lake Michigan to the Drainage Canal has 
made a strong current, which with the many ob- 
structions of the channel by center pier bridges, 
has made towing a necessity in almost every case. 
The largest grain carrier that can get in with safe 
ty is one in which the capacity does not exceed 
200,000 bushels. That the Government recognizes 
the necessity for larger tonnage in the Northwest is 
exemplified in the fact that they have made the 
depth of water in the new lock at Sault Ste. Marie 
twenty-five feet on the mitre sill, and I understand 
that it is their intention to make all of the locks 
conform to that depth as soon as possible. 

It would appear that the frame terminal elevator 
has about had its day as a storage proposition. 
This fact has been recognized to a certain extent 
by the Peaveys, who but a few months ago demol- 
ished “Interior No. 1” at Minneapolis, a house with 
a capacity of 1,700,000 bushels, and another large 
terminal at this point is to be torn down soon. 
Local agents are now attempting to secure insur- 
ance to cover the wrecker’s interest in the building 
pending its demolishment. The “Exchange Eleva- 
tor’ at Minneapolis, operated by the Exchange 
Grain Co., is another frame terminal that has passed. 
It burned September 16, 1909, building a total loss 
and grain practically total. The fire started on the 
top floor of the working house at 7:45 p. m. The 
watchman had pulled his box on that floor at 7 
p. m., and states that he found everything appar- 
ently all right, but shortly after, the fire was an- 
nounced by a small explosion, followed soon there 
after by a very heavy one that carried the fire for, 
thirty feet through a structural steel. and corrugat- 
ed iron passage-way containing a large grain con- 
veyor belt that operated from the working house 
to the tile bin house, containing fifty-one open bins. 
This caused a heavy dust explosion and a flash fire 
in the tile bin house, but the damage in this in- 
stance was confined to a slight loss on grain and 
to the partial wrecking of the structural roof sup- 
ports and corrugated iron roof, the hollow tile sides 
not being injured to any extent by the explosion, 
but outside where the water was thrown on them, 
it caused the surface or face of the tile to crack 
open, leaving the inner walls of the air space ex- 
posed. This would seem to teach the lesson not to 
throw water on tanks built of hollow tile when 
they are being subjected to heat, for instead of im- 
proving the chanee of salvage, it lessens it. The 
cut-offs at each end of the passageway evidently did 
but little service. 

This loss calls to mind the fact that bankers do 
not generally demand insurance for advances made 
on grain in fire-proof houses, and in this connection 
I would express the belief that too little attention 
is paid to the dust hazard in these elevators. Own- 
ers of the fire-proof houses are relying almost 
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wholly on the fact that the building and 
tanks are classed fireproof, entirely over- 
looking, in the working houses, the accumu- 
lation of screenings and chaff; pine lumber 


used in coopering the cars and the fine dust which 
is as combustible as powder when ignited by a fire 
ever so slight. In several of the fire-proof elevators 
I found the dust accumulated to a dangerous de- 
gree, and one of these days I am inclined to think 
that the bankers are going to come to the realiza- 
tion that a dust explosion following a small fire is 
a very destructive agent. 

While on this subject, we have an item of interest 
in the recent loss on grain in the steel tanks ad- 
joining the frame flour mill and elevator of Igle- 
hart Brothers at Evansville, Ind. We are advised 
that the mill and elevator were totally destroyed. 
The steel tanks thirty-five feet distant were so 
heated from the burning buildings that the loss will 
be practically total on the tanks and their con- 
tents.* ea 

In my humble opinion the only thing left for the 
frame terminals is to operate them as cleaning, 
mixing and transfer houses. If they are used for 
this purpose, there will, of course, be but little if 
any grain in the annexes, most of it for convenience’ 
sake will be stored in the hopper bins of the work- 
ing house; and since the percentage of grain in an 
elevator depends largely upon the amount of grain 
in the house at the time of a fire, the chance for 
much salvage will be slight. Formerly, these old 
houses were filled during the greater portion of the 
year, but as it is now they are seldom more than 
half full at any one time. Another feature to be 
considered in this connection is, how these large 
frame houses, with heavy expense for maintenance, 
operation and insurance, not to mention interest on 
money invested, can compete with the smaller clean- 
ing and mixing elevators, 

The evolution of the business’ has added the 
terms “long car’ and “short car’ houses. All of 
the older houses are short car affairs, built with 
pits to accommodate grain cars ranging in length 
from twenty-eight to thirty-four feet, while cars in 
use at this time run from thirty-four to fifty feet in 
length. During the past eighteen years the average 
load of grain per car has more than doubled. The 
average number of bushels per car in 1890 was 579 
bushels. This increased to 671 bushels in 1895, 992 
bushels in 1900, 1,030 bushels in 1905 and 1,169 
bushels in 19v8. 

To explain the situation as refers to long and 
short cars, take, for example, one of the old eleva- 
tors with four pits, built to handle four short cars; 
and its working capacity is reduced one-half, in 
that but two of the four receiving legs can be used 
at one time with the present sized cars; &nd in 
handling these two cars, they must be uncoupled 
and set by hand, which takes time and adds to the 
operating expense. Another handicap which the 
older houses have to face is the flat bottom bin, 
which means that there is from 750 to 8,000 bush- 
els of grain in each bin, according to its size, that 
does not automatically feed to the conveyor and 
must be shoveled out by hand, an inconvenient and 
expensive operation, especially when: the wheat 
needs turning many times during the storage season 
to keep the weevil from damaging it or to prevent 
it from becoming bin-burnt. The capacity of the 
hopper scales in the old terminals of the period 
from 1885 to 1890 ran about 750 bushels, enough 
leeway in weight having been left at that time to 
take care of an exceptionally large car of that 
period, but the increased car capacity has made it 
now necessary to fill the hopper twice and to take 
two weights for each carload of grain. 

The competition of the modern elevator has 
forced the old-style terminals to work short hand- 
ed; and in their effort to compete and at the same 
time not lose money, they have generally cut down 
their working force to the minimum, reduced sal- 
aries; and the superintendent is often found doing 
a laborer’s work and the floor, watchman, who 
should be supervising the machinery, is down 
shoveling grain. . . . 

With these facts and figures before us, is there 
room for any conclusion other than that the frame 
terminal elevator has outlived its usefulness and 
that in all leading grain centers, where not already 
practically replaced, it will have speedily to make 
room for this more modern type? 


*It transpires since Mr. Olds’ address was made that 
the statement is an error; that while the tank did get 
very hot and it was thought the grain was ruined, as 
a matter of fact when the grain was removed from the 
tank the actual loss was less than 23% of the value of 
the grain and not over 14% of the insurance. 


New wheat began moving in Texas on June 3, one 
ear having gone through Gatesville on that day. 


New Orleans exported in May 51,428.32 bus., in 
cars to the Continent. This makes a total of 5,091,- 
317.18 bus. of corn exported since September 1, 1909. 


Quick loading records at head of the lakes were 
broken in May last at the Great Northern Elevator 
“S” at Superior, when 227,000 bushels of wheat were 
put into the steamer Charles W. Kotcher in two 
hours. It was all durum wheat consigned for export. 
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A, J. Hallan has become agent for the Minnekota 
Elevator at Dogden, N. D. 


Edward Herbert is now buyer for the Duluth 
Hlevator Co. at Hampden, N. D. 


Frank Holland has been engaged as manager for 
the Neola Grain Co. at Collins, lowa. 


Ben Roe has succeeded A. C. Green as agent for 
the Atlas Elevator at Altamont, S. D. 


W. H. Berg will be buyer ror the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator at Donnybrook, N. D. this season. 


W. F. Vetter succeeds J. F. Hayes as buyer for the 
Stockdale & Dietz Co. at Ormsby, Minn. 


M. W. Scanlon has accepted the position of buyer 
for the Farmers’ Elevator at Chaffee, N. D. 


Albert Charrlin of Vermillion, S. D., has become 
manager of the Farmers’ Elevator at Burbank. 


L. C. Whiting has succeeded S. M. Rector as buyer 
tor the Andrews & Gage Co. at Deer Creek, Minn. 


Jake Stark of Washburn, Wis., has become super- 
intendent for the Des Moines (Iowa) Elevator Co. 


L. Layer of Wyatt, Ind., will be manager of the 
recently organized Farmers’ Elevator at Darrow, Ill. 
Samuel Whiteman is the new grain buyer for the 
Ivarmers’ Lumber & Grain Co. ot St. Ansgar, Lowa. 


Iva B. Packard has succeeded E. E. Manning as 
agent for the Powers Hlevator Co. at Edgeley, N. D. 


D. R. Chaney of Dundee, Minn., has accepted a po- 
sition with the Farmers’ Hlevator Co. at Roundlake, 
Minn. 


R. L. Schroeder of Galva, Iowa, will retire from 
the grain business and make his home in Seattle, 
Wash. 


Charles Gallagher has succeeded Henry Billhorn 
as manager of the elevator at Clarion, Bureau coun- 
ty; TH: 

Hidward Keefer of Green Valley, Ill., has become 
manager for the Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Eas- 
ton, Ill. 


EK. A. Ekern has accepted the position of manager 
ot the Farmers’ Elevator at Airlie, Pipestone coun- 
ty, Minn. 

R. &. Bird of Willow Lake, S. D., has succeeded 
Thomas Lambert at the Gold Elevator in Coro- 
WN fo AB) : 


Edward Wicklund of Richland county, N. D., is 
the new agent for the Atlantic Elevator Co. at Fin- 
gal, N. D. 

H. Schuleter has succeeded Harry Kitterman as 
manager of the J. P. Coffey Elevator at Ash Creek, 
Rock county, Minn. 


George Livermore, who’ operates a line of eleva- 
tors in Iowa, will make his headquarters in Fair- 
mont, Minn., in the future. 


J. E. Gibson of Hansell, lowa, has been engaged 
as manager for the recently organized Geneva Ele- 
vator Co. at Geneva, Iowa. 


C. Thygeson has succeeded George Stoffel as man- 
ager of the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator and 
Wood Yard at Hannah, N. D. 


Carl N. Nelson, manager of the Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor at Starbuck, Pope county, Minn., has been ap- 
pointed assessor for that village. 


O. G. Fuller has resigned as agent for the Impe- 
rial Elevator Co. at Crystal, N. D., and the house 
will be closed during the summer, 


A. A. Koehnlun has resigned as wheat buyer for 
Peter Maurin at Elizabeth, Minn., and has accepted 
a similar position at Gardena, N. D. 


Nate Enright, who was manager of the Ennis Ele- 
vator at Arlington, Ill., has become associated with 
tke elevator at Clarion, Bureau county, Ill. 


William Werner has resigned the management 
of the Security Elevator at Woodlake, Minn., to be- 
come traveling salesman for a Chicago firm. 


F. Trotten of the Atwood-Larson Co., grain com- 
mission, Duluth and Minneapolis, Minn., will look 
after that concern’s interests in Bismarck, N. D. 


H. E. Trammell has severed his connections with 
the Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator at Holloway, 
Swift county, Minn., to become a traveling salesman. 

G. C. MeWetay, for several years cashier for the 
Tri-State Grain Co. at Wichita, Kan., has succeeded 
R. W. Amerine as cashier of the McCullough Grain 
Co., of that place. 


O. M. Wood of Dexter, Minn., has succeeded Oscar 
Jacobs as manager of the Farmers’ Elevator at Al- 
lison, Iowa. The latter has become manager of an 
élevator at Yorkville, Ill. 


Neal Webster has resigned as manager of the 
Mehuen Grain and Hardware Store in Andover, 
Mass., to become associated with the H. K. Webster 
Grain Co. of Lawrence, Mass. 


W. L. Brown, former manager of the Arkansas 
Valley Grain Co. of Wichita, Kan., has engaged as 
manager of the Wichita offices of the Kemper Grain 
Co. A. F. Johns, formerly Wichita manager for the 
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Kemper Grain Co., will assume charge of the re- 
cently established office at Hutchinson, Kan. 

Frank Curtis, who has been in charge of the Min- 
neapolis State Grain & Warehouse Commission’s in- 
spection department at Sleepy Eye, Minn., has en- 
gaged in similar work at Duluth, Minn. 


John R. Marfield, president of Marfield, Tearse & 
Co., grain dealers, Chicago, was probably fatally in- 
jured in an automobile accident in Minneapolis re- 
cently. He owns a string of elevators. 


The State Railway Commission of Washington 
has appointed C. J. Holst, postmaster and grain 
dealer at La Crosse, Whitman county, grain in- 
spector to succeed S. C. Armstrong, resigned. 

Alexander Mitchell, former president of the Mont- 
real (Can.) Corn Exchange, and for forty years a 
prominent Canadian grain merchant, will soon sail 
for Scotland, with wife and daughter, to reside. 

The Kerr-Gifford Grain Co., of Portland, Ore., has 
announced promotion of,a number of employes. E. 
O. Warmoth, who has been district agent at Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, two years, will be transferred to the 
Spokane district to relieve P. W. Smith, who goes 
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‘to the general offices at Portland. H. D. Kinsman, 


traveling agent for the Kerr-Gifford Co., will suc- 
ceed Mr. Warmoth, J. Hober, assistant manager 
in the Walla Walla district several years, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Kinsman. 


Charles Fitch Swan, grain dealer and for many 
years a member of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, died May 25 of apoplexy in New York City, 
aged 61 years. He was born in Mount Morris, N. Y., ~ 
and is survived by his widow. 


For Sale 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the ‘month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 
FOR SALE. 
levators in Illinois and Indiana that handle from 
150,000 bushels to 300,000 bushels annually. Good 


locations. Prices very reasonable. Address. 
JAMES M. MAGUIRH, Campus, IIl. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 

A 20,000 bushel elevator at Washburn, N. D., for 
sale or rent. In the best of condition. Reason for 
selling, too much other business. Address 

PAUL S. MEYER, Washburn, N. D. 


FOR SALE. 


A 35,000-bushel elevator in Central North Dakota 
for sale on easy terms. Ending crop year 1909, the 
four elevators at this station handled 596,000 bush- 
els. Address 

W. C. PETERSON, 402 8th St., Fargo, N. D. 


TWO ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 

Two grain elevators on P. C. C. & St. L.-for sale. 
Capacity 18,000 bushels, both first class. In good 
territory, good coal trade, nice town, good schools, 
ete. Address 

602, Cor. 5th St. & Broadway, Greenyille, Ohio. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Modern cribbed, iron clad elevator in Eastern 
Nebraska, fully equipped. Capacity 40,000 bushels. 
Doing a large and satisfactory business. Lumber 
yard can be had in connection if desired. Address 

N. E. B., Box 5, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,” Chicago, Il. 


Grain Investments 


Every trader, grain raiser and live stock feeder should send 
for a copy of ‘GRAIN INVESTMENTS.” Most complete 


encyclopedia of grain trading details published. Posts you 
completely. On request if you mention this publication. 
Ask for Edition H. 


E. WW. WAGNER & CO. 
98-99-100 Board of Trade CHICAGO 
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FOR SALE. 

Three-story brick building suitable for elevator 
or grist mill; lot 116x166. On Erie R. R. and New 
York Central sidings. Centrally located in Marion, 
Ohio, city of 20,000 inhabitants; good farming com. 
munity. Address 

THE PRENDERGAST COMPANY, Marion, Ohio. 


NEBRASKA ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Blevator of 20,000-bushel capacity at Smithfield, 
Gosper County, Neb. Located directly upon right- 
of-way of B. & M. R. R. Equipped with Fairbanks 
automatic scale and Fairbanks steel frame wagon 
seale. For further information address. 

J. FRENCH, University Place, Neb. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


Grain elevators on Minnesota and South Dakota 
on the line of the Milwaukee Road west of Minne- 
These are located in the richest wheat rais- 
Thirty-three and a third 
If in- 


apolis. 
ing sections of the state. 
per cent profit guaranteed on the investment. 
terested, write 
ELEVATORS, 

Grain Trade, 


Box 6, care “American Elevator and 
” Chicago, Il. 


IDAHO ELEVATOR FOR SALE, 


The most complete seed and grain house in Idaho, 
if not in the Northwest, where crops never fail. 
Best seed producing section in the world. One-half 
block of ground, 260 feet trackage, 80,000 bushel 
elevator, with track scales. Most modern machin- 
ery for cleaning, grinding, etc. Built 1908-1909. 
Business established here 16 years, doing all the 
business we can handle, and have now decided to 
retire from business. Buyer can double purchase 
price in a few years. Will take some money to 
make deal. If interested write 

BOX 687, Boise, Idaho. 


FINE WAREHOUSE AND CHOP MILL FOR 
SALE. 


A $30,000 brick warehouse and 65x140 chop mill 
for sale. Storage about 60 cars hay, 10 cars grain. 
Complete grinding equipment, electric power. Ele- 
vator scales. Private switch 186 ft. with 10-foot 
loading and transfer dock. 44x150 vacant adjoining. 
Good will and long established business goes with 
property. Increasing in value all the time. A snap 
for man who wants to step right into an old estab- 
lished and paying Hay, Grain and Mill Feed busi- 
ness, Wholesale Retail, Commission and Shipping. 
(Alfalfa trade alone is an attractive business.) 
Terms easy. Reasons for selling, have made enough 
and want to retire. For full particulars address 

BOX 595, Kansas City, Kan. 


MACHINERY 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


Gasoline engines for sale; 5, 7, 10, 20, 30 and 45 
horsepower. 
TEMPLE PUMP CO., 15th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


GASOLINE ENGINE FOR SALE. 
One 34 H. P. Miami Gas or Gasoline Engine for 


sale. In good running order. 
STRAUB MACHINERY CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LARGE LINE OF MACHINERY CHEAP. 


Large line of various machinery for mill and ele- 
vator equipment; special low prices for quick sales, 
Write for particulars to 

AMERICAN HOMINY CO, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TWO GASOLINE ENGINES FOR SALE. 


For sale at a bargain, one 35 h.p. New Type Olds 
Gasoline Engine, nearly new, and one 18 h.p. Olds 
Gasoline Engine, rebuilt last fall. These engines 
are in perfect condition and running every day. We 
are installing electric motors and will have no use 
for the engines. Address 

LESLIE ELEVATOR CO., Leslie, Mich. 


FOR SALE-GASOLINE ENGINE. 


An 80 H. P. New Erie Dayton Gas Engine for sate 
cheap. Guaranteed to be in good condition. Good 
reason for selling. Address 

QUINBY CLIMER, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


IRON GRAIN TANKS FOR SALE. 


Four round galvanized iron tanks in good condi- 
tion, suitable for grain. Hoppered at the bottom; 
6 feet in diameter; 8 feet high. 

YPSILANTI MACHINE WORKS, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


SCALES 


SCALES FOR SALE. 


Scales for elevators, mills, or for hay, grain or 
stock; new or second-hand at lowest prices. Lists 
free. 

CHICAGO SCALE CO., 299 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, III. 


Gran and 


\or.g Seeds 


HOT AND DAMAGED CORN WANTED. 
We will buy hot and damaged corn of every de- 
scription. Name prices. 
L. F. MILLER & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS. 


Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. 

ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


Pfiscellaneous 


\e.¢ Notices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


L. A. MOREY CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Jones and Morey Co 


GRAIN 


Brokerage and Commission. 
Cl and 2 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 


MEMBERS 
National Grain Dealers’ ‘Association 


FORBELL & KIPP 


Commission Merchants 


NEW YORK 


Try us with consignments of oats and corn. 
We are Specialists in these grains and 
are strictly Commission Merchants. 


342 Produce Exchange 


Cushing &» Brandt 


Commission Merchants €» Grain Brokers 
Liberal Advances on Consignments 


424 Produce Exchange New York 


MEMBERS 


New York Produce Exchange 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 


Buffalo Corn Exchange 


Tce 
Grain Dealers’ National Association 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO, 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 


MINNEAPOLIS 


<ev/F,H, PEAVEY & 60, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
GRAIN RECEIVERS 


Consignments Solicited. 
MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALITY 


MINN, 


WANTED. 
Elevator or mill and elevator for good improved 
Illinois or Iowa farm. Address 


IOWA, Box 1, care “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


ROOFING AND SIDING 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO. 


ot W. 19th Place, Chicago 
| MAKERS OF FIREPROOF WINDOWS 


WE manufacture all gauges of corru- 

gated iron, either painted or galvan- 
ized. We make Patent Cap Roofing, Roll 
Cap roofing, ‘‘V’’ Crimped Roofing, Metal 
Ceilings, etc., etc. 


We make a specialty of 
Corrugated Iron and 


Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And take contracts either for material alone or Job completed 
Write us for prices. We can save you money. 


KANSAS CITY 


R. J. THRESHER, Pres. L. A. FULLER, Sec’y 


THRESHER-FULLER GRAIN CO. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Grain Bought and Sold for Future Delivery 


311-14 Board of Trade KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


If you want the best possible service 
consign your grain and send your 
orders for futures to 


Ernst-Davis Grain Co, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MEMBERS 


Kansas City Board of Board 
Chicago Board of Trade. 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


TOLEDO 


BALTIMORE 


PEORIA 


C. A. King & Co. 


Started 1846. 


q Smile on us with your 
Chicago and Toledo orders. 
Read our specials. Be 
friendly. Write occasionally. 


Going some 1910. 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO, 


Buyers and Shippers of Grain 


We buy F.O.B. your station for 
direct shipment to interior points. 


Personal attention to consignments. 


TOLEDO, OHIO) 


Frederick W. Rundell 
ESTABLISHED 1877 


W. A. RUNDELL & CO. 
Grain and Seeds 


CASH AND FUTURES 
Consignments Solicited Ask for our Daily Grain Bids 


Room No. 33 Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, O. 


James E. Rundell 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


SEEDS 


We will buy or sell Red and Alsike Clover, 
also Timothy Seed. Try us. 


S. W. FLOWER & CO., - Toledo, Ohio 


FRED MAYER FRED JAEGER 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


J.F. ZAHM 


& COMPANY 

TOLEDO OHIO 

Specialists on handling consignments 
of grain and seeds and filling orders for 
futures. 

Pay Drafts promptly on all consign- 
ments. 

Our Daily Red Letter will be sent 


it. for the asking 


LOUIS MULLER, Pres’t. _jOHN M. DENNIS, V.-Pres’t. 


DINAND A. MEYER, Treas. 
OMAS C. CRAFT, JR., Ass’t Treas. 


LOUIS MULLER CO. 


Grain Receivers and Exporters 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Members of the Baltimore Cian bes ot Commerce, Chicago 
Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Grain 
Dealers’ National, Association, Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. 


RECEIVERS OF 


GRAIN and HAY 


308=310 Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


CAIRO 


P. B. & C. C. MILES 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Handling Crain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


A. G. TYNG, Jr. D. D. HALL 


TYNG, HALL & CO. 


Grain and Commission 
Merchants 


Rooms 33 and 35 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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BUFFALO 


REDMAN, MAGEE & COQ. 
GRAIN 


DELTA ELEVATOR, Cairo, III. 


L. FEF. MILLER & SONS, 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. 
OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Special Ge given to 
the handling of CORN AND OATS. 


Manufacturers’ National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa, 


REFERENCES: { Union National Bank, Westminster, Md. 


“MILWAUKEE | 


INDIANAPOLIS 


GEO. L. STEBBINS FRANK A. WITT 


STEBBINS-WITT GRAIN CO. 


Grain Commission and Brokerage 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Consignments and Correspondence Invited. 


715 Board of Trade, 


O. MOHR, Mgr. G. C. HOLSTEIN, Sec’y-Treas. 


Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 
29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 


Sample Grain a Specialty 
BRANCH OFFICES AT CHICAGO AND MINNEAPOLIS 


B.G. Ellsworth, President H.H. Peterson, Vice-President. 
E, H. Hiemke, Secretary 


L. Bartlett & Son Co. 


GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Building 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 


Malting Barley 


Milling and Distilling Rye 
FAGG & TAYLOR, Shippers 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


W. W. ALDER, eo T. J. STOFER, Treas. 
Pot. HEINMILLER, Secy. 


ALDER GRAIN CO. 


Consignments a Specialty 


833 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


504 Board of Trade, Indianapolis Ind. 
Lah r Block, La Fayette, Ind. 


Electric Elevator and Milling Co. 
Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Elevator Capacity 2,000,000 bu. 


Has facilities for cleaning, separating, clipping 
and sacking grain. Receives and stores all rail 
and lake grain. 


We Solicit Consignments 


L. S. CHURCHILL, President 
G. W. BARTLETT, Treasurer 


The Churchill Grain & Seed Co. 


Commission Orders Executed. Grain and Seed Bought and Sold 


Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Seed Warehouse: 
Located at Toledo, Ohio 


Members 
New York Produce Exchange 
Toledo Produce Exchange 
Buffalo Corn Exchange 


CLEVELAND 


The Union Elevator Co. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Hay and Straw 
Our Speciality: Recleaned Illinois Shelled Corn 
CLEVELAND, O. 


LANCASTER 


DO YOU REALIZE 


That country trade always pays you 
best in every way? 
We work a large country business, 
See the point? 
JONAS F. EBY & SON, LANCASTER, PA. 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO CHICAGO 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. 


J. H. DOLE & CO. 


(Established 1852) 


Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 
We solicit your 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in futures 
226 La Salle Street, =~ @ = 


LAVERNE A.LEWELLYN PRESIDENT 


74 BOARD of TRADE T 


CHICAGO 


PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN. Pres. 


PHILIP Hl. SCHIFFLIN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


EUGENE SCHIFBFLIN, Secy.-Treas, 


Commission Merchants 


515=518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field 


Seeds a specialty 


72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
Commission Merchants 
--- AND... 
Track Buyers of Grain 
6 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


BRANCH OFFICES IN [OWA 
Ft. Dodge 
Storm Lake 
Iowa Falls 
Independence 


Des Moines 
Towa City 
Parkersburg 
Sioux City 
Council Bluffs 


Ask for Bids 


Cedar Rapids 
Waterloo 
Mason City 
Atlantic 


Consignments Solicited 


CRIGHTON & LASIER 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Our experience since 1876 in the Chicago market has given us the experience, facilities 
and connections to handle your consignments and Board of Trade orders to best possible 
advantage. Ask for our Market Letter. 


408-9-10 Postal Telegraph Building, - CHICAGO 


POPE & ECKHARDT CoO. 


Commission Merchants 


Grain and Seeds 


317-321 Western Union Building - 


CHICAGO 


RUMSEY & GOMPANY 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Consignments a Specialty for Forty Years 


Branch Offices 
PEORIA 
ST. LOUIS 


I. P,. RUMSEY 
FRANK M. BUNCH 
HENRY A. RUMSEY 


CHICAGO 


Cc. H. THAYER & CO. 
GRAIN, SEEDS, FUTURES 
Your Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


Our untarnished record for. more than a quarter of a 
century, backed up with over $100,000.00 capital, certainly 
speaks for itself. 


2 and 4 Sherman St., CHICAGO 
Minneapolis Milwaukee St. Louis Kansas City 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Business solicited in any department 
Receiving, Shipping, Futures 


202 LASALLE ST. CHICAGO 


Good Prices 
Prompt Returns 


Very Best Attention 


AND W. A. FRASER CO. 


“They’re Running Mates” 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 


HOWARD LIPSEY 
Grain Commission Merchant 


Excellent facilities for handling your business 
711 Postal Telegraph Building 


CHICAGO 


J. Herbert Ware Edward F. Leland 


CONSIGN 


your Grain and Seeds, and send your 
orders for 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and STOCKS to 


WARE & LELAND 


169 JACKSON BOULEVARD 
Royal Insurance Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


Long Distance Phones: 
Harrison 4867-4868-4869 
Your Interests Are Our Interests 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


ST.LOUIS 


For Intelligent, Prompt and Efficient Service 


Consign to 


Rosenbaum Brothers 


Commission Merchants 


77 Board of Trade Chicago 


H. M. PAYNTER 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


Special attention given consignments of grain 
and seeds 


Orders in futures carefully executed 
700-718 Royal Insurance Blidg., Chicago 


All business transacted through and confirmed by 
H. W. Rogers & Bro. 


BOGERT, MALTBY & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited 
Orders for futures delivery carefully executed. 


Screenings and Mill Feed 


306-308 Postal Telegraph Bldg., CHICAGO 


J. K. HOOPER E. G. BROWN 
President Secy-Treas. 


HOOPER GRAIN CO. 


OAT SHIPPERS 
Postal Telegraph Bldg,, Chicago 


OPERATE ATLANTIC ELEVATOR AND GRAND 
TRUNK WESTERN ELEVATORS, CHICAGO 


J. C. Shaffer & Co. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS OF 
GRAIN 


240 LaSalle St. 


Chicago 


F. E. WINANS & CO. 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Barley, Oats, neoss Corn, Rye, Timothy, Clover, 
ax, Hungarian Mil 
6 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


Write us freely on all matters pertaining to grain and field 
seeds, Your questions fully and cheerfully answered; partic- 
ular attention paid to timothy seed and grain by ‘sample. 
Consignments and speculative orders receive our’ careful 
personal attention. 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. This 
depart ment is fully equipped in every 
way to give the very best service in 
Chicago. 


205 La Salle St. CHICAGO 


FREEMAN BROS. & CO. 


Hay, Straw and Grain 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


pppreovurdency and Consignments 66 Board of Trade 


Solicite' . . Market Reports on 


Application. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Grain bought and sold for future delivery. 


A. L. SOMERS, Pres. C, W. BUCKLEY, Sec’y and Treas. 


SOMERS, JONES & GO. 


(Incorporated) 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
82 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 
SOLICITED. :: LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS 


H. W. ROGERS, Pres. J. C. ROGERS, Vice.Pres. 
C. J. HURLBUT, Sec’y and Treas. 


ROGERS GRAIN CO. 


(Incorporated) 
Buyers, Shippers and Exporters of 


GRAIN 
Elevator Proprietors on Iilinols Central and other 
Railroad Systems, 


Main Office: 700-701 Royal Insurance Building CHICAGO 


DECATUR 


OUR BIDS ARE GOOD ONES 


DETROIT 


A.S. DUMONT R, C. ROBERTS R.L. HUGHES 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 


RECEIVERS GRAIN SHIPPERS 


Chamber of Commerce 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Consignments Solicited. 


Merchants Exchange 
DECATUR, ILL. 


Ask for our bids and quotations, 


CAUGHEY & CARRAN 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Grain and Seed Merchants and Commission 
OUR SPECIALTY: OATS AND CLOVER 6GEED 


We handle Beans, Barley, Rye, Corn, Wheat. Try us. Liberal 
advances. 


OFFICES: 620 to 624 Chamber of Commerce 
BLBVATOR and SBED HOUSE: Cor. 14th and Baker Sts. 


DECORAH, lowa 


Sy] ial Se De. 


We offer car lots or less of the following: 


TIMOTHY, CLOVER, ALSYKE, MIXED 
TIMOTHY AND ALSYKE, JAPANESE 
MILLET, GERMAN MILLET, “PRiM= 
OST” WiLT PROOF SEED FLAX, SEED 
OATS, SEED BARLEY, SEED CORN. 
Also DWARF ESSEX RAPE, BLUE= 
GRASS, RED TOP, BUCKWHEAT, Etc. 


Write for prices, stating quantities wanted. 


THE ADAMS SEED CO., ®:* Decorah, Iowa 


EATON, 


6 
A. F. EATON, Pres. 206 Merchants’ Exchange, 


Consign your Grain and Hay to 
The Live Ones 


McCLELLAN COM. CO. 


25 years experience in the commission business. 


Slack-Fuller Grain Co. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
208 Merchants’ Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 


H. H. BECKMAN, 
Vice Prest. 


C. e NIEMEIER, 
Sec, & Treas. 


H. C. SCHULTZ, 
Prest. 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN AND SEED TO 


SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER COMMISSION CO. 
GRAI GENERAL COMMIS- 


SION MERCHANTS. 
Consignments 


305-306 Chamber of Commerce 
Solicited. St.Louis,Mo. 


Ship your Grain, Hay and Seeds to 


John Mullally Com. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Best of attention paid at all times to all consignments. 
Members St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange and Eiese0 
Board of Trade. 


PICKER @ BEARDSLEY COM. CO. 


St. Louis, Mo 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


We protect your interest on grades and weights and make 
prompt retums. Try us for RESULTS when you ship to 
St. Louis. Established 1876. 


Thos. Cochrane, Lincoln, Neb. M. W. Cochrane, St. Louis. 


Cochrane Grain & Elevator Co. 


GRAIN AND HAY AND SEEDS 
305 and 306 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS 


MARSHALL HALL, Pres. J. B,. BETHUNE, Secy.-Treas. 


W. L. Green Commission Co. 


GRAIN 


Merchants Exchange of St, Louis. 
Members teen Board of Trade. 


203 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SEND YOUR GRAIN TO US— 

BECAUSE WE ARE BOTH PRAC- 

TICAL GRAIN MEN AND ARE 
ALWAYS ON THE JOB 
THEREFORE WE GET YOU BEST RESULTS 


POWELL & O'ROURKE 
ST. LOUIS MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 


St. Louis, Missouri C. W. McClellan, Vice-Pres. 
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Fireproof Grain Elevators | 


Fireproof Concrete 
Grain Elevators 


East Boston Terminal, Boston & Albany Railroad, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co., Lessees 


Designs and estimates promptly furnished 
for all kinds of buildings for the handling 
and storage of grain in any locality. 


Witherspoon-Englar Company 


1244-1250 Monadnock Building, Chicago, III. 


Macdonald Engineering Co. 


Monadnock Bldg. Chicago 


John S. Metcalf Co. ||FIRE-PROOF GRAIN 
Builders of 5 ELEVATO RS 


. CONCRETE OR STEEL BINS 
Terminal Elevators 


Concrete Storage Bins 
Transfer Elevators 


Drawings and Specifications 
THE TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


BURRELL 


Engineering & Construction Co. 


WE BUILD 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Over 40 constructed last year 
in the Central States, west 
and northwest. 


Get the BURRELL habit 


WHEELER ELEVATOR, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 


Chamber of Commerce 3 & BUFFALO, N. Y. 
WRITE US FOR PRICES 


108 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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JAMES STEWART & CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT 


18if Fisher Building CHICAGO 


Ww.R. SINKS, Manager R. H. FOLWELL, Engineer 


Elevator “D,” Duluth, Minn. 


Reinforced Concrete First Story Frame 
Vitrified Tile Bins To Cupola Floor 
Steel Frame Cupola Enclosed with Tile | 
Reinforced Concrete Annex Storage Tanks 


This thoroughly modern plant built entirely 
from our own designs 


| aay 5 7 : CAPACITY. OF ELEVATOR .... . 650,000 BUSHELS 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway pes ee aa ee a ita oe at Fort William, Ont. CAPACITY OF STORAGE ANNEX, 800,000 BUSHELS 
We Build Grain Elevators, Any Type of 
Construction, in Any Part of the World 


Also General Contractors with Offices In the Following Cities, THE BARNETT & RECORD COMPANY 


Wire, Write or Call Personally. 


NEW YORK, Hudson Terminal Building ST. LOUIS, MO., Bank of Commerce Building i 1 
PITTSBURG, PA., Abs io mera Building NEUE COLa a bach a see Designers and Builders 

CISCO. -, 709 Mission. Street DE! R, COLO., Ist Nation ank Building 

CANADIAN STEWART CO., Ltd., Montreal, Can., Eastern Townships Bank Building MINN EAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


FORT WILLIAM, Ontario, Canada 


Get The Best If You Use 

It Is Cheapest MO U LTON & EVA NS Motors—Better Use 

Evans Wagon Dump GRAIN ELEVATOR PLANS AND CONSTRUCTION Evans Motor Attachment 
Perfect Control 406 CORN EXCHANGE MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Saves Trouble 


Telephone, Monroe 1614 


OLSON BROTHERS & CO. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 
Grain Elevator Construction Power Transmission 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery 
2418-2422 Bloomingdale Avenue 


Telephone Humboldt 2373 Cc H I G A G O 


The No Back Pressure “19057 bust céllector 


“The 1905 Cyclone is from 27% to 39% more efficient than the old Cyclone considering both power consumed and quantity 
of air digenatped.” The Mechanical Engineering Dept., 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


“The velocity of air on suction side of fan is always greater in the ‘1905’ Cyclone Collector, due to its lower resistance 
and consequent greater air handling capacity.”’ The Mechanical Engineering Dept., 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
“The per cent of loss saved by the '‘1905’’ Cyclone over the old Cyclone is from 71.2% to 80%. These losses are due to the 
dust collector friction and take into consideration nothing but the collector.”’ 


The Mechanical Engineering Dept., 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Fred Friedline & Company 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


Transfer, Terminal and Country Elevators, 
Warehouses, Tankage in Frame, lron-Clad 
or Fire-Proof Construction, Concrete Tanks 


Plans and Specifications a Specialty. 
Write for Sketches and Estimates. 


253-261 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


The New Cyclone “1905” manufactured exclusively by 


THE KNICKERBOCKER COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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§ Your Elevator| 


Should be the best that money can buy. 
It will be if IBBERSON builds it. 


Elevators 


Storage Tanks 
Wood or 


Concrete 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


He Knows How. 


Recently Completed Mill Storage ; 6 Tanks 
140,000 Bu. Capacity 

Small elevators of concrete at a reasonable cost 

are now a possibility. Investigate the advantages. 

Our plans and estimates will interest. 


GET WHAT YOU CONTRACT FOR BY DEALING WITH 


C. E. Bird & Co. 


Builders of ELEVATORS and MILLS 


16 Years’ Practical Experience 


614 Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ° 


L. O. HICKOK & SON S  Niwearous mn 


wo \ bk. BUEGE FLOUR MILLS 
STEEL “ DESIGNER AND BUILDER OF SEED HOUSES | 
oR ©. \ GRAIN ELEVATORS WARE 


CONCRETE 224 BOSTON BLOCK, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. HOUSES T h e W i e d e rho | dt Sy st em 


Reinforced Tile Concrete 


G. H. BIRCHARD McClean Construction Co. THE MOST IMPROVED AND APPROVED SYSTEM FOR 
- » Contractor of Designers and Builders of e x & 
Grain Elevators Modern Grain Elevators Grain Elevators, Mill Construction, 
ma RRM cy ctocere lay Tron clade Grain Bins, (Silos, (Storage 3ine. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 19 W. 2nd St., Oklahoma City, Okla. Tanks, etc. 
BUILT EXCLUSIVELY BY 


ducrease the pated of the re ae re 

you decrease the cost of operation. 5 A 

Hall Signaling Distributor A “WANT AD” in the “AMERICAN Wiederholdt Construction Co. 
bles an op 70 do 50 75 ” 2 a . , 

alia r ct ee FT ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE”’ will 606-607 New National Bank of Commerce Bldg., 


do the business. ST. LO U I S, M Oo. 


eu) 


G4e SCOOP TRUCK 


is not a fad buta practical, profitable 

tool for everyday use. Here is a 

sample of many orders. 

ane Wabasha, Minn., Dec. 28, 1909 

Detroit Scoop-Truck Co. 

The Scoop-Truck shipped Dec. 
18th is here and all right. 
Find check inclosed. 


Please send us one more 
by fast freight. 


Price $10.00 R. E. JONES CO. 
F. 0. B. Factory Dealersin Grain,Coa) 
< and Produce 

It also enables him to do better and Detroit 
cleaner work. 

It lasts longer than any other device Scoop-Truck Co. 
youcan buy. Ask for proofs, - 
Hall Distributor Co., 506 Ramge Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 2225 W. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


) ° A book needed by every grain dealer. It 
Elwood Ss G rain Table S>» shows the value of any number of bushels 
or pounds of wheat, rye, oats, corn or barley at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per 
bushel. Cloth bound, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price, $1.25, by 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn St : CHICAGO 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


FLOUR AND FEED MILL MACHINERY 


W.O. Kay Co.’s 80,000 Bushel Capacity Elevator, Cache Junction, Utah. 
WE ARE DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


STEAM AND GAS ENGINES FIREPROOF 


Pulleys; Shafting, General Power Transmission Machinery, Roll STEEL GRAIN ELEVATORS 
Grinding and Corrugating 


Largest Factory and Stock in Western Country ; STEEL STORAGE TANKS 


Spann rane inte MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY CO. 
GREAT WESTERN MEG. Co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Warehouse and Salesrooms 

DENVER, COLO., 313 Mining Exchange SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 322 Felt Bldg. 
General Office and Factory 1221-1223 Union Ave. SEATTLE, WASH , 338 Giobe Bidg. _ EL PASO, TEXAS, 313 E.P. & Siar Blag, ee 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN. KANSAS CITY, MO. UTTE, MONT., 352 Phoenix Bldg. 
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Millers’ Mutual Fire 


Fire ||| Jeffrey 
Insurance Association 
arate Elevators 


ALION, ILLINOIS for handling 
Established 1878 Grain, Seeds, Etc. 


MILL OWNERS 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IA. 


The Oldest Millers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company in 
America 


Cash Assets Over $300,000 
J. T. SHARP, Secretary. 


If You Are Look- 
ing For Trouble 


Don’t Line Your 
Grain Cars. 


Insurance on Flour Mills and 
Elevator Properties. 


Wetter and bald 
Grain 
Handling 
Machinery 


which will reduce the 


F you want to avoid Cash Assets - - $366,891.05 


trouble, loss, worry and 
time, then the best way 
to doit is to prevent the 
leakages in transit that are 
likely to happen to your 
shipments, by using the 


KENNEDY 
CAR LINERS 


in the old cars that you 
load. They are the cheap- 
est means of preventing 
leakages that are obtain- 
able. If you do not know 
about them, send usa card 
at once and we will give you 
full particulars as to what 
they are, their cost, etc. 


A. R. McKinney, Sec’y 


cost ordinarily involved 
in this work. 


THE PIONEER MUTUAL 


Mill 9 N ti For GRAIN DEALERS Give us an opportunity 
| ers a iona Organized in 1897 to figure on an Elevating- 
Conveying System for 


Insurance Co. || GrainShippers’Mutual Fire | | v= ==> 


: lati Send for Catalog D81. 
205 LA SALLE STREET Insurance jE On, eg 
— Full reinsurance reserve. The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


We are paying 15% CASH DIVIDENDS. e 
Losses paid in 12 years, $490,841.04. Columbus, Ohio. 
Cc H I Cc A G (@) : ps I LE L We write fire. lightning and windstorm ingur- 
° ance forany term, If not interested you ought 
to be. 
CHARTERED 1865 Address, F, D. BABCOCK, Secretary. WANT ADS In this paper bring results. 


Rates on application, 


Insurance with a maximum of ; 
security at a minimum of. cost for 
ELEVATORS Warebousne THE OLD RELIABLE 
he CONTENTS, on the Mutual 
an. 


Five-Year Policies or short term 
policies on grain, if required. 


FRED. W. KENNEDY 
SHELBYVILLE, - IND. 


Semi-Annual Assessments cost- 
me about one-half Stock Company 
ates. 


= Wy \) 
ORGANIZED : \ 


sens <= = 4 fet CKO AW Ny” Tt 
. : Surplus over all liabilities, including 
Plain as Engine Sense Notes and Permanent Fund... .$5,574,335.07| | INSURES ELEVATORS POR SHORT. 


Net Cash Surplus and Permanent AND GRAIN iy TERM POLICIES 
HULU cbodhadn sac Guemboar $986, 681,01 
Losses Paid Since Organization... .$6,520,670.15 


By E. L. OSBORNE 
BOOK for the man who has a gas or 
gasoline engine and wants to operate 

it to the best advantage. 

The book is written in plain language and 
thoroughly covers the field of gas engine oper- 
ation. 

125 Pages of Practical Suggestions 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


MITCHELL BROS. & CO. 


315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Control the Drop of Your 
Grain Dump 
by the use of the 
Reliance Automatic 
Dump Controller 


Entirely under the drive- 
way floor and takes up 
no room. 


SEE THAT YOUR THE 


<a CUTLER 
STEAM 
DRYER 


SOLD BY ALL MILL FURNISHERS 


Not an Experiment. In successful use 30 years drying 


Easily attached toa rail, 
platform or dump scale. 


Has control of the dump 
from the time that the 
trigger is pulled and 
causes it to settle down 
easily and without the 
least jerk or jar. 

Shipped on 30 or 60 days’ trial. 

PRICE, $12.00 


we also build 


Grain Elevators 
= Write for plans and estimates. 


CORN MEAL AND HOMINY. 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 
ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS, 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY AND ORES 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass, 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


GIBBS 
DUST! DUSTI Ais, 
DUST PROTECTOR is invalu- 
able to operatives in every 
industy where dust is trou- 
»~blesome. It has been thor- 
yjoughly tested for many years 
win every kind of dust, and is 
the most reliable protector 
» known. Perfect Ventilation. | 
= Nickel-plated protector, $1, 
—— ’ postpaid. Circular free. 
Agen . GIBBS RESPIRATOR CO., 
oe 4 1241 East Ave., Oak Park (Chicago), Ill. 


Reliance Construction Co. 
625 Board of Trade Building, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


until you investigate ‘“The Master Workman,” a two-cylinder gasoline, kerosene 
or alcohol engine, superior to any one- -cylinder engine; revolutionizing power. 


y Its weight and bulk are half that of si agies -cylinder engines, with greater du- 
G rability. Endorsed by the Board of Underwriters. Especlally adapted for 
grain elevator work, owing to steady pull, quick and easy starting, small 
space occupied and practical Uy of 2 NS Ry “Coats less to buy—less to run. Send for Catalogue. This i is our 65th year. 


THE TEMPLE PUMP COMPANY, Maiiufacturers, - . - Meagher and 15th Streets, CHICAGO 


“ 
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Bowsher’s All-Around Feed Mill 


(Sold with or without sacking 
elevator) 


It CRUSHES ear corn (with or without 
shucks) and GRINDS all kinds small grain 
and KAFFIR IN THE HEAD. Has 
CONICAL shaped GRINDERS, DIFFER- 
ENT FROM ALL OTHERS. RUNS 
LIGHT. Can run EMPTY WITHOUT IN- 
JURY. Ahead of rolls or stones in speed 
ligand quality of work. 


YOU NEED a mill now. Quit THINK- 
i ‘| ae ING about it. COMMENCE to investigate. 
a iW Ue =7Give US a chance and we'll tell you WHY 
1 i §=©9we think ours is the best. 

SEVEN SIZES: 2 to 25 H. P. 


Circular sent for the asking. 


Drive pulley overhung. Belt to it from any 
direction. Makes complete independent outfit. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend., Ind. 


Did It Ever Occur to You 


That the best way to get what you want, and getit promptly, is to 
send your orders to people who have had experience in the busi- 
ness and who carry a stock of goods always ready for quick 
shipment? We have been in the Elevator and Mill Furnishing 
business over twenty-five years and feel that we know some- 
thing about it. We carry in stock a complete line of supplies, in- 
cluding Testing Sieves, Transmission Rope, Belting, Steel Split Pul- 
leys in sizes up to 54-inch, Elevator Buckets, Conveyor Chain 
Belting, Sprockets, Lace Leather, Scoops, Shafting, Collars, 
Bearings, etc., etc. Send us your orders. We will satisfy you. 


THE 
STRONG-SCOTT MANUFACTURING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Northwestern Agents for The Great Western Mfg. Co., Richardson Automatic 
Scales, Invincible Cleaners, Knickerbocker Dust Collectors 


(ias Producers and Engines 


The modern system of Power Production at Lowest Cost 


WE RECOMMEND OUR NEW 


THOMPSON 


SUCTION GAS PRODUCER 
CONTINUOUS TYPE 


No grates, no clinkers, no dust, ashes come out wet. .Can run for any 
length of time without shutting down. The gas producer problem solved. 
WRITE US YOUR POWER REQUIREMENTS 


J. Thompson & Sons Mfg. Co., BeLorr, wisconsin 


ELWOOD’S GRAIN TABLES 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 
WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN OR BARLEY 
at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. 
One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price. . 
ee $495 


Mitchell Bros. & Co., 


315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Best 


HESS GRAIN DRI- 
ERS are used every- 
where, iby) Grain 
Handlers, large and 
small. 

We make small sizes 
or country elevators 
and large ones for 
terminal elevators; 
a eight regular sizesin all. 


No. 3 Ideal HESS Drier and Cooler. 
The Car-load a Day size. 


Hess Warming and Ventilating Co. 
910 Tacoma Bldg., CHICAGO. 


Send for Booklet. 


Ghe BOOK of CORN 


SHOULD BE ON THE DESK OF EVERY 
ELEVATOR MAN WHO HANDLES CORN 


It is the only work that covers the field from the growing to the final 
disposition of the cereal. An exhaustive treatise on corn 
growing, breeding, marketing, etc. 


The book has been prepared by specialists, under the direction of Herbert 
Myrick, and covers all features of the corn business. It tells not only how corn 
should be treated by the farmer as producer in every step of the program of 
corn culture, but also how to market corn and what ultimately becomes of it— 
on the farm, as feed; or in the world’s markets as the raw material of vast 
manufacturing industries - - -  - Price, $1.50 per copy 


For saleby MITCHELL BROTHERS & CO. 
315 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE TIGER 
CORN SHELLER 


and Cleaner has proved itself the best 
onearth. Will shell and clean wet, 
damp or green corn. 


No Clogging No Choking 


Runs at slow speed and consumes 
small power. Adapted to any kind or 
amount of work within capacity of 
_ machine. Built in several styles and 
” sizes, with and without suction fan 
and also to blow out the dust. : 

Tf in d, write for circular. 

Manufactured by the 


“CITY IRON WORKS 


’ GRAND LEDGE, MICH. 


Dried | 


| 


